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INDUSTRIALIZATION, IDEOLOGIES, AND 
SOCIAL 


REINHARD BENDIX 
University California, Berkeley 


the course European industrialization ideologies management have become concerned 
increasingly with the attitudes workers. The managerial appeals Anglo-American and 


Volume 24, Number 


Russian civilization have differed, however, terms whether not they presuppose the 
possibility self-reliance and good faith. The study such ideologies provides clue the 
changing class relations industrial societies and, therefore, suggests that the analysis 
cultural data important dimension sociological research. illustrate this point the 
paper shows how the basic difference between the managerial ideologies England and Russia 


entists have become preoccupied with 
the industrialization underdeveloped 
areas. Considering the recent history our 
disciplines, this relatively novel under- 
taking insofar involves the study so- 
cial change complex social structures 
comparative basis. One approach such 
study consists the selection social 
problem encountered several societies but 
resolved differently each. recent pub- 
lication used this approach examining 
the authority relationship between employers 
and workers and the ideologies manage- 
ment which justify that The 
present paper considers some implications 
this analysis. 
The first part this essay summarizes the 
changes ideology that have occurred 
Anglo-American and Russian civilization 


World War American social sci- 


Revised text the Lecture delivered 
before the District Columbia Sociological Society, 
February 1959. 

Bendix, Work and Authority In- 
dustry, New York: Wiley, 1956. 


may related structural differences 
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over two-hundred year period. The second 
part deals with the historical significance 
ideologies management, and the third 
part with the theoretical implications 
study that treats such ideologies index 
social structure. the fourth part turn 
the problem bureaucratization and 
the difference between totalitarian and non- 
totalitarian forms subordination indus- 


try. 
CHANGES IDEOLOGY 


the inception industrialization 
England ideology traditionalism pre- 
vailed; John Stuart Mill called the “theory 
dependence.” According this view the 
laboring poor are children, who must gov- 
erned, who should not allowed think 
for themselves, who must perform their as- 
signed tasks obediently and with alacrity, 
who must show deference their superiors, 
and who—if they only conduct themselves 
virtuously—will protected their betters 
against the vicissitudes life. This interpre- 
tation authority self-confirming and 


self-serving.? But sets the presumption 
that the dependence the poor and the re- 
sponsibility the rich are the valid moral 
rules the social order. the course in- 
dustrial development these ideas were gradu- 
ally modified. the responsibility the 
rich was increasingly rejected the advo- 
cates laissez-faire, the dependence the 
poor was turned from inevitable into 
self-imposed fate. was 
that the rich cannot care for the poor without 
decreasing the national wealth, was also 
asserted that abstinence and exertion the 
poor can better their lot. The same virtues 
which the 18th century were extolled 
that the lowly will not aspire above their 
station were praised the middle the 
19th century because they enable man 
raise himself his own efforts. 

England, and even more America, 
this praise effort led toward the end the 
19th century apotheosis the struggle 
for existence. The militant language 
ethics the jungle was applied the rela- 
tions between employers and workers. Riches 
and poverty merely reflect differences abil- 
ity and effort. The employer’s success evi- 
dence his fitness for survival, and such 
justifies his absolute authority over the enter- 
prise. This assertion authority has clear- 
cut meaning only long most managerial 
functions are the hands one man. The 
idea becomes ambiguous the use exper- 
tise the management enterprises in- 
creases and the managerial function becomes 
subdivided and specialized. Yet the idea 
the employer’s absolute authority over his 
enterprise coincided with the “scientific man- 
agement” movement which sought give 
him expert advice what with that 
authority. may suggested, therefore, 
that the doctrines Social Darwinism grad- 
ually lost their appeal, part because 
changes industrial organization gave rise 
changing imagery men industry. 
From the Gilded Age the 1920s, workers 
and managers were self-evident failures 


2The laboring poor are asked prove their 
virtue their obedience, but they are also told 
that their dependence results from natural in- 
feriority. Similarly, the ruling classes are said 
responsible for the deserving poor, and they 
not meet this responsibility, only, they say, 
because the poor who suffer are not deserving. 
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successes struggle for survival, which 
they were the recalcitrant objects the ex- 
asperated originators managerial com- 
mands. Today they have become individuals- 
in-groups whose skills must improved and 
allocated systematically and whose produc- 
tivity must maximized appropriate at- 
tention their psychological makeup. Thus, 
over the past two hundred years, managerial 
ideologies Anglo-American civilization 
have changed from the “theory depend- 
ence” laissez-faire, Social Darwinism, 
and finally the “human relations” ap- 
proach. 

the Russian development also find 
the assertion paternal authority and 
child-like dependence, and much the same 
terms England. But Russia this ideol- 
ogy traditionalism was very different 
thing from what was England because 
the Tsar’s assertion supreme authority 
over all the people. This authority remained 
intact regardless how many privileges the 
Tsar granted the landlords and regardless 
how rarely interfered fact with the 
use and abuse these privileges. Ideologi- 
cally the Tsar maintained his preeminence 
through repeated assertions concerning his 
paternal care and responsibility for all 
“his” people. Through repeated petitions and 
sporadic revolts the people used this Tsarist 
claim order obtain redress for their 
grievances against landlords and employers. 
Finally, because the early centralization 
authority under the Muscovite rulers, the 
whole distribution wealth and rank among 
the aristocracy turned upon the competition 
for favors the Court and hence reenforced 
the Tsar’s supremacy.’ 

During the second half the 19th century 
this pattern Tsarist autocracy had far- 
reaching consequences. The dislocations in- 


Russia the landed aristocracy never succeeded 
making itself the unavoidable intermediary be- 
tween the ruler and the people contrast with 
Western Europe, where the ruler’s administrative 
and juridical authority effect ended the bound- 
aries the estate, though this contrast merely 
states the end-result protracted struggles over the 
division authority. Cf. Max Weber, Wirtschaft 
und Gesellschaft, Tuebingen: Mohr, 1925, II, Chap- 
ter and esp. pp. 720-723, and Otto Hintze, “Welt- 
geschichtliche Bedingungen der 
fassung,” Historische Zeitschrift, 143 (1931), pp. 
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cident the emancipation the serfs 
(1861) and the development industry 
brought their train assertions absolute 
authority the employers, efforts the 
workers organize themselves, and sporadic 
attempts the government regulate the 
relationship between them. Although osten- 
sibly acting equitable basis, the govern- 
ment fact supported the employers against 
the workers. Much this again broadly 
familiar from the English experience; but 
Russia’s historical legacies prevented the 
shift ideology which has been described 
for England. long Tsarist autocracy 
remained intact neither the rejection re- 
sponsibility the Tsar and the ruling strata 
nor the demand for the self-dependence 
the workers developed. Instead, the Tsar and 
his officials continued espouse the ideology 
traditionalism. Quite consistently, Tsarist 
officials sought superintend both employ- 
ers and workers order mitigate sup- 
press the struggles between them. That is, 
the officials aided and curbed the employers’ 
exercise authority well the workers’ 
efforts formulate grievances and organize 
protest movements. 

Tsarist autocracy was overthrown the 
Russian revolutions 1905 and 1917. Al- 
though vast differences were brought about 
the revolution, the managerial ideology 
theory, Tsarist officials had regarded em- 
ployers and workers equally subject the 
will the Tsar; loyal submission that 
will was the mark good citizenship. 
theory, Lenin belived that all workers were 
equal participants the management in- 
dustry and government; their loyal submis- 
sion the Communist party represented 
their best interest and expressed their sover- 
eign will. The logic Lenin’s the Tsar- 
ist position that under sovereign author- 
ity the same person organization can and 
should perform both subordinate and super- 
ordinate functions. For example, Soviet labor 
unions approach the ideal workers’ con- 
trol industry when they are called upon 
participate the management industry. 
But they also function managerial capac- 
ity when they inculcate labor discipline 
among their members under the authoritative 
direction the Communist Party. 
Ideologically this position defended 
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the ground that the party represents the his- 
torical interests the proletariat against the 
short-run interests individuals and fac- 
tions. this orientation one can still see 
survivals Tsarist autocracy since all wis- 
dom and responsibility reside small 
group indeed one man who, like the 
Tsar, knows better than private persons what 
the good all, and cannot but wish the 
well-being the people. But there also 
important difference. The leaders the Rus- 
sian revolution were faced with the task 
among workers suitable industrial work- 
force was become They pro- 
ceeded inculcate these qualities the 
direct indirect subordination everyone 
the discipline the Communist party. 
This policy continued the Tsarist tradition 
making all matters the object organiza- 
tional manipulation rather than personal 
striving; but also represented break with 
the past that was longer restricted 
personal submission. shall have more 
say this subject the fourth part this 


paper. 


HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE IDEOLOGICAL 
CHANGE 


What are the historical implications 
this analysis managerial ideologies? Rul- 
ing groups everywhere, including the rulers 
developing industrial societies, justify 
their good fortune well the ill fortune 
those subject their authority. Their self- 
serving arguments may not appear 
promising field research; fact, the whole 
development industrialization has been ac- 
companied intellectual rejection 
such ideologies unworthy consideration. 
Yet the fact that all industrialization in- 
volves the organization enterprises 
which few command and many obey; and 
the ideas developed the few and the many, 
believe, may considered symptom 
changing class relations and hence clue 


*Lenin’s statement that “the Russian bad 
worker” and his advocacy the Taylor system and 
electrification the road socialism are indica- 
tive the fact that the problems complex indus- 
trial organizations came the fore once. 

5See Bendix, Work and Authority, pp. xvii-xviii, 
1-2. 
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Historically, ideologies management 
became significant the transition from 
pre-industrial industrial society. The 
authority exercised employers was rec- 
ognized distinct from the authority 
government. This was novel experience 
even Western Europe where there was 
precedent for such autonomy other institu- 
tions, because the industrial entrepreneurs 
were “new men” rather than ruling class 
buttressed tradition. This was also the 
period during which the discipline sociol- 
ogy originated. Under the impact the 
French revolution society came con- 
ceived terms forces that are independent 
from, well antagonistic to, the formal 
institutions the body politic. Some early 
elaborations this key idea enable 
see the historical significance ideologies 
management. 

The authority employers rests the 
contractual acquisition property, which 
the 18th century philosophers made the con- 
ceptual basis the social order. Rous- 
seau’s view that order can and ought 
based general will which presupposes 
that the individual acts for the whole com- 
munity. such society, George Herbert 
Mead has pointed out, the citizen can 
give laws only the extent that his volitions 
are expression the rights which 
recognizes others, [and] which the 
others recognize him. This approach 
provides model for society based con- 
sent that the power rule-making 
exercised all and for all. This foundation 
society upon “general was directly 
related the institution property. 
Mead has stated, 

one wills possess that which his 
own that has absolute control over 
property, does the assumption that 
everyone else will possess his own property 
and exercise absolute control over it. That is, 
the individual wills his control over his prop- 
erty only far wills the same sort 
control for everyone else over 


Thus, the idea reciprocal recognition 
rights specifically presupposed the equality 
citizens property-owners. 


George Herbert Mead, Movements Thought 
the Nineteenth Century, Chicago: University 
Chicago Press, 1936, 21. 

17. 
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This implication gave pause some 18th 
and 19th century philosophers. They noted 
that the reciprocity rights among property 
owners based freedom contract does 
not apply the relations between employers 
and workers. early 1807 the German 
philosopher Hegel formulated the problem- 
atic nature this relationship manner 
which anticipates the modern psychology 
the self, just Rousseau’s “general will” 
anticipates the sociological analysis inter- 
action. Hegel maintains that men come 
recognition themselves through process 
whereby each accepts the self-recognition 
the other and turn accepted him. 
That is, each man’s sense identity depends 
upon his acceptance the identity others 
and upon their acceptance himself. 
Hegel’s view this reciprocity lacking the 
relation between master and servant. The 
master does not act towards himself 
acts towards the servant; and the servant 
does not towards others what his servitude 
makes him against himself. this way 
the mutuality recognition destroyed and 
the relations between master and servant 
become one-sided and unequal.® 

Western Europe this inequality the 
employment-relationship coincided with the 
ideological and institutional decline tradi- 
tional subordination. Yet while the old justi- 
fications subordination crumbled and new 
aspirations were awakened among the masses 
the people, their experience inequality 
continued. According Tocqueville this 
problem had differential impact upon mas- 
ters and servants. the secret persuasion 
his mind the master continues think 
himself superior; but longer recog- 
nizes any paternal responsibilities toward the 
servant. Still, wants his servants 
content with their servile condition. effect, 
the master wishes enjoy the age-old 
privileges without acknowledging their con- 
comitant obligations; and the servant rebels 
against his subordination, which longer 


Friedrich Wilhelm Hegel, 
logie des Geistes, Leipzig: Felix Mainer, 1928, pp. 
143, 147. paraphrasing attempts convey 
Hegel’s meaning without use his language. The 
relevant passages are readily accessible 
Friedrich, editor, The Philosophy Hegel, New 
York: Modern Library, 1953, pp. 399-410. 
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divine obligation and not yet perceived 
contractual obligation. 

Then that [in] the dwelling every 
citizen secret and internal warfare 
going between powers ever rivals and 
suspicious each other: the master ill- 
natured and weak, the servant ill-natured and 
intractable; the one constantly attempts 
evade unfair restrictions his obligation 
protect and remunerate, the other his obli- 
gation obey. The reins domestic govern- 
ment dangle between them, snatched 
one the other. The lines that divide 
authority from oppression, liberty from li- 
cense, and right from might are their eyes 
jumbled together and confused that 
one knows exactly what what may 
what ought be. Such condition 
not democracy, but revolution.® 


the 19th century men like Hegel, Toc- 
queville, and Lorenz von Stein pointed out 
that the spread equalitarian ideas was 
causing transition the relations between 
masters and servants. This transition may 
called crisis aspirations. Tocqueville’s 
words the servants “consent serve and 
they blush obey. [They] rebel their 
hearts against subordination which they 
have subjected themselves. They are in- 
clined consider him who orders them 
consequence most European countries wit- 
nessed the rise “fourth estate” which 
struggled against existing legal liabilities and 
for basic civil rights, above all the right 
suffrage. parliamentary debate Chart- 
ism, Disraeli remarked that this struggle 
was invested with degree sentiment usu- 
ally absent from merely economic political 
contests. the extent that such complex 
movements can characterized com- 
mon denominator this sentiment referred, 
think, the workers’ quest for public 
recognition their equal status 
Where this and other civil rights became ac- 
cepted, such recognition compensated for the 
continued social and economic subordination 


Alexis Tocqueville, Democracy America, 
New York: Vintage Books, 1945, II, 195. Some 
phrases the preceding paragraph are also taken 
from this chapter Tocqueville’s work. 

Bendix, Work and Authority, pp. 34-46, 
150-162. deal with this aspect more detail 
forthcoming monograph Class Relations and 
European Industrialization. 
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the workers and thus assuaged the crisis 
aspirations. Moreover, the political utiliza- 
tion these civil rights could lead 
recognition basic social rights which today 
embodied the institutions social wel- 
fare characteristic many Western democ- 
The initial crisis aspirations con- 
tinued, the other hand, where civil rights 
were rejected where their acceptance was 
postponed for too long, leading either 
eventual revolutionary upheaval Tsarist 
Russia, more less damaging exacer- 
bation class-relations Italy and 
France. 

hypothesis that the break with the 
traditional subordination the people gave 
rise generic problem many industrial 
The question 19th century Eu- 
rope concerned the terms which society 
undergoing industrialization will incorporate 
its newly recruited industrial work force 
within the economic and political community 
the nation. Ideologies management are 
significant because they contribute each 
country’s answer this question. Eng- 
land the workers were invited become 
their own masters, they did not wish 
obey; Russia they were told that their 
subordination was less onerous than 
seemed, because their own superiors were 
also servants the almighty Tsar. 


THEORETICAL SIGNIFICANCE IDEOLOGIES 


What are the theoretical implications 
this approach? Ideologies management 
may considered indexes the flexibility 
rigidity with which the dominant groups 
the two countries were prepared meet 
the challenge from below. This “prepared- 
ness” collective tendency act anal- 
ogous the concept character-structure 
capacity” for recreating similar lines 
action under more less identical condi- 


12For perceptive analysis this development 
see Marshall, Citizenship and Social Class, 
Cambridge: the University Press, 1950, Chapter 
The statement the text refers specifically 
England. Social rights have been instituted other 
ways, sometimes order withhold the establish- 
ment civil rights Imperial Germany. 

expanded statement this point will 
found article Study Managerial Ideol- 
ogies,” Economic Development and Cultural Change, 
(January, 1957), pp. 118-128. 


tions.'* The ideologies management, which 
reflect this “inner capacity,” naturally pro- 
voke new challenges and these turn lead 
new managerial responses, that the 
societal level there replication the 
action-reaction process typical inter- 
action among individuals. 

analysis this process must deal with 
those explicitly formulated ideas that are 
close possible the collective experience 
employers and workers. This social phi- 
losophizing and for the ordinary man 
participant occurs level somewhere 
between his attitudes individual and 
the sophisticated formulations the social 
theorist. Such philosophizing exemplified 
what Andrew Ure wrote his Philosophy 
Manufactures what the publicity- 
men for General Motors say their pam- 
phlet Man Man the Job. However, the 
serious analysis such documents vari- 
ance with the prevailing tendency dismiss 
them obviously biased and hence un- 
worthy consideration their own terms. 
Marx, may recalled, reserved some 
his choicest invective for his characterization 
Ure’s book, and this respect Marx was 
forerunner the intellectuals born the 
1850s and 1860s. Freud, Durkheim, Pareto, 
and others shared with Marx the search for 
some underlying principle force that could 
explain the manifest beliefs and actions mak- 
ing the external record individual and 
collective Many writers this 
generation were less interested what man 
said, than why said it. Accordingly, 
ideologies management might dismissed 
because they merely express class-interest, 


14The quoted phrase occurs Burckhardt’s 
definition the objective culture-history, which 
“goes the heart past mankind [because] de- 
clares what mankind was, wanted, thought, per- 
ceived, and was able do. this way culture his- 
tory deals with what constant, and the end 
this constant appears greater and more important 
than the momentary, quality appears greater 
and more instructive than action. For actions 
are only the individual expressions certain 
inner capacity, which always able recreate 
these same actions. Goals and presuppositions are, 
therefore, important events.” See Jacob 
Burckhardt, Griechische Kulturgeschichte, Stutt- 
gart: Kroener, 1952, Vol. 

Stuart Hughes, and So- 
ciety, New York: Knopf, 1958, which gives per- 
ceptive analysis this “generation.” 
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because they not reveal the real atti- 
tudes the employers, because they dis- 
guise actual exploitative practices, because 
all this talk tells nothing about man’s 
behavior about his personality structure. 
These various objections have common 
intellectual preoccupation with covert forces 
that can explain the manifest content the 
social world. 

Modern social science owes this intel- 
lectual tradition many important insights, 
but also many its aberrations. Where the 
phenomena the social world are treated 
merely the reflection “hidden forces,” 
speculation easily becomes uncontrolled with 
the result that observable evidence dis- 
missed from consideration being “irrele- 
grounds. The difficulty familiar Marx’s 
theory history which encouraged him 
treat whole series facts epiphenomena, 
such the “false consciousness” the 
workers that was bound superseded 
the course history. Similarly, the Freudian 
approach tends devalue 
study social life because deals with the 
appearance rather than the underlying mo- 
tivations social action. Again, the use 
organic analogies the study society 
treats all actions dependent adjustments 
other actions (or environmental condi- 
consequently this approach devalues 
all deliberate and all innovative activity, 
since upon analysis such activity will re- 
vealed yet another dependent adjustment. 
in-expert hands all these approaches 
lead cavalier construction the evi- 
dence which can always more easily im- 
puted the “underlying determinants” than 
analyzed deiail its own ground. 

Yet human experience occurs this phe- 
nomenological level—and the study ideol- 
ogies management illustrates that can 
also provide approach our understand- 
ing the social The managerial 


the type that can elicited questionnaire 
study, but the “constant process formulation 
and reformulation which spokesmen identified 
with social group seek articulate what they 
sense its shared understandings.” See Work 
and Authority, xxii. call these articulations 
“ideologies” the specific sense “ideas considered 
the context group-action.” All ideas may 
analyzed from this viewpoint; hence depart from 
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interpretations the authority relationship 
economic enterprises together with the 
workers’ contrast-conception concerning their 
collective position emerging industrial 
society constitute composite image class 
relations which has changed over time and 
which also differs from country country. 
This aspect the changing social structure 
may studied examining each ideological 
position terms its logical corrolaries 
these relate the authority the employers 
and wider sense the class position 
employers and workers the society. Where 
these corrolaries create major problems for 
the complacent self-interest the group, one 
may expect the development tensions, and 
perhaps change, ideologically 

Such ideologies, and this second level 
analysis, are part expediential ration- 
alizations for the problems confronting the 
entrepreneur, and part the result his- 
torically cumulative response-patterns among 
social groups. this way ideologies are 
formulated through the constant interplay 
between current contingencies and historical 
legacies. Marx put it, “men make their 
own history,” but they “under circum- 
stances directly given and transmitted from 
the past.” (Marxian dogmatism consistently 
sacrificed the first the second part this 
Accordingly, ideologies 


the identification “ideologies” with false mis- 
leading ideas. 

For example, the turn the century Ameri- 
can employers asserted their absolute authority over 
the workers but this assertion lacked content until 
the bureaucratization industry brought the fore 
experts who worked out methods for the exercise 
authority. Again, the Tsar’s assertion authority 
over all the people inadvertently encouraged the 
peasants appeal the Tsar for redress griev- 
ances. This procedure adapted from that used 
Max Weber his sociology religion. 

The sentence immediately following this quota- 
tion reads: “The tradition all the dead genera- 
tions weighs like nightmare the brain the 
living.” See Karl Marx, The 18th Brumaire Louis 
Bonaparte, New York: International Publishers, 
n.d., 13. not accept this polemical exaggera- 
tion, since traditions are enabling well dis- 
abling, but the emphasis upon the impact cultural 
tradition current ideologies more line with 
the facts than the effort explain the latter solely 
terms the problems the businessman encounters 
his work. Such interpretation leads 
elimination ideological changes, and differences 


management can explained only part 
rationalizations self-interest; they also 
result from the legacy institutions and 
ideas which “adopted” each generation 
much child “adopts” the grammar his 
native language. Historical legacies are thus 
part the social structure: they should not. 
excluded from discipline that focusses 
attention upon the persistence group- 
structures. the following section at- 
tempt made show the link between his- 
torical legacies and the structure industrial 
societies relating ideologies manage- 
ment the bureaucratization industry. 


IDEOLOGIES, INDUSTRIAL BUREAUCRACY, 
AND TOTALITARIANISM 


Since the 18th century Anglo-American 
and Russian civilizations have witnessed 
growing managerial concern with the atti- 
tudes well the productivity workers. 
possible relate this change ideology 
large number the developments which 
comprise the transition from early 
mature industrial society. The changing 
structure industrial organizations was only 
one these developments. Yet the bureau- 
cratization economic enterprises spe- 
cial importance for any attempt “interpret 
the difference fact and ideology between 
totalitarian and nontotalitarian form sub- 
reaucratization also especially suitable for 
comparative study authority relations 
industry, since involves processes that are 
directly comparable two such different 
civilizations England and Russia. This 
choice focus deliberately eschews com- 
prehensive theory society favor se- 
lecting problem which, suitable for com- 
parative analysis, will also lead analy- 
sis social structures. For, comparable 
groups different societies confront and 


between ideologies, since all ideologies are this 
sense responses the strains endemic modern 
society. Cf. Francis Sutton al., The American 
Business Creed, Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1956, passim, where the change business 
ideologies over time denied and where these ideol- 
ogies are explained exactly the same terms na- 
tionalism and anti-capitalism. See also the comments 
Leland Jenks, Ideologies,” Explorations 
Entrepreneurial History, (October, 1957), 
pp. 1-7. 
Work and Authority, xx. 
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over time resolve common problem, then 
comparative analysis their divergent 
resolutions will reveal the divergence social 
Problems systematic management 
labor come the fore where the increasing 
complexity economic enterprises makes 
their operation more and more dependent 
upon ethic work performance. This 
ethic involves degree steady intensity 
work, reasonable accuracy, and compli- 
ance with general rules and specific orders 
that falls somewhere between blind obedience 
and unpredictable caprice. Where personal 
supervision replaced impersonal rules 
the efficiency organization will vary 
with the degree which these attributes 
work-performance are realized, this 
realization part the on-going bureau- 
cratization economic enterprises. That 
say, management subjects the conditions 
employment impersonal systematiza- 
tion, while the employees seek modify the 
implementation the rules their personal 
interests and their commitment (or lack 
commitment) the goals the organization 
dictate. everyone knows, there more 
effective means organizational sabotage 
than letter-perfect compliance with all the 
rules and consistent refusal the em- 
ployees use their own judgment. “Beyond 
what commands can effect and supervision 
can control, beyond what incentives can in- 
duce and penalties prevent, there exists 
exercise discretion important even rela- 
tively menial jobs, which managers eco- 
nomic enterprises seek enlist for the 


Here again indebted the work Max 
Weber, although more what did his own 
studies than what wrote about them his 
methodology. See forthcoming Max Weber, 
Intellectual Portrait, New York: Doubleday, 1960, 
Chapter 

Work and Authority, 251. avoid pos- 
sible misunderstanding add that this assertion, 
which elaborated ibid., pp. 244-251, 
judgment compatible with the endeavor put 
basis. The substitution machine methods for 
manual operations obviously on-going process 
that has greatly curtailed the areas possible dis- 
cretion, although machine methods aiso create new 
opportunities for discretionary judgments. But while 
these methods and organizational manipulations may 
curtail and reallocate the areas which discretion 
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literature organizations this exercise 
number terms: Veblen called the 
drawal efficiency;” Max Weber referred 
the bureaucratic tendency towards 
secrecy; Herbert Simon might call the 
“zone non-acceptance.” have suggested 
the phrase “strategies independence” 
get away from the negative connotations 
the other terms, since the exercise dis- 
cretion may serve achieve, well 
subvert, the goals organization. 
Now, the great difference between totali- 
tarian and nontotalitarian forms subordi- 
nation consists the managerial handling 
this generic attribute all authority rela- 
tions. The historical legacies some Western 
countries have encouraged management 
presuppose the existence common uni- 
verse discourse between superiors and sub- 
ordinates, and this presupposition related 
the successful resolution the crisis 
aspirations. From the evangelism and the 
tough-minded laissez-faire approach 18th 
century England the latest refinement 
the “human relations” approach, managerial 
appeals have been addressed the good faith 
subordinates order enlist their co- 
operation. Whether such good faith existed 
less important than that such appeals were 
made, though probable that England 
and the United States large masses work- 
ers one way another accepted manage- 
rial authority legitimate even they were 
indifferent to, rejected, the managerial 
appeals Russia, the other 
hand, historical legacies did encourage 
management (under the Tsars) presup- 
pose the existence common universe 
discourse between superiors 
nates. From the time Peter the Great 
the period rapid industrial growth the 
last decades preceding World War man- 
agerial appeals were addressed the work- 
ers’ duty obedience towards all those 
positions authority. Whether not the 
workers actually developed sense duty, 
the appeals presupposed that they had not. 
Accordingly, officials and manageis did not 


possible desired, and may this way achieve 


greater efficiency, they cannot, believe, eliminate 


discretion. 
Work and Authority, pp. 248-249, for 


fuller statement. 
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rely the good faith among their subordi- 
nates, but attempted instead eliminate the 
subordinates’ strategies independence. 

This managerial refusal accept the tacit 
evasion rules and norms the uncon- 
trolled exercise judgment related 
specific type bureaucratization which con- 
stitutes the fundamental principle totali- 
tarian government. such regime the will 
the highest party authorities absolute 
the interest their substantive objectives. 
The party may disregard not only all formal 
procedures which laws are validated but 
also its own previous rulings; and where 
norms may changed moment’s notice, 
the rule law destroyed. Totalitarianism 
also does away with the principle single 
line authority. Instead relying 
enactment laws and the supervision 
their execution from the top, totalitarian 
regimes use the hierarchy the party 
order expedite and control each step 
the execution orders through the regular 
administrative channels. This may seen 
the major device which such regimes 
seek prevent officials from escaping inspec- 
tion while compelling them use their ex- 
pertise intensified effort implement 
the orders the regime. totalitarian gov- 
ernment based, therefore, two inter- 
locking hierarchies authority. The work 
every factory, every governmental office, 
every unit the army the secret police, 
well every cultural social organiza- 
tion, programmed, coordinated, and super- 
vised some agency government. But 
also propagandized, expedited, criticized, 
spied upon, and incorporated special cam- 
paigns agency the totalitarian party, 
which separately responsible the higher 
party authorities. 

The rationale this principle double 
government can stated within the frame- 
work Max Weber’s analysis bureau- 
cracy. ideally functioning bureaucracy 
his sense the most efficient method solv- 
ing large-scale organizational tasks. But this 
true only these tasks involve more 
less stable orientation towards norms which 
seek maintain the rule law and 
achieve equitable administration 
These conditions are absent where tasks are 
assigned omnipotent and revolutionary 
authority. Under the simulated combat con- 
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Europe, Berkeley: University California Press. 
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ditions totalitarian regime the norms 
that govern conduct not stay put for any 
length time, although each norm turn 
will the basis unremitting drive for 
prodigies achievement. response, sub- 
ordinates will tend use their devices 
concealment for the sake systematic, 
tacit, strategies independence. They will 
not only for reasons convenience, 
but because the demands made upon them 
the regime are “irrational” from the view- 
point expert knowledge and systematic 
The party, the other hand, 
seeks prevent the types concealment 
that make such collective strategies possible 
putting every worker and official under 
maximum pressure utilize their expertise 
the fullest extent. This the rationale 
double hierarchy government, which 
places party functionary the side 
every work unit order prevent conceal- 
ment and apply pressure. The two hier- 
archies would required, even all key 
positions government and industry were 
filled party functionaries. For function- 
ary turned worker official would still 
responsible for the plan, 
while the new party functionary would still 
charged with keeping that official under 
pressure and surveillance.** 

this way totalitarianism replaces the old 
system stratification new one based 
criteria activism and party orthodoxy. 
The ethic work performance which this 
regime relies not the product century- 


Hence they will even for the purpose 
achieving the objectives the party itself. Cf. 
Joseph Berliner, Factory and Manager the USSR, 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957, which 
documents that the most successful Soviet managers 
use the systematic subversion authoritative com- 
mands for the purpose realizing the ends these 
commands well for their personal convenience. 
This fact suggests that “good faith” can incul- 
cated many ways, even the systematic distrust 
all subordinates, provided course that the dis- 
trust has higher rationale, such the utopian 
and nationalist ideology Russian Communism. 

24A case study totalitarianism the context 
industrial relations contained Work and 
Authority, Chapter For more generalized treat- 
ment this approach totalitarianism, cf. Bendix, 
“The Cultural and Political Setting Economic 
Rationality Western and Eastern Europe,” 
the forthcoming Gregory Grossman, editor, Eco- 
nomic Calculation and Organization Eastern 
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long growth the West, but material 
incentives and political supervision that 
seeks prevent evasion from below well 
from above. For example, the collective 
“bargaining” agreements Soviet industry 
are fact declarations loyalty which 
individuals and groups pledge themselves 
publicly overfulfillment the plan, 
while the subsequent organization public 
confessionals, the manipulation status dif- 
ferences between activists and others, the 
principle collective leadership, and further 
devices seek maximize performance and 
prevent the “withdrawal efficiency.” The 
individual subordinate surrounded almost 
literally. Aside from ordinary incentives 
controlled his superior and the party 
agitator who stands the side his su- 
perior; but also controlled below” 
the sense that the social pressures his 
peer group are manipulated party agita- 
tors and their agents. This institutionaliza- 
tion suspicion and the consequent elimina- 
tion privacy are justified the ground 
that the party “represents” the masses, spear- 
heads the drive for Russian industrialization, 
and leads the cause world communism. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose this paper state the 
case for comparative analysis social 
structures, which pays attention the his- 
torical continuity societies well 
the concatenation group structures and 
deliberate, self-interested action the proc- 
ess social change. lieu abstract con- 
siderations have tried make this case 
analyzing some implications ideologies 
management the course industrializa- 
tion. 

The change ideologies management 
during the last two centuries Anglo-Ameri- 
can and Russian civilization was similar 
increased managerial concern with the atti- 
tudes workers that presumably account for 
their differential productivity. This overall 
similarity coincides, however, with funda- 
mental divergence. Western civilization 
the authority relations between employers 
and workers remained more less autono- 
mous realm group activity even where the 
“human relations” approach 
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the earlier individualism. Russia, the em- 
ployment relationship has been subjected 
throughout superordinate authority 
which regulated the conduct employers 
and workers and which could transform su- 
periors into subordinates (more rarely) 
subordinates into superiors, when govern- 
mental policies seemed warrant such 
action. 

This comparison ideologies manage- 
ment significant for specific historical rea- 
sons addition the fact that authority 
relations economic enterprises are uni- 
versal attribute industrialization and hence 
lend themselves comparative analysis. 
Ideologies management became significant 
when the equalitarianism property owners, 
brought the fore the French revolution 
and the legal codifications which followed, 
was contrasted with the inequality the 
employment relationship. 
awareness this inequality coincided with 
the decline traditional subordination 
the lower classes and hence with rise as- 
pirations for social and political well for 
legal equality. England these demands for 
equal rights citizenship the part the 
lower classes eventuated painful but 
peaceful reconstitution class relations; 
Russia, the same demands were rejected and 
finally led the revolutions 1905 and 
1917. 

The comparative study ideologies 
historical interest. Such ideologies may 
considered indexes readiness act, 
which together with the ideological responses 
other groups, can provide with clue 
the class relations society. Ideologies, 
assumed, are integral part culture, 
which should analyzed its own terms 
index the social structure, much 
the neurotic symptoms individual are 
further assumed that such ideologies are ex- 
pediential rationalizations what are taken 
the material interests group, but 
that such rationalizations tend circum- 
scribed the historical legacies which are 
part country’s developing social struc- 
ture. 

Although ideologies management can 
treated clue class relations, also 
worthwhile relate them other aspects 
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the social structure. One such aspect, 
which especially suitable for comparison 
totalitarian and non-totalitarian regimes, 
the fact that all industrial enterprises 
undergo process bureaucratization and 
all bureaucracy involves the use discretion 
the execution commands. Comparison 
between the Anglo-American and the Russian 
tradition reveals that the two cases man- 
agerial appeals have differed terms 
whether not they have presupposed the 
good faith subordinates. Where that sup- 
position has not been made, the drive for 
industrialization takes the specific form 
double hierarchy government which 
designed apply maximum pressure sub- 
ordinates and forestall their evasion 
commands supplementing executive with 
political controls every point the chain 
command. 


Both English and American and Russian 
industrialization have been marked bu- 
reaucratization, and bureaucratization cer- 
tainly threatens the development initia- 
But the Soviet case also illustrates 
that this threat may 
measures. One might speak institution- 
alization initiative the totalitarian party 
and one can speculate that the dynamic drive 
the Soviet regime might jeopardized 
too much relaxation Cold War which ap- 
pears justify that drive. This is, sub- 
mit, the new context which the compara- 
tive study ideologies management will 
continue intellectual challenge. 


Joseph Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism 
and Democracy, New York: Harper, 1950, where 
this theme elaborated. 


SOURCES DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 
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Bureau the Census 


The 1953 census Mainland China disclosed population 582.6 million. Demographic data 
from official sources seem reliable and useful despite defects data collection and 
analysis, particularly, underenumeration females and infants and distortion the age-sex 
structure. Use population registers for public security purposes has weakened the registra- 
tion system. Data vital rates are affected underregistration. Urban growth data suffer 
from underregistration rural migrants. Demographic field surveys fail apply standard 
sampling procedures and controls. There evidence that demographic data are fabricated 
for propaganda purposes. Peiping, policy and planning are based these data. With appro- 
priate adjustment, they may used demographic research Mainland China. 


published very few data the present 

population Mainland China. Little 
information available population 
densities, internal migration, family size and 
composition, marital status, marriage and 
divorce rates, and the population civil 
divisions smaller than provinces. There are 
some data labor force composition, age 
and sex distribution, the size major ethnic 
groups, the size cities 100,000 over, 
and the growth rural and urban sectors 


Chinese Communists have thus far 


This revised version paper presented 
the annual meeting the Population Association 
America, May, 1958. 


the population from Recent 
publications have given the population 
province for 1954 and figures for individual 
provinces for subsequent years. Occasional 
figures have been released local and na- 
tional vital rates, sex ratios, voting popula- 
tion, school enrollments, cooperative mem- 
berships, and on. However, detailed 
regional breakdowns, reliable time series, and 
more refined indices and measures are not 
issued and may not available even the 
State Statistical Bureau Peiping. Not all 
the published data are accepted uncriti- 
cally Peiping, and not all that Peiping 
accepts will pass critical evaluation the 
basis internal evidence. 
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The population Mainland China was 
582.6 million June 30, 1953, according 
the results the census Al- 
though many students had regarded the 
totals reported for earlier censuses and regis- 
trations gross underenumerations, few 
were prepared for figure this magnitude. 
Peiping first hailed the results 
assurance abundant human resources for 
“socialist but was soon 
apparent that the size and rate growth 
the population were more liability than 
asset social and economic planning. 
The government later adopted policy sup- 
porting birth control grounds which are 
Malthusian all but name; has revised 
its policy the expansion urban centers. 
Both these decisions were influenced 
population data. not plausible argue 
that these data were fabricated purely for 
propaganda purposes. However inadequate, 
they are probably the best Peiping has. 
Nevertheless, the limitations demographic 
data Mainland China must explored 
before they can used properly. The main 
problem dealing with these materials con- 
cerns the defects inherent the methods 
collection and tabulation the data. 


THE CENSUS 1953 


Most current information the popula- 
tion Mainland China comes either from 
the census 1953 from the several at- 
tempts population registration dating from 
1951 the present. The 1953 census the 
best source the size the mainland pop- 
ulation. standard schedule was used and 
detailed instructions were issued for the de- 
termination age, the identification per- 
manent and temporary residents, and the 
enumeration persons special institu- 
tional categories. The information sought was 
elementary: name, age, sex, ethnic group, 
and relationship head household.? The 
U.S.S.R. census 1939 was used model, 
and Soviet census expert was hand for 


New China News Agency, Peiping, November 
1954, American Consulate General, Hong Kong, 
Current Background, 301, November 1954, pp. 

2“Council Directive the National Census,” 
New China News Agency, Peiping, April 1953: 
Krotevich, “Vsekitaiskaia Perepis’ Naseleniia 
1953 g.” Vestnik Statistiki, 1955, pp. 40, 46. 


consultation during all phases the work.* 

Official confidence the census results 
was unbounded. Peiping claimed that sam- 
ple check had shown omissions amounting 
only 0.255 per cent and duplications 
amounting only 0.139 per cent. There 
indication how the check was 
conducted whether was actually based 
independent field work. 

Within China, social scientists expressed 
cautious scepticism regarding this claim. 
They noted that the period preparation 
for the census was too brief, the staff was 
not adequately trained, the census depended 
mainly reports heads household 
registration centers instead 
to-house canvassing, and tabulation differ- 
ent administrative levels made impossible 
for statisticians the national level check 
the accuracy the They further 
criticized the census authorities for excessive 
reliance Russian statistical techniques, for 
exclusion the older generation Western- 
trained statistical experts, and for imposing 
security rules which prevented nongovern- 
ment scholars from working directly with the 

Some the circumstances the census- 
taking point the possibility over- 
count; others strongly support the supposi- 
tion undercount. heads household 
suspected that the census was used 
determine the size food and cloth 
rations they expected tax allowances for 
large numbers dependents, they would 
probably have been tempted their 
reports wherever they could without 
danger detection. They may have reported 
temporary residents permanent members 
their households, they may have re- 
ported temporarily absent family members 


Lin and Hsiao Lu, “More the 1953 
Census,” T’ung chi kung tso t’ung hsiin, 10, October 
17, 1955, American Consulate General, Hong 
Kong, Extracts from China Mainland Magazines, 
29, March 26, 1956, 28. 

Ta, New China’s Population Census 
1953 and Its Relations National Reconstruction 
and Demographic Research, Stockholm: The Inter- 
national Statistical Institute, August, 1957, pp. 

the State Statistical Bureau, Hsiieh 
Mu-ch’iao, Invites University Professors Eco- 
nomics and Statistics Peiping and Tientsin 
Symposium Help the Rectification the State 
Statistical Bureau,” T’ung chi kung tso, (June, 
1957), 


who should have been classed permanent 
absentees and listed that side the 
census schedule which was not tabu- 
lated. Deceased family members may have 
been reported still living. Migrants eager 
comply with local authorities may have 
given data both the points origin and 
destination rather than risk appearing 
uncooperative local census officials. The 
reporting data some areas the 
time enumeration rather than the census 
critical date would also have inflated the 
count, assuming that the population had 
increased the interim. 

the other hand, five important aspects 
the census-taking procedure suggest that 
underenumeration was probably more fre- 
quent than overenumeration: (1) The census 
was designed for use national planning 
and the registration voters for the na- 
tional elections. Voting registration, how- 
ever, included “investigation” deter- 
mine politicai eligibility vote. Although 
only small percentage voters were dis- 
qualified for political reasons, the prospect 
investigation must have caused some per- 
sons avoid enumeration.® (2) measures 
were taken specifically ensure the com- 
plete enumeration infants and females, 
both usually underrepresented Chinese 
population counts. (3) The census-taking 
lasted one year, from May, 1953, April, 
1954. few households were enumerated 
before June 30, the critical date the 
census, but the great majority were counted 
long after the census date. the case the 
early enumerations, the census-takers were 
directed verify the count after the census 
date, making corrections for births and 
deaths which occurred between the time 
enumeration and the census date. Granted 
that births exceeded deaths, the failure 
make thorough check these cases would 
yield net undercount. the case house- 
holds enumerated after June 30, the census- 
takers would have less difficulty excluding 
infants born after the census date than 
gaining information about persons alive 


Teng Hsiao-p’ing, and General Election 
Completed China: Population China Over 
600 New China News Agency, Peiping, 
June 19, 1954, American Consulate General, Hong 
Kong, Survey China Mainland Press, 832, June 
19-21, 1954, 
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the census date who had died the time 
the enumeration. (4) order make 
strictly jure census, enumerators were in- 
structed exclude temporary residents from 
the enumeration with the understanding that 
they would included the registration 
the place permanent residence. all like- 
lihood, number people were thus omitted 
both places. This would affect both indi- 
vidual migrant workers and whole families. 
(5) the case persons moving during 
the census period, likely that omissions 
exceeded duplications because the pro- 
longed duration the enumeration. Persons 
who the time local enumerations were 
living place other than that which 
they were residing the census date could 
not enumerated locally; yet the chances 
their being recalled and reported their 
former place residence would have de- 
creased considerably with the lapse time. 

Complete age and sex distributions from 
the census are not included the official 
releases, but come indirectly papers 
two leading Chinese demographers read 
before statistical bodies outside China. 
December, 1956, Tai Shih-kuang presented 
paper Calcutta which gave set 
sex ratios for irregular age groups (see 
Table paper sent the Interna- 
tional Statistical Institute Stockholm 
August, 1957, Ch’en provides the only 
complete percentage age distribution far 
available (see Table Neither these 
sources combines age and sex data 
single distribution and neither uses absolute 
numbers. Both Ch’en’s age distribution and 
Tai’s sex ratios show tendencies which have 
been noted earlier studies Chinese popu- 
persons age and over, sharp rise 
sex ratios ages 10-14, and marked 
excess females after age 55. Yet there are 
extreme variations sex ratio size 
between successive age groups, such are 
found the censuses most Asian coun- 
tries and many earlier Chinese popula- 
tion studies. The relative regularity the 
1953 data may mean that addition the 
smoothing effect the age grouping chosen, 


Shih-kuang, 1953 Population Census 
China, Calcutta: Indian Statistical Institute, Decem- 
ber 20, 1956, 21. 

Ch’en Ta, cit., Table 23. 
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Sex AcE, MAINLAND CHINA, 
1953 
Age Groups Males per 100 Females 

104.9 
110.0 
113.7 
111.5 
106.8 
years and over........ 86.7 


Source: Tai Shih-kuang, 1953 Population Census 
China, Calcutta: Indian Statistical Institute, 
December 20, 1956, 21. 


some further adjustments were made the 
data prior their publication Ch’en and 
Tai. 

The census also yielded urban and rural 
population totals. The announcement 
13.26 per cent urban population according 
the census differs sharply from the esti- 
mates per cent urban which were cur- 
rent the 1930s and 1940s. The definition 
urban areas released and fur- 
ther modified 1957 much more inclu- 
sive than those use most other Asian 


Council Resolution the Criteria for 
Demarcation Rural and Urban Areas,” 
chi kung tso t’ung hsiin, 12, 1955. Cf. Hsin hua pao 
yiieh k’an, 1956, 

Handbook People’s China, Peiping: 1957, 
pp. 75-80. 


Total Population 


Per Cent 

Increase 
End Over Pre- 
Number ceding Year 


551,960 1.9 61,690 
563,000 2.0 66,320 
574,820 2.1 71,630 
587,960 2.3 77,670 
601,720 2.3 81,550 
614,650 2.1 82,850 
627,800 2.1 89,150 


Source: T’ung chi kung tso, June 14, 1957, 11, pp. Combined from Tables and Extracts 
from China Mainland Magazines, 91, July 22, 1957, pp. 23-24. 
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(In Thousands) 


Urban Population 


Number Per ceding Year Number Per ceding Year 


1953 
Per Cent Total 
Age Groups Population 

100.0 

3.3 

12.3 

12.0 
9.3 
years and over........ 1.0 


Source: Ch’en Ta, New China’s Population Census 
and Its Relations National Reconstruction and 
Demographic Research, Stockholm: International 
Statistical Institute, August 8-15, 1957, 23. 


countries. This definition must have been 
similar that force when the census 
results were tabulated, for subsequent figures 
show sudden change the urban pro- 
portion the population such might have 
resulted from change definition. The 
urban figure the census was slightly in- 
flated the inclusion agricultural com- 
munities nearby cities, especially those the 
vicinity the larger municipalities. The 
urban data Table exclude agricultural 
communities; this reflects change re- 
porting practice since the census. Despite 
the broad definition and the inclusion 
some rural elements, the urban ratio for the 


Rural Population 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Increase Increase 
Over Pre- Over Pre- 


11.1 7.0 490,270 88.9 1.3 
11.8 496,680 88.2 1.3 
12.5 8.0 503,190 87.5 1.3 
13.2 8.4 510,290 86.8 1.4 
5.0 520,170 86.5 1.9 
13.5 1.6 531,800 86.5 2.2 
14.2 7.6 538,650 85.8 1.3 


. 
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mainland remains one the lowest the 
world. 


THE REGISTRATION SYSTEM 


The system population registration now 
force the mainland was first set 
the major cities under regulations 
gated the Ministry Public Security 
July, 1951. the system was 
extended rural areas under the central 
direction the Ministry Internal Affairs. 
The 1955 directive left decisions details 
procedure the local authorities. Births, 
deaths, in- and out-migration were 
recorded, but only the year-end population 
totals were reported higher levels. 
The reporting was belated and unstandard- 
ized. There was provision for the central 
collection vital statistics migration 

The effectiveness the registration sys- 
tem has diminished because has been used 
not only means recording but also 
controlling population movements, par- 
ticularly the rural-to-urban drift. The use 
removal permits for migrants seems 


have broken down during the urban influx 


1955-1957. Records were falsified 
ignored many cases. Responsible author- 
ities allowed the system was 
reorganized under new set regulations 
issued January, 1958, with the Ministry 
Public Security full charge. The police 
function now clearly the major 

the registration data thus far published, 
the most complete series shows total popula- 
tion, rural and urban population, and rates 


11“State Council’s Directive Concerning Estab- 
lishment Permanent System for Registration 
Persons,” New China News Agency, Peiping, July 
1955, American Consulate General, Hong Kong: 
Survey China Mainland Press, 1082, July 5-6, 
1955, pp. 

12“Stop Blind Rural Exodus,” Jen min jih pao, 
Peiping, December 19, 1957; “Peasants Cities 
Should Urged Return-to Production Vil- 
lage,” Jen min jih pao, Peiping, December 16, 1957, 
American Consulate General, Hong Kong: Survey 
China Mainland Press, 1682, January 1958, 
pp. 2-8. 

“Regulations the People’s Republic China 
Governing Household New China 
News Agency, Peiping, January 1958, Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Hong Kong: Survey 
China Mainland Press, 1695, January 21, 1958, pp. 
1-12. 
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growth for the two sectors, 
Only the figures for 1954 and 1955 appear 
based mainly registration reports; 
the others are estimates projections. 
therefore difficult say what extent 
the peculiarities the series stem from 
defective registration. Some the fluctua- 
tions urban growth rates may ascribed 
the expulsion from the cities recent 
rural migrants and the so-called “voluntary” 
movement urban residents rural areas. 
However, the decline the rate growth 
the total population shown for 1955 
contrary expectations and official state- 
ments about increasing growth rates during 
this period, and may indicate that increasing 
numbers persons were evading registration. 

Vital rates have been announced for eight 
major cities. The more recent figures give 
crude death rates low 6.0 8.0, while 
crude birth rates range from the low thirties 
the low forties. Only for the municipality 
Peiping are there figures for several suc- 
cessive years. The Peiping figures for total 
births increase per cent 1954 and 
maintain the new level thereafter; those for 
total deaths vary from year year, with 
marked low 1953, the year the census, 
and relative rise 1954. These anomalies 
suggest that the system unstable cov- 
erage. registration incomplete the 
capital city, probably worse elsewhere. 

Even indication the level urban 
vital rates the data may misleading. Mor- 
tality rates may seriously affected the 
custom returning one’s native village 
die. Similarly, urban birth rates may 
inflated the inclusion the data births 
mothers from surrounding rural areas 
the new city maternity centers. There 
indication that the registration system pre- 
pared cope with these problems. 


SAMPLE SURVEYS 


addition census and registration data, 
results number sample surveys have 
been published. The accuracy check the 
census was reportedly based 9.2 per 


14“Data China’s Population from 1949 
1956,” T’ung chi kung tso, 11, June, 1957, 
American Consulate General, Hong Kong: Extracts 
from China Mainland Magazines, 91, July 22, 1957, 
pp. 22-25. 
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COMPOSITION AND RESULTS SAMPLE 
Accuracy 1953 CENSUS 
MAINLAND CHINA 


Size sample......... 52,953,400 


Per cent total popula- 
Composition sample.. 343 counties and cities 


provinces, plus 
other cities and 
autonomous area. 
2.55 per thousand 
Duplications........... 1.39 per thousand 
Net underenumeration... 1.16 per thousand 


Source: Ch’en, cit., 


cent sample the population directly enu- 
merated. The sample included parts 343 
counties and cities provinces, plus five 
other cities and one ethnic minority area. 
The results were tabulated separately for 
the rural and urban components, and the 
latter was turn subdivided into institu- 
tional 
There are indications that any attempt 
was made secure random sample; 
administrative convenience was apparently 
the basis selection (see Table 4). 

The often cited birth rate 37, death 
rate 17, and natural increase rate 
per thousand per year were based another 
survey. this case the sample comprised 
large and medium-sized cities, the entire 
province Ninghsia, ten counties from other 
provinces, and parts other 
The total population the sample areas 
was 30,180,000. About per cent the 
counties China range size from 200,000 
300,000, although some run high 
Ninghsia, which had popula- 
tion just over 900,000 was well 
above the national average the proportion 
rural. Yet the urban component this sam- 


Pai Chien-hua, “600 Million People—A Great 
Strength for Socialist Construction China,” Jen 
min pao, Peiping, November 1954, Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Hong Kong: Survey 
China Mainland Press, 926, November 11-12, 1954, 
33; Yin-ch’u, New Theory Popula- 
tion,” Jen min jih pao, Peiping, July 1957, 
American Consulate General, Hong Kong: Current 
469, 

Handbook People’s China, Peiping: 1957, 
78. See also Thomas, Government and 
Administration Communist China, New York: 
Institute Pacific Relations, 1955, pp. 86-87. 

Ta, op. cit., 10. 
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ple more than half the total, whereas 
the urban population China about one- 
seventh the total population. Once again 
appears that administrative convenience 
rather than scientific design determined the 
composition the sample (see Table 5). 
The survey million which yielded 
the 2.0 per cent natural increase rate incor- 
porated two earlier surveys vital rates. 
The first covered two small rural areas, 
which were studied during the period from 
June, 1951, June, This survey 
found birth rate 33.64, death rate 
19.34, and natural increase rate 
14.30. The second sample included these two 
areas together with five rural counties and 
part sixth county, plus the munic- 
ipalities referred above, making pre- 
dominantly urban This sample 
shows birth rate 38, death rate 11, 
and natural increase rate 27. see 
here the cumulative formation three stages 
the sample 30,180,000. The changes 
vital rates from one stage the next suggest 
that the addition rural components con- 
sistently raises the death rate and lowers the 
birth rate. may inferred that attempt 
has been made weight the sample order 
achieve the rural-urban ratio the coun- 
mind that this the sample upon which the 
widely quoted increase rate 2.0 per cen 
per year based. 
Not only are the government surveys 
vital rates defective sample design, but 
there good reason also suspect under- 
enumeration births and deaths. Ch’en 
has published the results surveys 
“fairly high accuracy,” which selected 
from still larger number conducted during 
does not reveal his sources, 
but they are presumably the surveys upon 
which the government announcements were 
based. The population involved the 
surveys totalled 1,800,000 and was predom- 
inantly rural. The birth rate for this popula- 


19“Census and Registration Work Completed 
Areas with Percent Population China,” New 
China News Agency, Peiping, March 10, 1954, 
American Consulate General, Hong Kong: Survey 
China Mainland Press, 766, March 13-15, 1954, 
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COMPOSITION AND RESULTS SAMPLE SURVEYS VITAL MAINLAND 1951-1954 


Size 
Sample 
Sample (thousands) 


Composition 


Natural 
Death Increase 
Rate 


medium and large cities; province 
Ninghsia; counties; parts 
other counties district, towns, 


townships, villages) 


village 


inces 


Source: Pai Chien-hua, “600 Million People—A Great Strength for Socialist Construction China, 


Jen min pao; Peiping, November 1954, American Consulate General, Hong Kong: Survey China 


Mainland Press, 926, November 11-12, 1954, 33. 


“Census and Registration Work Completed Areas with Per Cent Population 
China,” New China News Agency, Peiping, March 10, 1954, American Consulate General, Hong Kong: 
Survey China Mainland Press, 766, March 13-15, 1954, 27. 

Source: Ch’en Ta, op. cit., Table 25. four component surveys, covering two counties and 
three townships, there evidence undercounting births and deaths. Excluding these, the remain- 
ing population 1,227,498 had birth rate 46.7, death rate 22.2, and natural increase rate 24.5 


per thousand. 


tion was 41.6, the death rate 21.0, and the 
natural increase rate 20.6. Four the sur- 
veys, covering one-third the population 
the sample, revealed birth and death rates 
far below the average suggest that 
information the number births and 
deaths was incomplete. Ch’en observes that 
birth rates may low less prosperous 
agricultural areas, but such cases the death 
rates should somewhat higher than av- 
erage. Since the data these four counties 
also show lower death rates, underenumera- 
tion strongly indicated. Setting these four 
surveys aside, the remaining two-thirds 
the population had birth rate 46.7, 
death rate 22.2, and natural increase 
rate 24.5. 

The evidence concerning sampling method 
and completeness registration the sur- 
veys vital rates points higher country- 
wide birth and death rates than those which 
have been endorsed Peiping. the rate 
natural increase the evidence ambiguous. 
rate lower than 2.0 per cent implied 
the million sample; this contradicted 
Ch’en’s data. present there seems 
way resolving this dilemma. 

For some time after 1953 the 2.0 per cent 


natural increase rate was officially accepted 
Peiping. 1957, however, official 
spokesman reported rate 2.2 per 

natural increase rates have been an- 
nounced for rural China. The urban rate 
has been estimated Peiping 3.0 per 
cent, well above the national average. Higher 
rates have been reported for individual cities. 
The urban population has gained heavily 
through the migration people the child- 
bearing ages, thus raising the urban birth 
rate. Control disease, particularly 
affects infant and maternal mortality, 
greater the cities, thus lowering the death 
rate. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Clearly, Peiping makes use its demo- 
graphic information the formulation 
policy and planning. Despite strong ideolog- 
ical indisposition, radical shift was made 
the official policy birth control re- 
sponse what was discovered about popula- 


Appropriate Birth Control,” Jen min 
jih pao, Peiping, March 1957, American Con- 
sulate General, Hong Kong: Survey China Main- 
land Press, 1487, March 12, 1957, 


Period 
Birth 
Survey Rate 
1954?) 
1953 
Not given townships 1951- 33.64 19.34 14.3 
1953 
1954 
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tion size and rates growth through the 
census, registration, and vital rates surveys. 
Again, registration data and certain 
statistics disclosed that the urban labor force 
was increasing more rapidly than the capac- 
ity urban industry absorb it. Registra- 
tion statistics also showed 
urban nonproductive population. Conse- 
quently, current policy discourages migration 
rural residents the cities, and large 
numbers urban residents are being drafted 
for work the These major 


Szu Keng-sheng, “Several Questions for Discus- 
sion and Study the Statistics China’s Popula- 
tion,” T’ung chi kung tso, March, 1957, 
American Consulate General, Hong Kong: Extracts 
from China Mainland Magazines, 78, April 15, 1957, 
18; Wang Kuang-wei, “How Organize Agri- 
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INDEX SOCIO-ECONOMIC RANK CENSUS TRACTS 
URBAN AREAS 


index socio-economic rank census tracts, utilizing Census data occupation, 


policy decisions testify the acceptance 
official population data. 

The current demographic statistics 
Mainland China have many defects. Never- 
theless, with other defective data, they 
need not rejected altogether. With proper 
allowance for known perceptible defects, 
the data from Communist China yield much 
useful information. 


cultural Labor Power,” Chi hua ching chi, August 
1957, American Consulate General, Hong Kong: 
Extracts from China Mainland Magazines, 100, Sep- 
tember 23, 1957, pp. 11-15; Chang Ching-wu, “Why 
Must Reduce Urban Population,” Daily Worker, 
Peiping, January 1958, American Consulate 
General, Hong Kong: Survey China Mainland 
Press, 1693, January 17, 1958, pp. 7-9. Cf. Union 
Research Service, 15, November 19, 1957; 10, 
January 1958; 10, January 10, 1958. 


Midwestern University 


education, income, and non-white population, presented. The index, which requires minimal 
computation, distinguishes between tracts falling into General Pattern socio-economic 
rank and Deviant Patterns. Comparison with the Shevky-Bell social rank scale for San 
Francisco-Oakland data shows for both General Pattern and Deviant tracts, high correla- 
tion with Shevky-Bell scores. While General Pattern tracts have low urbanization scores 
the Shevky-Bell index, Deviant tracts generally have high scores. For Chicago data, each 
socio-economic level, General Pattern tracts show lower residential turnover than Deviant 


the face sustained urban growth, 
space, there continuing need for 


standards which cities and their com- 
ponents can classified meaningfully. The 
problem classification leads into measure- 
ment and the construction indices. This 


The index described this paper was developed 
for the study reported Bernard Farber, “Effects 
Severely Mentally Retarded Child Family 
Monographs the Society for Re- 
search Child Development, 24, (1959). This 
study was supported grant from the Mental 
Health Fund the Illinois Department Public 
Welfare the Institute for Research Exceptional 
Children, University Illinois. wish express 
our gratitude Joseph Gusfield, University 
Illinois, for comments and suggestions. 


tracts. Trade cities have higher proportion Deviant tracts than manufacturing cities. 


paper concerned with describing and test- 
ing index socio-economic rank 
census tracts. 

major deficiency present indices 
socio-economic rank that they are not 
regarded primarily kind homogeneity 
homogeneity indices, they should 


e.g., Wendell Bell, “Economic, Family, and 
Ethnic Status: Empirical Test,” American Soci- 
ological Review, (February, 1955), pp. 45-52; 
Maurice Van Arsdol, Jr., Santo Camilleri, and 
Calvin Schmid, “The Generality Urban Social 
Area Indexes,” American Sociological Review, 
(June, 1958), pp. 277-284; index developed 
Albert Mayer Arnold Rose, “Distance 
Migration and Socio-Economic Status Migrants,” 
American Sociological Review, (August, 1958), 
pp. 420-423. Cf. Otis Dudley Duncan and Beverly 


take into account the degree similarity 
the residents the area specific char- 
acteristics. Insofar existing indices are 
based such item median rent, pro- 
portion professionals the labor force, 
proportion unskilled workers, the char- 
acteristic often pertains only minority 
the adult residents the particular area. 
There explicit description the gross 
socio-economic score the extent homo- 
geneity among residents. 

second deficiency indices socio- 
economic rank that, with the omission 
statement about homogeneity, the compar- 
ison between scores assigned particular 
areas provides relatively little information 
about the areas. Therefore, the scores 
little clarify the nature the dimension 
being measured. For example, per cent 
the adults particular census tract 
and per cent second tract have less 
than eighth-grade education, these figures 
merely tell that one tract has relatively 
more adults who stopped their schooling 
the eighth grade. Conceivably, every tract 
the city, adults with eighth-grade 
education may constitute minority. Fur- 
thermore, when this raw percentage figure 
then used the computation gross 
socio-economic score, the total score does 
not describe the area adequately enough 
indicate the which one area 
differs from another. Nothing revealed 
the total socio-economic score itself about 
the education the majority adult res- 
idents one tract distinguished from the 
majority another tract. 

third deficiency indices socio-eco- 
nomic rank that since clear statement 
the dimension being studied made, 
system must devised for weighting various 
attributes general factor called socio- 
economic rank its equivalent. The weight- 
ing ordinarily performed through factor 
analysis, procedure having several conse- 
quences: (a) The complexity computation 
finding and then applying weights 
considerable. (b) The number categories 
used the distribution socio-economic 
levels matter the investigator’s dis- 
cretion. (c) The use numerical total scores 


Duncan, “Residential Distribution and Occupational 
American Journal Sociology, 
(March, 1955), pp. 493-503. 
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based average weights rather than score 
taking into account patterning attributes 
the area makes provision for sub-classes 
socio-economic Hence, loadings 
second factor are used provide 
weights for second dimension, according 
the principle orthogonality, the second 
dimension co-ordinate with the first rather 
than subordinate classification scheme. 

attempt was made construct 
index socio-economic rank which would 
avoid the usual deficiencies such indices. 
The specific characteristics this index, 
however, reflect the original purpose the 
index: estimate characteristics non- 
respondent families from their addresses 
mailing lists. The index described this 
paper based essentially three principles: 

Dimensionality regarded from 
Guttman rather than factor analysis perspec- 
That is, the aim was develop 
scale which assumed underlying contin- 
uum that could identified. With this aim, 
problem arose concerning the interpreta- 
tion patterns which did not conform 
the unidimensional scale. Should these devi- 
ant patterns regarded meaningful 
their own right should they considered 
random deviations? answer this 
problem was suggested the results ap- 
plications the index discussed below. 

sampling bias, one problem that pre- 
dicting attributes individuals the basis 
characteristics their area residence. 
nothing known given individual 
except his area residence, the best predic- 
tion for the individual attribute char- 
acteristic most people that area.* 
medians are used basis, individual 
can classified whether the area from 
which drawn falls above below the 
median for the city given attribute. 
For attribute (for example, median in- 
come) the census tract compared with 
the median (income) for the city, there would 


Amos Hawley and Otis Duncan, “Social 
Area Analysis: Critical Appraisal,” Land Eco- 
nomics, (November, 1957), pp. 337-345. 

Stouffer al., Measurement and 
Prediction, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1950. 

Horst al., The Prediction Personal 
Adjustment, Bulletin 48, New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1941. 
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probability greater than per cent 
that any picked random that 
area has the predicted classification 
attribute (high low income). Hence, the 
index based the principle maximum 
probability. 

Frequently, census tracts with large 
non-white population are omitted from the 
computations socio-economic status 
supplementary index segregation intro- 
duced the description socio-economic 
rank. either case, present indices are not 
parsimonious describing the ecological 
patterning the community. The non-white 
population organic part the city 
and therefore the index should treat non- 
whites part the general status system. 
Hence, within the restrictions unidimen- 
sionality and the principle maximum prob- 
ability, attempt was made include 
item non-white residents the index. 

The remaining sections this paper are 
devoted description the items used 
the index, discussion the scoring 
procedure, examination the ordering 
scale items, and investigation into the 


. 
meaning general pattern versus deviant 


patterns dichotomy. Finally, indicate 
potential application the index, the numer- 
ical distributions general pattern tracts 
and deviant tracts manufacturing and 
trade cities are compared. 

the course examining the index, com- 
parisons were made with the Shevky-Bell 
indices social rank 
These were used bench mark for eval- 
uating the index developed the University 
Illinois because their wide application. 
Here, the index constructed 
referred the Farber-Osoinach index. 


SELECTION ITEMS INDEX 


Initially, the Farber-Osoinach index was 
developed estimate characteristics non- 
respondent families research project. 
Therefore, only those items published 
Census data for 1950 which all adults 
families can classified were used the 
index.® All adults families are included 


Shevky and Wendell Bell, Social Area 
Analysis, Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1955. 

Bureau the Census, 1950 Census Popula- 
tion, Vol. III, Census Tract Statistics, Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1952. 


classifications referring (1) whether not 
the breadwinner white-collar 
(2) the number school years completed 
adults, (3) median income, and (4) race. 

The initial intention the Farber-Osoi- 
nach index was focus upon family life; 
thus the items chosen for the index were 
those which generally discriminate between 
the various styles living and life chances 
found different areas the Since 
the city, persons ordinarily live nuclear 
families, the residence the family unit 
seems appropriate for describing socio-eco- 
nomic variables associated with the charac- 
teristic life-style most persons.® 

Under ideal conditions, data would 
gathered for all four items the same basis. 
regard the family the important 
unit style living, then all information 
should pertain families; for example, me- 
dian family income, median education 
married persons, occupation head fam- 
ily, and race families. The classification 
families race (or education) would 
involve the classification married persons 
and widowed divorced parents race 
(or education). 

Specifically, median family income, rather 
than individual income, used the index 
for the following reasons: those tracts 
where many husbands and wives may both 
working low status jobs, the median 
family income may high; the same 
time, the proportion persons white- 
collar jobs may low. This may con- 
trasted with other tracts comparable fam- 
ily income which white-collar worker 
generally the only breadwinner. some 
respects, the styles life prevalent the 


white-collar occupation was defined one 
which, according the Census system coding 
major occupational groups, has first digit 
their three-digit code. Occupations with 
white-collar. Bureau the Census, Alphabetical 
Index Occupations and Industries: 1950, Wash- 
ington, C.: Government Printing Office, 
1950, vi. 

See Harold Pfautz, “Current Literature Social 
Stratification: Critique and Bibliography,” Amer- 
ican Journal Sociology, (January, 1953), pp. 
391-418. Cf. James Quinn, Human Ecology, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1950, pp. 138-162. 

the family unit for ecological study, see 
Amos Hawley, Human Ecology, New York: 
Ronald, 1950, pp. 206-233. 
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two areas would similar because in- 
come; other respects, because occupa- 
tion, the life-styles would different. 
addition, both these areas would differ 
from the area which there tends only 
one breadwinner the family holding low 
status job. individual income were used 
criterion for classification, these dis- 
tinctions could not made. 

not all data were available family 
basis, those classifications closest the ideal 
were used the construction the present 
index. 

the basis 1950 Census data, the 
following criteria were used applying the 
index census tracts cities: (1) Whether 
the family income 1949 for the census 
tract fell above below the median for the 
city; (2) whether the median years school- 
ing for adults years age over was 
greater less than the median for the city 
1950; (3) whether not the majority 
those the labor force worked white- 
collar jobs; and (4) whether the majority 
the inhabitants the tract were white 
non-white. 

the general dimension socio-economic 
rank reflects patterning family life-styles, 
however, predictions concerning inhabitants 
areas with high proportion unattached 
individuals (that is, not living families) 
may faulty. such areas the proportion 
unrelated individuals may large enough 
affect especially the classification 
occupation, education, and race the index. 
Areas with high proportion unattached 
individuals generally are characterized 
considerable residential mobility and score 
high urbanization (or low family status) 
the Shevky-Bell index. The efficacy 
the Farber-Osoinach index identifying 
these areas indicated below. 


SCORING SYSTEM 


The following arbitrary scoring system 
was used for classifying areas each item: 
when the median family income for area 
fell above the median for the city, the area 
received the score two this item; when 
the median income for area was below 
the city median, zero was assigned. The 
same system was used for scoring area 
median years education adults 
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over. area which the majority 
those the labor force was classified 
white-collar received two; one which 
white-collar workers were minority, zero. 
Similarly, area which the majority 
inhabitants were white was scored two and 
where the minority were white the area 
received zero. 

the majority category used the 
basis for classification individuals, the 
problem arises what when ma- 
jority category exists. Classification for two 
items the scale (years school completed 
and income) based census tract median, 
not the city median, and the other two items 
(white-collar workers and non-whites) are 
based majorities the area. When the 
area falls the median for the city years 
school completed income, prediction 
can made. Similarly, when half the popu- 
lation the area non-white half the 
labor force white-collar, there basis 
for prediction. such cases, middle score 
one assigned, which indicates effect 
that prediction made for the item. The 
middle score when majority exists gives 
rise the scoring system used for Chicago 
1950, presented Table 

There evidence that occupation, rather 
than income, should regarded the an- 
chor socio-economic status. For example, 
the Warner ISC scale, occupation given 


Census Tract 


Item Weight 


Percentage white-collar 


workers labor force: 66.8% over 
50.5-66.4 
49.4 under 
Median years school 
completed, persons 
years and older: 9.6 over 
9.5 
9.4 under 
Median income 
families: $4056 over 
3855 under 
Percentage residents 
who are non-white: 50.5% over 
49.4 under 
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greater weight than Similarly, 
Kahl and Davis found that occupation, 
whether classified according the Warner 
scheme the Census categories, has higher 
loading than income their factor analysis 
socio-economic Sociologists who 
view status group rather than aggregate 
terms seem find occupational setting effi- 
cient making predictions about life-style 
And Duncan and Duncan found 
that spite lower income, clerical workers 
were concentrated less low-rent areas than 
were craftsmen and Thus, al- 
though occupational status and income are 
highly correlated, the evidence suggests that 
occupation regarded the primary crite- 
rion socio-economic rank. 

order increase the ability the 
index discriminate between social ranks, 
attempt was made take advantage 
the upper extremes the range propor- 
tion white-collar workers the labor 
force. was believed, however, that the 
grossness the data precluded very fine 
gradations. Hence, only single additional 
category was sought identify the census 
tracts the extremes socio-economic rank. 

order identify tracts which the 
proportion persons white-collar occupa- 
tions very high, additional cutting point 
was introduced. shown Table the 
scale was able discriminate between those 
tracts which white-collar workers consti- 
tute simple majority the labor force 
from those which more than two-thirds 
the workers are white-collar. these latter 
extreme tracts, prediction family head 
white-collar worker could made with 
greater confidence than others, without 
violating the unidimensionality the scale. 
Thus the prediction white-collar workers 
made with less risk these areas and the 
scoring modified take account the 
greater confidence the prediction. 

Because the specific application the 


Lloyd Warner al., Social Class Amer- 
ica, Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1949. 

Comparison Indexes Socio-Economic Status,” 
American Sociological Review, (June, 1955), 
pp. 317-325. 

See, e.g., Daniel Miller and Guy Swanson, 
The Changing American Parent, New York: Wiley, 
1958. 

Duncan and Duncan, cit., 499. 
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Farber-Osoinach index study sam- 
pling bias, was not considered important 
distinguish between tracts which non- 
whites are simple majority and those 
which almost all residents are non-whites. 
future application the index, perhaps, 
special category for predominantly non- 
white tracts should employed. 


ORDERING THE SCALE ITEMS 


The ordering the scale items reflected 
intercorrelations found between them 
various studies. According one investiga- 
tion, there are relatively high correlations 
between the proportion the population 
classified professionals, proprietors, man- 
agers, and officials and median income 
census tracts. Even higher correlations were 
found between the proportion these oc- 
cupations and median grade school com- 
pleted. the other hand, negative correla- 
tions were found between income, education, 
and occupation and proportion non- 
seems plausible, therefore, 
posit underlying continuum census 
tracts socio-economic status the res- 
idents within the census tracts. 

The scale types for Chicago, 1950, appear 
Table the 935 census tracts the 
city, 668 were scored according the four 
items. The population the remaining 267 
tracts was too small permit classification; 
data median income were not available. 
Table indicates, not all census tracts 
fit the pattern which was supposed reflect 
the stable socio-economic status system 
the community. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN FARBER-OSOINACH 
SCORES AND SHEVKY-BELL SOCIAL RANKS 


The question may raised whether 
not the scores the Farber-Osoinach 


Schmid, Earle MacCannell, and 
Maurice Van Arsdol, Jr., “The Ecology the 
American City: Further Comperison and Validation 
Generalizations,” American Sociological Review: 
(August, 1958), pp. 392-401. 

from Philip Hauser and Evelyn 
Kitagawa, editors, Local Community Fact Book for 
Chicago, 1950, Chicago: Chicago Community In- 
ventory, University Chicago, 1953; and Bureau 
the Census, 1950 Census Population, Chicago, 
Illinois, Census Tracts (Vol. III, Bulletin P-D 10), 
Washington: Printing Office, 
1952. 
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Census Tracts SCALE PATTERNS, 1950 


Socio-Economic Cent Median Median Per Cent 


No. Com- No. 


Ranking White Non-White munity Areas Census Tracts 


General Pattern 
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Total Areas General Pattern 


Deviant Areas 
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Total Deviant Areas 
Total Areas Scored 


index socio-economic rank are comparable 
those other indices. The availability 
social rank scores the Shevky-Bell index 
for the San Francisco-Oakland area led 
comparison these two The 
results are shown Tables and the 
249 tracts the San Francisco-Oakland 
area, seven cases the population too 
small permit computation scores the 
Farber-Osoinach index. 

Table shows those census tracts which 
fall into the General Pattern the Farber- 
Osoinach index. The census tracts are clas- 
sified both Shevky-Bell social rank and 
Farber-Osoinach scores. All cases the 


and Bell, op. cit. The results are re- 
ported John Osoinach, “An Index Socio- 
Economic Variables Affecting Spatial Distribution 
American Cities, Evaluation Study,” Ph.D. 
thesis, University 1958. 


w 


9-10 categories the Farber-Osoinach in- 
dex, which are distinguished from the 
categories only the proportion persons 
classified white-collar occupations, are 
the top Shevky-Bell social rank. tract 
with score less the Farber- 
Osoinach scale has Shevky-Bell social rank 
score high the other extreme, 
census tract with Farber-Osoinach score 
over has low social rank score 
the Shevky-Bell index. Possibly, those 
tracts with extremely large proportion 
were treated separately, the re- 
sults would even more definitive the 
lower end the Farber-Osoinach scale. For 
the 186 tracts falling into the General Pat- 
tern the Farber-Osoinach index, the 
Pearsonian correlation coefficient between 
the socio-economic rank this index and 


the raw score social rank the Shevky- 


635 
123 
143 
595 
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CLASSIFICATION CENSUS TRACTS SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND AREA, 1950, RANK 


THE AND INDICES, FOR CENSUS TRACTS FALLING INTO 


Socio-Economic Rank 
Farber-Osoinach Index 
9-10 
7-8 
5-6 
3-4 
1-2 

0 — 
Total 


Bell index .88. Thus the ordering the 
items the General Pattern the Farber- 
Osoinach index reflects social rank indi- 
cated the Shevky-Bell scale. 

Table indicates the comparability be- 
tween the two indices for census tracts which 
deviate from the General Pattern the 
Farber-Osoinach scale. The 
falling into the category the Farber- 
Osoinach index are all the top Shevky- 
Bell social rank category; and the tracts 
with score less the Farber- 
Osoinach scale are low social rank the 
Shevky-Bell scale. For the census tracts 
classified Deviant the former index, 
the Pearsonian correlation coefficient between 
the socio-economic (or social) rankings 
the two indices .76. Hence, whether census 
tracts fall into the General Deviant Pat- 
terns the Farber-Osoinach scale, high 
score the Farber-Osoinach index gen- 
erally comparable high score the 
Shevky-Bell index. 


GENERAL PATTERN SCORES 


Social Rank 
Shevky-Bell Index 


Includes single case Category the Shevky-Bell scale. 


Total No. 


1-2* Census Tracts 


186 


GENERAL PATTERN AND DEVIANT TRACTS 


Ordinarily, coefficient reproducibility 
viewed evidence that underlying 
unidimensional scale exists. With only three 
dichotomous items and 
item the Farber-Osoinach scale, did not 
seem advisable compute such coeffi- 
Instead, was assumed that non- 
scale types not occur random manner, 
but have special significance the spatial 
distribution the city. 

assumed that the General Pattern 
scale types (Table reflects continuum 
socio-economic status, then the deviant 
types should represent tracts which are dif- 
ferent character. For example, Chicago 
1950, was found that five the com- 
munity areas (Kenwood, Lincoln Park, Near 
North Side, Woodlawn, and Englewood) 
were deviant types. Hauser and Kitagawa 
report that each these five areas was 
undergoing substantial Negro invasion 


Stouffer, cit., 79. 


ScorEs THE SHEVKY-BELL AND FARBER-OSOINACH FoR Census Tracts 


FROM THE GENERAL PATTERN FARBER-OSOINACH SCORES 


Social Rank 


Socio-Economic Rank Total No. 
Farber-Osoinach Index 2-3* Census Tracts 
8-9 
6-7 
1-5 
Total 


Shevky-Bell Index 


Includes three cases Category the Shevky-Bell Scale. 
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1949 1950, GENERAL PATTERN AND Census Tracts, CHICAGO, 1950 


General Pattern Census Tracts 


Proportion 
Residents Living 
Same House 

1949 1950 


Socio-economic 
Rank Census 


Tracts No. Tracts 


This finding suggests that the deviant 
types should high both residential mo- 
bility and urbanization score the 
Shevky-Bell index. 

For the city Chicago, the proportion 
residents, aged one year over, who lived 
the same address 1950 and 1949, was 
computed for each census The sta- 
bility residence General Pattern census 
tracts was then compared with that De- 
viant census tracts. The results are shown 
Table each socio-economic rank, the 
relative amount turnover residence 
the tracts classified Deviant greater 
than residential turnover General Pattern 


Hauser and Kitagawa, op. cit. 

Bureau the Census, 1950 Census, Vol. III, 
Bulletin P-D10, op. cit. 

20Cf. Peter Rossi, Why Families Move, 
Glencoe, Free Press, 1955, pp. 180-181. 


-845 
-874 
-896 
-860 
-776 
-848 


Deviant Census Tracts 


Proportion 
Residents Living 
Same House 

1949 1950 


No. Tracts 


comparison was also made between pat- 
terns the Farber-Osoinach index and 
Urbanization scores the Shevky-Bell in- 
dex for San Francisco, Oakland, and adjacent 
The results appear Table 
the census tracts very high urbaniza- 
tion category) the Shevky-Bell index, 
were Deviant tracts the Farber-Osoi- 
nach index. However, only the 104 tracts 
low urbanization categories the Shevky- 
Bell index were Deviant. The Chi square 
for this table 51.95; with two degrees 
freedom, this figure significant the 
.001 level. The San Francisco data thus pro- 
vide additional support the contention 
that the Deviant areas are qualitatively dif- 
ferent from the General Pattern. 

This analysis General Pattern and 
Deviant tracts suggests that the socio-eco- 


TABLE CLASSIFICATION CENSUS TRACTS SAN FRANCISCO AND OAKLAND SHEVKY-BELL 
URBANIZATION SCALE AND ACCORDING GENERAL DEVIANT PATTERNS 
FARBER-OSOINACH SCALE 


Classification Census Tracts 
Farber-Osoinach Scale 


Classification 
Shevky-Bell Urbanization 


(High urbanization) 

Total 186 


Includes census tracts Category 
Chi square 51.95; p<.001. 


No. Tracts 
General Pattern 


No. Tracts 
Deviant Pattern Total No. Tracts 


104 
242 
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No. General 
Cities Tracts City 


Manufacturing Cities 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Flint, Mich. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Paterson, 
Toledo, Ohio 

Total 362 


Means 


Trade Cities 

Dallas, Texas 
Denver, Colo. 
Miami, Fla. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Portland, Ore. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 126 
Spokane, Wash. 

Total 473 


Means 


nomic rank General Pattern tracts 
based relatively stable population. Pop- 
ulation estimates for General Pattern tracts 
therefore can made with less risk than can 
similar estimates for Deviant tracts. With 
more population movement Deviant tracts, 
there greater probability heterogeneity 
the make-up the population the 
tract. Not only ecological sense, but 
perhaps also terms status, the Deviant 
tracts are interstitial. 


CENSUS TRACT PATTERNS AND TYPES 
CITIES 


One the claims made for the Farber- 
Osoinach index that, depending upon spe- 
cific research interests, can used 
compare cities variety ways. the 
distinction between General and Deviant 
tracts meaningful, for example, the pro- 
portion tracts classified General 
given city should reflect basic activity 
the city. explore this hypothesis, intercity 
comparisons General and Deviant patterns 
were examined according the Farber- 
Osoinach index. 

Because obvious differences economic 
function, trade and manufacturing cities were 
compared the basis proportion their 
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Proportion Census Tracts FROM THE GENERAL PATTERN FIFTEEN 
MANUFACTURING AND TRADE 1950 


Proportion Tracts 
Which Are Deviant 


No. Deviant 
Tracts City 


-056 
-082 
-086 
-093 


-200 
-300 

121 


census tracts falling into the General Pat- 
tern. The cities chosen were (a) under one 
million population 1950, (b) divided 
into more census tracts, and (c) had 
least seven per cent spread between the 
percentage persons working manufac- 
turing and wholesale and retail 
manufacturing city was defined one 
with larger percentage its labor force 
manufacturing than trade 1950, and 
trade city one with the opposite work- 
force balance. The cities which met the re- 
quired criteria are listed Table 

shown Table the mean proportion 
census tracts the seven manufacturing 
cities deviating from the General Pattern 
the index .117; the comparable figure for 
the eight trade cities .204. Thus the trade 
cities show average nine per cent more 
their census tracts deviating from the 
General Pattern than manufacturing 
cities. These results suggest that the distinc- 
tion between General Pattern and Deviant 
tracts useful indicating effects city 
function upon residential distribution. (Inci- 


22The data were taken from Bureau the 
Census, 1950 Census Population, Vol. Char- 
acteristics the Population, Part Summary, 
and Vol. Census Tract Statistics. 


59.1 15.1 
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dentally, only six per cent the census 
tracts manufacturing cities had popula- 
tions too small permit classification 
the Farber-Osoinach index; twelve per cent 
the tracts trade cities could not 
classified. 

Two interpretations can made these 
results. One extrapolation the find- 
ings pertaining the residential turnover 
Deviant tracts Chicago and Shevky-Bell 
urbanization scores for such tracts San 
Francisco. According this interpretation, 
trade cities are characterized more 
highly mobile population than are manufac- 
turing cities. The second interpretation refers 
the comparative profiles socio-economic 
rank trade and manufacturing cities, ac- 
cording which the growth industrial 
cities has tended weld the urban status 
structure into socio-economic continuum, 
assumed that trade cities the status struc- 
ture not organized into quite such smooth 
hierarchical arrangement, but instead tends 
reveal two-class system. this difference 
social structure reflected the ecolog- 
ical pattern, trade cities would expected 
have greater proportion than manufac- 
turing cities their census tracts classified 
deviant. There would more disconti- 
nuity social structure trade cities which 
would reflected profiles socio-eco- 
nomic rank. 

any event, the application the 
Farber-Osoinach index trade and man- 
ufacturing cities seems useful the 
investigation the effects functions 
cities their ecological patterning the 
dimension socio-economic rank. Further 
study should provide additional information 
regarding the relative extent which res- 
idential mobility and socio-economic profile 
are responsible for the difference the eco- 
logical structure trade and manufacturing 
cities. 


DISCUSSION 


The ability the index described this 
paper discriminate between tracts high 
and low urbanization the Shevky-Bell in- 


The problem continuous versus discontinuous 
status systems manufacturing and trade cities 
discussed more fully Osoinach, op. 
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dex, tracts high and low residential mo- 
bility, and between trade and manufacturing 
cities suggests the existence unidimen- 
sional scale terms the General Pattern 
and other scales which deviate from this 
pattern. the same token, the results con- 
cerning tracts deviating from this General 
Pattern cast some doubt attempts place 
all census tracts single continuum 
socio-economic rank. sure, there 
general agreement between the Farber-Osoi- 
nach and Shevky-Bell scores for census 
tracts the San Francisco area. This 
true whether the tracts are classified 
General Deviant. 

all tracts given social rank the 
Shevky-Bell scale have comparable desir- 
ability and esteem value for all residents 
the city. Probably, Shevky and Bell would 
consider the desirability census tract 
function social rank, but also ethnic 
composition and degree 
This would imply that the significance 
social rank (or economic status) area 
influenced its degree urbanization 
and ethnic status. This variation signif- 
icance would suggest that social rank (or 
economic status) not unidimensional 
social sense; may have value only 
operational construct. 

However, regarding socio-economic 
rank dimension for predicting life-style, 
the Farber-Osoinach index, implied 
that criteria may exist the general popula- 
tion for evaluating further im- 
plied that the life-styles prevalent tracts 
deviating from the General Pattern socio- 
economic rank are founded different per- 
spectives than those the General Pattern. 
Possibly, the understanding the influence 
socio-economic rank urban life may 
increased deviance socio-economic 
status viewed terms dimensions 
life-style coordinate with the General Pat- 
tern, rather than introducing additional 
concepts such urbanization and ethnic 
status modify the meaning social rank. 
Indeed, number questions may raised 
about different kinds social structure 


Shevky and Bell, op. cit., 19. 
Cf. Rossi, cit., pp. 163-172. 
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census tracts possibly indicated the var- 
ious patterns scores which deviate from 
the General Pattern socio-economic rank. 

Because the differences found the 
number tracts falling into the General 
Pattern trade and manufacturing cities, 
other questions are order concerning the 
adequacy indices socio-economic rank 
which are not the same time primarily 


homogeneity indices. Indices which fail 
deal directly with the homogeneity factor, 
perhaps, are not equally appropriate all 
cities. 

Finally, the evaluation indices 
socio-economic rank, there the important 
question: are the time and labor spent 
applying those indices which require highly 
complex computations always justified? 


THE OCCUPATIONAL VARIABLE 
RESEARCH CATEGORY 


Epwarp Gross 
Washington State University 


The degree precision and stability the concept occupation examined. Research sug- 
gests that volunteered statements subjects their occupations are highly colored status 
conceptions. Data further suggest that occupation varies over time. Gainful worker and labor 
force concepts the Census are evaluated the light these considerations. Finally, the 
special need for attention part-time jobs and multiple job holding pointed out. over- 
come some the problems job changing, the use broad categories suggested. increase 
precision, suggested that data refer actual work activities over specified period, even 
though more than one work activity carried out, rather than permitting respondents 


choose and name their occupations. 


tion has become fundamental index 

status and standard self-respect. 
hundred years ago, rural America, when 
two strangers met, the first question was 
likely be: are you from?” Refer- 
ences the “hill country” other place 
origin could reliably translated into judg- 
ments concerning probable wealth pre- 
vious experience. chanced that the two 
were from the same area, the next question 
was apt about the other’s name. 
period stable residence, when one family 
lived the same farm for several genera- 
tions, name gave reputation those who 
bore and those who knew the name knew 
the reputation. But under modern conditions 
mobility, migration, the reduction size 
family, and urbanization, neither place 
origin nor name likely tell one much 
about the man. Instead, one asks 
stranger: “What you do?”—and the 


present-day, Western society, occupa- 


Considerably revised version paper read 
the annual meeting the Rural Sociological 
Society, August, 1958. 


other will understand that the “what” refers 
the other’s occupation. Depending his 
answer, the questioner can estimate the size 
the man’s income, where lives, where 
works, the number his children, how 
and his family spend their leisure time, 
what clubs belongs to. And from such esti- 
mates the questioner can turn make 
judgment how should behave toward 
the respondent—whether accord him re- 
spect, indifference, contempt, whether 
seek his help offer him help, whether 
wants him friend. origin and name 
have become unreliable standards judg- 
ment, occupation becomes that much more 
important. addition, traditional socie- 
ties, occupation itself hardly status 
indicator all. What man does for living 
largely ascribed and often determined 
birth, and since the range possible 
choices small most such societies, occu- 
pational variation will comparatively 
slight. contrast, the range occupations 
very great modern society, and what 
man does often matter achievement. 
Occupation then becomes factor which con- 
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fers status its own right, addition 
such other factors age, sex, marital status, 
and race. 


THE ASSUMPTION OCCUPATIONAL 
STABILITY 


might claimed that this rise 
central position “occupation” modern 
society itself justifies the emphasis given 
sociologists their research: one can 
hardly imagine questionnaire interview 
schedule which excludes reference the 
respondent’s his parent’s occupation. Yet 
students society need not adopt its biases; 
nor should they. And one the easiest ways 
adopting biases identifying “socio- 
logical” with “social”: the framework use 
for studying society should hardly the 
customs that society. That members 
our society make inferences about man’s 
status from his occupation itself social 
fact importance. may study the reli- 
ability such inferences. But the concepts 
use for such studies are not necessarily 
the layman’s. scientific concept must meet 
other criteria, including precision and stabil- 
ity. 

everyday parlance, references man’s 
occupation usually presume something stable 
about the man. have, fact, terms 
everyday language referring partial 
shifting occupational involvements except the 
invidious “part-time” “temporary.” For 
example, the term “part-time farmer” car- 
ries with half-apologetic connotation, 
suggesting man whose primary involvement 
elsewhere but who has few acres which 
likes putter about. not want 
part-time brain surgeons operate us; 
during President Eisenhower’s last serious 
illness perhaps the worst label his enemies 
could apply him was “part-time presi- 
dent.” 

These uses present serious problem 
social investigation. Unfortunately, however, 
the association “part-time” with casual- 
ness has been taken over and infuses the 
For example, The Sixth International Confer- 
ence Labour Statisticians presents the fol- 
lowing definition the term “occupation” 
for universal application: trade, profes- 
sion type work performed the indi- 


vidual. This definition does not say 
“trade trades,” but only the trade, tacitly 
assuming that each person will have only 
one. More fully, Ann Roe, after defining oc- 
cupation “whatever adult spends most 
his time doing” continues: 


Being housewife, this sense, occu- 
pation; being mother. Being father 
not occupation this sense because al- 
most never happens that occupies the major 
part man’s time, that the central 
focus his activities. Stamp-collecting can 
occupation, and can following the 
races. The occupation, then, the major 
focus person’s activities, and usually 
his 


Roe’s definition includes more than most. 
Yet her definition restricted work 
economic activities the result the usage 
most researchers. individual allowed 
only one occupation most questionnaires, 
fact that has important consequences for re- 
search since occupation often used the 
predictor other behavioral characteristics, 
and the single index most commonly used 
define social status and social class. 
person has two occupations, then the re- 
searcher faced with the problem assign- 
ing him two positions; the respondent 
restricted one occupation, then the results 
will vary depending which occupation 
the respondent offers. 

Such assumption about occupational 
stability may properly defensible the 
case Japanese factory workers, whom 
Abegglen writes: 

Membership the Japanese productive 
group permanent and irrevocable member- 
ship. Workers all levels the factory 
customarily work but one company. They 
spend their entire career that single firm 
which entered immediately completing 
their education. The firm will continue pro- 
vide the worker’s income whatever dis- 
advantage itself, and the worker will con- 
tinue the company’s employ despite possible 
advantage moving another 


Labour Office Studies and Re- 
ports, New Series, No. (part 4), The Sixth Inter- 
national Conference Labour Statisticians, Resolu- 
tion paragraph 14, Geneva, 1948, 54. 

Roe, The Psychology Occupations, New 
York: Wiley, 1956, 

James Abegglen, The Japanese Factory: As- 
pects Its Social Organization, Glencoe, Free 
Press, 128. 


silt! 
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this assumption stability defensible 
the case American workers? not, 
then does not belong science that hopes 
for universal generalizations. The ideology 
the free market views the worker mov- 
ing freely between jobs response the 
pull economic opportunity, conception 
the opposite pole from the case Japanese 
industry. But this view still assumption; 
its mere assertion can not assess the adequacy 
the assumption occupational stability. 
The data this subject are insufficient, but 
their direction clear, the findings the 
studies discussed below indicate. 

Miller and for example, study 
276 work histories persons Ohio, 
tried characterize career patterns divid- 
ing careers into initial, trial, and stable 
periods. They then asked what proportion 
persons each occupation achieved stable 
period. spite their use very liberal 
definition stability—three years job 
—they found range from high per 
cent professionals low only per 
cent unskilled workers who achieved 
stable work period during their Cohort 
analysis was used investigation six 
cities Gladys Palmer order esti- 
mate the proportions remaining major oc- 
cupational groups for the whole their 
working careers. The approximate results are 
follows: 


Professional, technical, and kindred 


workers 1/3 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, 

except farm 1/4 
Clerical and sales 1/5 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 1/3 
Operatives and kindred workers 1/5 
Service workers few 
Laborers, except farm and mine few 


Consistent with these findings the difficulty 
experienced researchers attempting 


Delbert Miller and William Form, “Meas- 
uring Patterns Occupational Security,” Soci- 
ometry, (November, 1947), pp. 362-375. 

Percy Davidson and Dewey Anderson, 
Occupational American Community, 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1937, esp. 
81. 

Gladys Palmer, Labor Mobility Six Cities, 
New York: Social Science Research Council, 1954. 
The cohort analysis itself was made 
and Carleton Occupational Mobility the 
United States, 1930-1960, New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1954, pp. 53-57. 


predict “present job” from first job earlier 
Finally, study Lipset and Ben- 
dix 935 principal wage-earners Oak- 
land, California presents data the per cent 
work life spent jobs other than those 
the respondent’s present occupational 
group follows: 


Per Cent 
Time Other 
Present than Present 
Occupational Group Occupational Group 

Professionals 19.8 
Semi-professionals 30.8 
Own Business 58.5 
Upper white-collar 61.4 
Lower white-collar 52.4 
Sales 52.0 
Skilled 44.1 
Semiskilled 47.5 
Unskilled 55.8 


Here, professionals 
stand out striking exceptions the tend- 
ency principal wage-earners spend over 
per cent, and most cases over one-half, 
their working lives occupation groups 
different than their present one. These results 
are the more impressive because these figures 
are limited males years age 
that summer jobs, jobs while school, 
and the like are largely eliminated, the data 
referring mature persons whose careers 
are well underway. Lipset and Bendix char- 
acterize job-shifting another way count- 
ing the number jobs held: their subjects 


e.g., Seymour Lipset and Theodore 
Malm, “First Jobs and Career Patterns,” American 
Journal Economics and Sociology, (April, 
1955), pp. 247-261; and Jaffe and Carleton, op. 
cit., 35. 

Seymour Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, “So- 
cial Mobility and Occupational Career Patterns. 
Stability Jobholding,” American Journal Soci- 
ology, (January, 1952) pp. 366-374. 

passing, worth observing that consider- 
able obstacle research career patterns the lack 
adequate measures mobility. See Charles 
Myers, “Patterns Labor Mobility,” William 
Haber al., editors, Manpower the United 
States: Problems and Policies, New York: Harper, 
1954, pp. 154-165. For sophisticated attack the 
measuring problem, see Isadore Blumen, Marvin 
Kogan, and Phillip McCarthy, The Industrial 
Mobility Labor Probability Process, Ithaca, 
New York: Cornell Studies Industrial and Labor 
Relations, VI, 1955, wherein probability model 
used for describing the movement workers be- 
tween industrial groups; the data are from the 


reported total 4,530 such jobs, averaging 
4.8 per man for 25.3 years the labor 
not surprising that Jaffe and Carleton con- 
clude that: “Change occupation job 
characteristic the American man.” 


THE LABOR FORCE THEORY 


Unfortunately, few data this problem 
are provided the most comprehensive oc- 
cupational source all, the 
This due considerable part the use 
the labor force Certain results 
this usage are relevant the present discus- 
sion. 

Most countries that collect statistics have 
made use the gainful worker 


Bureau Old Age and Survivors Insurance. See 
also Herbert Parnes, Research Labor Mobility: 
Appraisal Research Findings the United 
States, New York: Social Science Research Council, 
1954, Chapter and Edward Gross, Work and 
Society, New York: Crowell, 1958, pp. 167-172. 

This conclusion restricted only actual jobs 
held and ignores any unemployment movement 
out the labor force altogether between jobs. 
these experiences are taken into account, then the 
average number “positions” found 7.4. 
comparison with Lipset and Bendix’ figures, 
Gladys Palmer’s study six cities reports 
average 2.6 jobs per person over ten year 
period. were legitimate convert this 
base (to make comparable with the 
Lipset-Bendix average), then Palmer’s average num- 
ber jobs per man 6.6, figure undoubtedly in- 
flated the particular 10-year period she used 
(1940 1950). See Palmer, op. cit., 72. 

Jaffe and Carleton, op. cit., 49. Two 
excellent recent case studies the career mobility 
process are Margot Jefferys, Mobility the Labour 
Market: Employment Changes Battersea and 
Dagenham, London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1954; and Leonard Adams and Robert Aron- 
son, Workers and Industrial Change: Case Study 
Labor Mobility, Ithaca, Y.: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. 

See “Multiple Jobholding: July, 1957,” Current 
Population Reports: Labor Force, Series P-50, No. 
80, Washington, C.: Bureau the Census, Feb- 
ruary, 1958. See also Series P-50, Nos. and 74. 

brief but authoritative discussion John 
Durand, “Development the Labor Force Con- 
cept, 1930-40,” Louis Ducoff and Margaret 
Jarman Hagood, Labor Force Definition and Meas- 
urement, New York: Social Science Research Coun- 
cil (no date), Appendix pp. See also Philip 
Hauser, “The Labor Force Field Interest 
for the Sociologist,” American Sociological Review, 
(August, 1951), pp. 530-538. 

League Nations, “Statistics the Gain- 
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according which the respondent largely 
determines whether has occupation 
work not, reports himself gainfully 
occupied. This gives picture “usual” oc- 
cupations respondents. the United 
States, the shift was made from the gainful 
worker the labor force largely 
because the effects the depression the 
1930s, when was found that the 1930 
Census gave few data unemployment 
that was necessary conduct special 
census less than one year after the decennial 
census had been taken. There was obvious 
and urgent need for measure current 
employment and one keyed particular 
time, rather than “usually.” 

With the labor force concept, the enumera- 
tor (or Census analyst) attempts place 
the man, based his answers certain 
questions. The Monthly Labor Force Re- 
port (MLFR) poses its major question, 
“Last week what was this person’s main 
activity?” The alternatives allowed are 
“working,” “looking for work,” “keeping 
house,” “going school,” “something 
else.” the respondent reports that was 
working looking for work some time 
during the week, assigned the labor 
declares that was keeping 
house going school, not classi- 
fied. But being the labor force given 
precedence over being out it. For example, 
respondent should say that was going 
school but answer later question 
reply that did some work for pay profit, 
“unemployed,” person actually must 
looking for work, unless prevented from 
doing temporary illness belief that 
employment available the community 
his line work. Here too does 
any work for pay profit, placed 


fully Occupied Population: Definitions and Classifi- 
cations Recommended the Committee Statisti- 
cal Experts,” Studies and Reports Statistical 
Methods, Geneva, 1938. 

The other major organization collecting current 
statistics, the Bureau Labor Statistics, however, 
makes use establishment data. 

Included also are persons working for rela- 
tive without pay they worked more hours 
during the week. 
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the labor force and the occupation which 
has worked previously. 

These procedures are not based expedi- 
ency; nor are they arbitrary reflection 
the need for the Census all-inclusive. 
They are based definite theory labor 
and work orientation which may charac- 
terized terms three The first 
the concept labor market attachment: 
person who attached the sense 
having job looking for one part the 
labor force, whether not fact 
working. Consequently, persons who presum- 
ably would have been working except for per- 
sonal reasons (temporary illness, vacation, 
attending personal economic rea- 
sons (labor disputes), bad weather, expecta- 
tion job the future, the like are 
classified being the labor force and 
employed since they are not competing 
with others for the available jobs. turn, 
person looking for work putting pressure 
the market provide him with job and 
therefore has “attachment” the labor 
market, but unemployed. This emphasis 
the MLFR labor market attachment 
means that the intention primarily meas- 
ure unemployment, rather than employment. 
Whatever occupation the individual happens 
tion whether any way attached 
the labor market; attached, the question 
becomes one simply deciding whether 
not actively looking for work (if all 

The second element the theory follows 
directly from the first: the labor force con- 
cept rejection the labor input concept. 
person assigned the labor force 
whether works not. This feature the 
theory seriously affects the securing Cen- 
sus data part-time farming and part-time 
occupations general because precludes 
any interest how much work person does 


This theory rooted primarily economics 
rather than sociology. See John Durand, The 
Labor Force the United States, 1890-1960, New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1948. 

1957, persons layoff who said that 
they had definite instructions return work 
within days the date layoff are classified 
unemployed, and persons waiting report new 
wage and salary jobs scheduled start within the 
following days are classified either unem- 
ployed, or, school, not the labor force. 
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and focusses upon whether does any 
all. This focus again accident but 
explicitly based assumption about 
the society described Jaffe and Stewart: 


economy such that the United 
States and other developed areas the world, 
industry organized tend generally 
employ persons full time, not all. 
Hence, person working tends work 
full time, that is, more hours week. 
the other hand, during the weeks which 
not working full time, whether for vol- 
untary involuntary reasons, tends not 
work 


These authors imply there little point 
learning how much time person gives 
particular occupation since assumed 


hours week. Jaffe and Stewart point out 
that this assumption does not hold for some 
Latin American and “peasant” countries, 
where the labor force procedures would not 
provide adequate information.” should 
noted, however, that rural counties, rural- 
urban fringes, suburban areas, and general 
for part-time occupations, although persons 
may work hours more altogether the 
course week, they not necessarily 
work more hours week the occupa- 
tion they report the Census. person 
reports two jobs, the one which spent 
more hours recorded his job for the 
week. Moreover, any procedure permitting 
only one occupation per man passes over not 
only the part-time farmer (who placed 
the category “farmer”) but all persons whose 
occupations are, definition, seasonal 
involve continuous shifting from one job 
This problem discussed fur- 
ther below. 


Abram Jaffe and Charles Stewart, Man- 
power Resources and Utilization: Principles 
Working Force Analysis, New York: Wiley, 1951, 
55. 

authors dramatize the undesirability 
using labor force procedures citing the inade- 
quacy working population data for two countries 
that use such methods—Puerto Rico and Japan. 
Appendix pp. 469-476. 

21A remarkable by-product the usual tend- 
ency pass over job-shifting provided the 
effects short-term shifts—weekly seasonal— 
income data. Herman Miller shows that the 
pronounced skewness the income curve due 
not only actuai inequities income distribution 
but also the artifact created combining the 
lower earnings and part-year workers 


The third element the theory the 
labor force follows from the rejection the 
labor input concept. the search not for 
the contribution the national product but 
determine whether persons were “working” 
“seeking work,” then the latter question 
must left the individual, for this 
attitudinal matter. This problem also pres- 
ent when the gainful worker concept used; 
but the labor force concept does not avoid it. 


SOME PROBLEMS OCCUPATIONAL 
CLASSIFICATION 


The attitudinal problem especially seri- 
ous the case women since they are likely 
cultural definitions appropriate work for 
their sex. For example, Hauser notes that 
France, all farmers’ wives are included the 
labor force but Sweden they are excluded 
categorically. the Philippine Census 
1939, women doing housework were com- 
bined with domestic servants part the 
working force; the United States, ex- 
clude housewives, but include domestic serv- 
ants; Mexico, 1940, neither housewives 
nor servants were included. How should one 
classify the woman who will take job 
one comes along, but otherwise does not con- 
ceive herself either working looking 
for work? Equally serious the attitudinal 
problem the case the unemployed: they 
must looking for work, situation that 
implies belief that there work 
obtained. 

The attitudinal problem raised 
Census classification procedure quite gen- 
For most studies draw their conclu- 
sions from occupational data question- 
naire item which simply asks for “Occupa- 
tion,” leaving the respondent decide 
how thinks himself. 


with those full-time and full-year workers. See 
his Income the American People, New York: 
Wiley, 1955, Chapter 

Philip Hauser, “Mobility Labor Force 
Participation,” Labor Mobility and Economic 
Opportunity, New York: Wiley, 1954, pp. 8-46. See 
also Nathan Whetten, Rural Mexico, Chicago: 
University Chicago Press, 1948, pp. 

One the most thorough discussions the at- 
titudinal problem working force analysis pro- 
vided Jaffe and Stewart, op. cit., Chapters 18-21 
and Appendix 
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When occupation being used index 
social class, the problem self-concep- 
considered appropriate for woman 
particular class working all she may 
report occupation, but her social class 
frowns such employment she may report 
herself housewife. 

studies occupational choice, the ques- 
tion asked: occupation would you 
like (or you expect to) enter?” Does 
the respondent interpret this mean the 
first job hopes expects hold (believ- 
ing that this will his lifetime job), the 
job thinks will occupy most his working 
life, the job considers worthy him? 
The term “occupation” itself has different 
meanings for persons different status and 
different parts the social structure. 
one Spiro’s kibbutzniks, his job: 
becomes more than way making liv- 
ing. becomes sacred task, calling, 
the religious sense that term, dedicated, 
not the greater glory God, but the 
welfare his group.” Such attitude 
shared professionals universally, least 
attenuated But many workers 
less prestigeful occupations take wholly 
casual attitude the job, moving an- 
other seems offer more money 
prestige. Moreover, job histories—for ex- 
ample, whether not individual lists 
particular job—are influenced the impact 

The attitudinal problem great for 
intergenerational for career mobility stud- 
ies. One the best such studies—Rogoff’s 
investigation Marion County, Indiana— 
presents data provided marriage license 
application man for himself and for his 


Melford Spiro, Kibbutz: Venture Utopia, 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1956, 89. 

sionalism “Some Suggestions for the Legitima- 
tion Industrial Studies Sociology,” Social 
Forces, (March 1955), pp. 233-239. 

the extent vocational identification 
semi-skilled and skilled workers, see Wight Bakke, 
Citizens Without Work, New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1940, 96, and The Unemployed Man, 
New York: Dutton, 1934, pp. 68-70 and 
See also Howard Becker and James Carper, 
“The Development Identification with Occu- 
pation,” American Journal Sociology, (Janu- 
ary, 1956), pp. 289-298. 


= 
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man gives his own occupa- 
tion “department store clerk” and his 
father’s “store what inferences 
may draw? Rogoff (necessarily) accept- 
ing the reports they stand, would count 
this one case the son store proprie- 
tor who became department store clerk. 
But what might these statements mean? 
the applicant had been strictly following 
Census MRLF procedures, would 
mean: “Last week spent the majority 
working hours department store 
clerk, and during the same week father 
spent the majority his working hours 
tending his Obviously, the replies 
could mean something very different; for ex- 
ample: week spent most work- 
ing hours sign painter, but was just 
filling between jobs since the slack 
season down the department store where 
usually work clerk. dad was prob- 
ably tending his store, though mother has 
had take over most the work since 
dad’s heart attack.” Or: didn’t work 
all this last week and haven't for some time 
since this recession hit, but expect the store 
where usually clerk take back soon. 
dad owns store except Safeway’s just 
about put him out business.” Or: work 
department store clerk full 40-hour 
week, but with the cost living being what 
today, wife and have bought this 
small piece land where can keep 
cow and grow some our own vegetables. 
they lay off the store, still have 
something. dad runs the small gas sta- 
tion the edge the farm the road. 
get few pennies from that and means 
lot dad able put the key into the 
lock every morning.” Each these state- 
ments about “father’s occupation” involves 
conceptualizing “freezing” process 
the son’s thinking: the response reflects his 
point view toward his father’s career 
chances. the father temporarily working 
Safeway, for example, but has owned his 
own store and expects own again soon, 
the son may refer him independent 
businessman; but, believes his father 
will never make it, may call him clerk. 
The stage the father’s career which the son 
describing also important. Some occupa- 


Natalie Rogoff, Recent Trends Occupational 
Mobility, Glencoe, Free Press, 1953. 
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tions involve early peaks (as the case 
airplane pilots professional athletes) and 
man’s father may “descending” 
selling clerking job the time his son 
fills out marriage license application; 
others, the father may about move 
from, say, white-collar executive job. 
Clearly, there are many such possibilities. 
Asking person give his occupation 
simple question. are really asking him: 
“Who are you and how you conceive 
yourself relation your fellows?” 

One the most important, although neg- 
lected, forms that occupational variation 
takes that the widely prevalent dual 
occupation. noted above, this job situation 
individual being assigned the occupation 
which spent most his working hours 
during the previous week. Yet the pattern 
two occupations year the usual one for 
seasonal workers, and many others hold two 
jobs regular Some occupations, 
fact, require second. This usually true 
illegal occupations, least for income tax 
purposes, and often the case the arts 
and teaching, which love the work may 
keep person the occupation while low 
income forces him carry second job. The 
importance many part-time farmers life 
the country and other values associated 
with rural living does not gainsay the fact 
that order earn adequate living they 
too must often hold second job nearby 
city. 

Again, consider the case Massachusetts 
state legislators, reported MacRae. 
the time his study, their pay was 4500 
dollars per session, about which MacRae 
comments: “Although this compares favor- 
ably with the salaries legislators other 
states, probably not enough support 
representative the standard living that 
would normally with the status his 


the sense dealing with along with regu- 
lar data. Special reports are issued separately 
multiple jobholding from time time, cited 
footnote 12. 

Jobholding: July, 1957,” op. cit., re- 
ports that per cent the total employed 
estimated 3,500,000 persons were multiple job- 
holders during the week ending July 13, 1957. 

See, e.g., Paul Landis, Rural Life Process, 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1948, Chapter 17, esp. 
249. 
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office. The problem here not simply 
that income but also meeting commu- 
nity expectations how legislator should 
live. Here then the well known paradox 
community deciding upon low salary 
while insisting upon relatively expensive 
style life. Such pressure invitation 
corrupt practices—or second job. Mac- 
Rae found that Massachusetts legislators 
chose the latter, reporting that per cent 
the 1951-52 membership the House 
were lawyers, per cent heads businesses, 
per cent professionals semiprofes- 
sionals, and per cent insurance real 
estate. These occupations are such na- 
ture that they can carried simultane- 
ously with their political duties. (Here 
powerful selective process the recruitment 
persons into political careers, for individ- 
uals who are employees others would find 
very difficult combine such jobs with 
legislative duties.) 


SOME PROPOSALS 


The solution the problem developing 
stable, valid occupational categories not 
yet clear, but the questions raised the 
foregoing discussion suggest certain lines 
attack. are studying work, something 
that appears rapidly shifting activity, 
least the United States, and seek cate- 
gories for describing it. the same time, 
categories that are adequate for shifting ac- 
tivity will also applicable stable activ- 
ity, although the reverse not true. Herbert 
Parnes, discussion the measure- 
ment occupational mobility, points out 


Duncan MacRae, Jr., “The Role the State 
Legislator Massachusetts,” American Sociological 
Review, (April, 1954), pp. 185-194; quotation, 
185. 

Another case reported Arensberg, who 
describes New England plastics industry which 
was trying refill some the abandoned textile 
mills. this case, low-wage highly seasonal in- 
dustry was able obtain foothold the market 
because the part-time farming pattern the 
local community, the members which were eager 
turn farming both seasonally and cyclically (in 
case layoffs) and thereby increase their earnings. 
Industry needed them quite much 
needed industry. See Conrad Arensberg, “Indus- 
try and the Community,” American Journal 
Sociology, (July, 1942), pp. 1-12; see esp. pp. 
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that the narrower the occupational categories 
used the more mobility possible.** For ex- 
ample, study which distinguishes between 
punch press and drill press operators will 
“catch” the case the man who shifts from 
one the other, whereas study which uses 
only “semi-skilled worker” may miss it. 
the other hand, the finer the divisions the 
greater the likelihood that man one occu- 
pation will later found different one. 
Therefore, those fairly broad categories 
within which respondents can “move around” 
without thereby altering position the over- 
all occupational scale are required for 
stability. 

Yet precision the referent the occu- 
pational category the fundamental research 
need. may study what “proprietor” 
means man who calls himself that, but 
first must identify his actual work. And 
since there considerable shifting work, 
will need specify time period, the 
labor force concept does. But the length 
this time period rests the degree job- 
shifting typical for the region type 
status being investigated. isolated rural 
farm area, the span might month; 
rural-urban fringe, factory area, per- 
haps week. The range such shifting also 
varies age and sex. determine the 
length time period therefore clearly re- 
quires preliminary research. Probably 
series time periods—specifying the work 
the respondent last week, two weeks ago, 
three weeks ago, and on—would most 
useful. 

Dual occupations—whether carried 
simultaneously (that is, the same day) 
seasonally—should not present special diffi- 
culties they are recognized estab- 
lished occupational pattern. individual 
spends all his working time, for speci- 
fied period, one activity, does the aver- 
age physician mid-career, would 
recorded, say, Another man 
who spent part his working time, over the 
specified period, waiter and part 
farm laborer would recorded “waiter- 
farm laborer.” There theoretically in- 
trinsic reason for pushing everyone into “one 
and more than one” occupation. Nor 
the possibility that the dual category would 


Parnes, op. cit., 27. 
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seem “strange” the layman important 

The respondent should not permitted 
“choose” the occupation would like 
report. Indeed, view the significance 
the attitudinal component the respond- 
ent’s indentification his occupation, 
seems certain that some the frequently re- 
ported relationship between occupation and 
social class spurious. The analyst, 
course, may what likes with the data. 
wishes call all his “waiter-farm la- 
borers” waiters, then may so—if can 
explain why. But who must concep- 
tualize categorize the data, not the re- 
spondent. noted above, some activities 
not engage person’s full working time, for 
example, the work newsboys legislators. 
Again, the analyst wishes treat these ac- 
tivities the same way (that is, assign 
them equal weight with) full-time occupa- 
tions, may so. Whatever does, how- 
ever, should rest reliable data that de- 
scribe actual work activities. 

These considerations imply certain changes 
the labor force procedures the Census. 
The initial question could remain the same: 
“Last week what was this person’s main 
activity?” This statement contains specific 
time referent, although whether not 
the time should week should re- 
examined. For national survey, fixed time 
desirable, but individual researchers should 
check the suitability the period for their 
particular subjects and areas. The alterna- 
tives—working, looking for work, keeping 
house, going school something else— 
could also Those working 
looking for work would assigned the 
labor force, they are present, and the 
existing criteria for distinguishing between 
the employed and unemployed might also 
retained. However, whether classified em- 


would appear less strange the 
layman than the analyst himself, professional. 
The latter experiences the least occupational shift- 
ing his career. contrast, Lipset and Bendix 
find much shifting back and forth between 
manual work and owning one’s own business that 
they write: “It our guess that the creed ‘indi- 
vidual enterpriser’ has become and large 
working-class preoccupation.” Seymour Lipset 
and Reinhard Bendix, “Social Mobility and Occupa- 
tional Career Patterns. II. Social Mobility.” Ameri- 
can Journal Sociology, (March, 1952), 502. 
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ployed unemployed, before being assigned 
occupation, the individual would need 
actually have worked during the time pe- 
riod. This means that the “inactive em- 
ployed,” now classified “employed,” 
would not assigned occupation. pres- 
ent, this category contains the largest per- 
centage those who name their occupations 
with little restriction and, probably, are most 
influenced attitudinal 
The same reasoning applies the “inactive 
unemployed,” which includes persons who 
were not job-hunting because they believed 
that there were jobs had their 
specialty their communities. Again, their 
point view determines their occupations. 

After discovering whether not person 
was working last week, the next step would 
ascertain the type work performed 
and how much the time period engaged 
it. person reported fulltime work 
salesman; worked mornings only; 
prietor—whichever the case, would re- 
corded. Some appropriate fractional unit 
could worked 

This procedure, should emphasized, 
does not involve giving the labor force 
concept (with its notion labor market at- 
tachment) favor the labor input con- 
cept. But provides the analyst with raw 
data that are much closer actual activities 
than present procedures. From such data 
could combine and reassemble accord 
with either this manner, the 


The category includes persons who might have 
been working except for “personal reasons” 
porary illness, vacation, attending personal af- 
fairs), economic reasons (labor disputes), bad 
weather, expectation job the future. But 
see the special cases noted footnote 18. 

our society, might define the work day 
maximum hours, with two “work-time 
units” hours each. factory worker who 
worked 40-hour week over five days would have 
completed work-time units. worked three 
8-hour days the factory and worked gardener 
(for pay) Saturday afternoon, might 
recorded having worked three work-time units 
factory worker and one-half work-time unit 
gardener. 

For the illustration the previous footnote, 
application the labor force concept, for either 
case, would, result the single category “factory 
worker.” Use the labor input concept would 
differentiate them accord with the number 
hours worked during the two work activities. 


N 
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researcher would not bound assump- 
tions the Census which may not share, 
any more than the investigator who gathers 
his own data. 

For most social analysts, this discussion 
suggests similar expansion questions. 
—they need series items asking the 
respondent describe the nature his work 
over specified period and the amount 
time spent different types work. From 
such raw data, highly useful occupational 
data may derived. 

final question concerns the financial 
costs incorporating the suggested proced- 
ures into research inquiries and census 
counts. Because more questions would 
asked, coding would complicated and 
costs would higher. But the problem 
less question absolute increase cost 
than whether not this expenditure pro- 
duces results greater value than the incre- 
ment—a proper subject for research and 
thoughtful consideration. some studies, 
the interest occupation may only sec- 
ondary and many problems may avoided 
using broad categories. But investiga- 
tions which occupation independent 
variable intended predict something else, 
the risk low precision instability may 
serious. longitudinal study, for ex- 
ample, would hazardous report ap- 
parent changes the behavior of, say, “pro- 
prietors” without considering the possibility 
that many them are longer qualified 
for this designation the time the changes 
take place. the other hand, similar study 
professionals, who not seem shift 
occupations very much, might safely ignore 
the question. studies women workers 
and inquries concerning attitudes having 
status implications, the magnitude 
judgments the respondents’ statements 
occupations should estimated and 
appears large, the findings may 
considered questionable. 

researcher contemplates the use 
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occupational data gathered others, the 
expense gathering his own data may 
assessed the light the scientific costs 
accepting the assumptions implicit their 
categorization. Use Census occupational 
data tacitly involves two types assump- 
tion: first, the subjects’ identifications 
their occupations are assumed descrip- 
tions their actual work; and, second, the 
assumptions, discussed above, involved 
the labor force concept are accepted. Neither 
these may accord with the assump- 
tions the investigator himself. similar 
point holds for the widely-used North-Hatt 
scale, which may less prestige scale 
types work than the relative prestige 
certain terms used American society. Thus 
Hughes writes: 

The names [of occupations] are tags, 
combination price tag and calling card. 
One has only hear casual conversation 
sense how important these tags are. Hear 
salesman, who has just been asked what 
promotional work,” not sell skillets.” 
School teachers sometimes turn school-teach- 
ing into educational work, and the disciplining 
youngsters and chaperoning into personnel 
work. Teaching Sunday School becomes re- 
ligious education, and the Y.M.C.A. Secre- 
tary “in group work.” 


Those using the North-Hatt scale necessarily 
restrict themselves occupations which, 
like “public careers” Dubin’s are 
sufficiently accessible public scrutiny 
rated mass sample. Since many 
studies are not concerned with prestige 
with other attitudes but rather with actual 
types work, whether widely known 
not, such cases the value valid data 
would appear worth their cost. 


Hughes, “Work and the Self,” 
Rohrer and Sherif, editors, Social Psychol- 
ogy the Crossroads, New York: Harper, 1951, 
pp. 313-314. 

Robert Dubin, The World Work, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, J.: Prentice-Hall, 1958, pp. 
277. 


SOME FACTORS PROBABILITY SAMPLE SURVEY 


Harry SHARP AND ALLAN FELDT 
University Michigan 


Surveys conducted the University Michigan’s Detroit Area Study 1956, 1957, and 
1958 employed area-probability sample metropolitan Detroit adults. substitutions 


were permitted, nor was specific limit put the possible number call-backs. achieve 
the 2,313 interviews necessary for per cent response rate, total 7,743 calls was 
required. Although three-quarters the completed interviews were obtained after three calls, 
there evidence that biases the sample would have resulted had the interviewing stopped 
after two call-backs. Available data indicate that the amount dissimilarity between respond- 
ents and nonrespondents probably not large enough influence the representativeness the 


challenge the claim that sampling tech- 
niques based strict probability 
models afford far more reliable and valid 
results than other types 
sure, for some purposes and under 
some conditions quota samples and “mod- 


students survey research would 


condensed version this paper was presented 
the annual meeting the American Sociological 
Society, 1958. The research was made possible 
grant from the Faculty Research Fund the Horace 
Rackham School Graduate Studies the Uni- 
versity Michigan. wish express our appre- 
ciation the Fund. also wish thank Morris 
Axelrod, Don Cahalan, and Charles Cannell for their 
suggestions. 

exception this claim may found 
Francis Lowe and Thomas McCormick, “Some 
Survey Sampling Biases,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
(Fall, 1955), pp. 303-315. These authors con- 
for ordinary polling purposes, random sample, 
the usual statistical sense, can drawn with con- 
fidence from human populations under democratic 
way life, with prevailing field methods.” (p. 315) 
has been demonstrated repeatedly that ade- 
quately designed probability sample capable 
producing units which are representative, within 
known confidence limits, given research uni- 
verse. See, Moser and Stuart, “An 
Experimental Study Quota Sampling,” Journal 
the Royal Statistical Society, 116 (1953), pp. 
349-405; Leslie Kish, Procedure for Objective 
Respondent Selection Within the Household,” Jour- 
nal the American Statistical Association, (Sep- 
tember, 1949), pp. 380-387; Bernard Berelson, 
Lazarsfeld, and William McPhee, Voting, 
Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1954, Appen- 
dix Social Profile Detroit: 1956, Ann Arbor: 
The Detroit Area Study, 1957, Appendix See also 
Morris Hansen, William Hurwitz, and William 
Madow, Sample Survey Methods and Theory, 
New York: Wiley, 1953, Volume Chapter 


completed sample, given the response rate these surveys. 
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ified” probability samples may actually 
preferable more rigorously designed re- 
search; but even these situations most 
survey researchers would prefer base their 
analyses probability models, costs and 
time were not considerations.” 

basic charge leveled against quota sam- 
pling that ultimately the interviewer 
also the sampler. The interviewer makes the 
final decision which the many units 
the research universe will fall into the 
sample. may choose interview those 
persons within his quota who are most willing 
respondents and are easiest locate. 
does not necessarily follow that these 
“volunteers” are representative sample 
all possible units with similar quota char- 
They could, truth, repre- 
sentative, but there statistically accept- 


Simmons and others recently made this 
point during panel discussion the question, “Is 
Probability Sampling the 1958 meet- 
ing the American Association for Public Opinion 
Research. Simmons’ conclusion was that true proba- 
bility sampling underdone. “Proceedings the 
Thirteenth Conference,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
(Summer, 1958), 208. See also Moser, 
Survey Methods Social Investigation, New York: 
Macmillan, 1958, pp. 106-108. 

Evidence from experimental study England 
indicates that many items quota samples not 
differ greatly from random samples. some very 
crucial items, however, the quota sample drasti- 
cally error. addition large biases, the vari- 
ance the quota samples this research were from 
150 per cent about 400 per cent larger than the 
random sample variance. Thus, terms standard 
error per dollar the quota sample actually may 
more expensive than probability sample. Moser 
and Stuart, op. cit. 


able method which confidence limits for 
nonprobability sample can ascertained. 

strict probability sample all units 
defined universe are given equal 
known nonzero being selected. The 
interviewer has opportunity whatsoever 
determine the specific units which must 
contact. Unfortunately, the problem ob- 
taining representative sample with known 
confidence intervals not solved simply 
drawing probability sample. This would 
the case only (1) all units which fell into 
the original sample yielded completed 
interview, (2) nonrespondents differed 
from respondents solely their failure 
grant interview. The dilemma for prob- 
ability sampling most human populations 
that neither these conditions holds. 

Survey researchers have grappled with the 
nonresponse problem for many 
considerable body valuable data now 
available which can help making estimates 
costs and anticipating and correcting 
biases and weak points the interviewing 
stage survey. Few studies response 
rate which are readily accessible, however, 
have centered large metropolitan area 
the United States. Almost all our 
information about this important aspect 
survey research based upon studies 
relatively small communities the entire 
nation. ever increasing extent the 
metropolitan community central interest 
the social sciences. the present paper 
attempt made describe some detail 
the factors which are involved carrying 
through large-scale survey metropol- 
itan center with population over three 
and one-half million persons. 


THE DATA 


Each year since 1952 The University 
Michigan’s Detroit Area has con- 
ducted annual survey the adult popula- 
tion the Detroit metropolitan community. 


compulsory censuses. See Morris Hansen, William 
Hurwitz, and Leon Pritzker, “The Accuracy 
Census Results,” American Sociological Review, 
(August, 1953), pp. 416-423. 

Detroit Area Study associated with the 
Department Sociology and the Survey Research 
Center the Institute for Social Research the 
University Michigan. 
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This discussion focuses the surveys 
1956, 1957, and 1958. The objectives these 
surveys required sample the adults 
greater Detroit which would representa- 
tive, within known confidence limits, ail 
noninstitutionalized adults the commu- 
nity.® 

Area-probability samples were constructed 
for this research which allowed the assign- 
ment specific addresses which interviews 
any kind were permitted. The interviewer’s 
first task designated dwelling unit was 
select from all adult residents one person 
the respondent. The selection was pre- 
determined for the interviewer, following 
method described the Again, 
substitutions were permissible this stage 
the sample design. 

All three surveys used interview sched- 
ule which required average one hour 
and ten minutes administer. Standard 
open-ended and closed-answer questions were 
employed about equal numbers. The topic 

each these surveys detailed informa- 
tion was gathered about the interviewing 
stage. The situation surrounding every con- 
tact every sample address was noted fully 
the interviewer. The analyses these 
data should present some valuable insights 


The comparability Detroit Area Study sample 
distributions with those the Census attest the 
validity the sample. See Social Profile 
Detroit: 1956, loc. cit. 

Detroit Area Study samples were clustered and 
stratified meet the needs the research projects. 
Detailed descriptions the specific probability 
models used each survey are available from the 
Detroit Area Study. The sample universe, which 
that part the greater Detroit area that tracted 
the Census, includes about per cent the 
population the three-county Detroit Standard 
Metropolitan Area. The samples were designed 
the Sampling Section the Survey Research Center. 

Kish, op. cit. 

1955-56 the facilities the Detroit Area 
Study were used Robert Angell for research 
normative integration, and Robert Weiss and 
Robert Kahn for study the sociology work. 
Daniel Katz and Samuel Eldersveld investigated 
political behavior 1956-57. Gerhard Lenski’s re- 
search the religious life greater Detroit took 
place 1957-58. Interview schedules used these 
surveys are available from the Detroit Area Study. 
evidence available that the content 
specific study influenced that survey’s response rate. 
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Percentage Distribution Number Calls 


Result Call 
Two 


Completed interview 
Refusal “too busy” 
Respondent not home 
one home 
Respondent ill, senile 
Language problem 


Total 


Number cases 2,646 


Less than 0.5 per cent. 


into the processes which metropolitan 
samples based probability models are 
constructed “call-by-call.” much informa- 
tion possible was collected the char- 
acteristics nonrespondents. These data are 
presented the final section the paper. 
For the combined samples are 
though they constituted 
single survey. 

and estimates tolerable confidence limits 
yielded 2,651 addresses the original sam- 
ple contained eligible respondents. 
was determined that sample this size 
should produce the desired number com- 
pleted interviews. This decision was pred- 
icated final response rate per cent. 

cross-sectional metropolitan survey, 
course, can plan 100 per cent response 
rate. Even every designated respondent 
were willing grant interview, the cost 
involved reaching the total sample would 
prohibitive. general, experience has 
shown that, first, per unit interviewing costs 
time and money rise dramatically after 
response rate about per cent 
reached, and, second, the distortion the 
completed sample due nonresponse does 
not seem excessive when the proportion 
per cent all possible interviews. 
ancing these considerations with the desire 
achieve perfection response led the 
decision settle for per cent completion. 
Nonetheless, any specific response rate figure 
unavoidably arbitrary. 


Three 


Mean No. 
Total Calls 


Sample 


Five 


Four More 


RESPONSES AND NONRESPONSES 


The Detroit Area Study surveys 
actually produced 2,313 interviews for 
final response rate per cent (see Table 
1). Eighty-seven every 100 adults 
the sample were interviewed only with the 
help intensive campaign which the 
interviewer himself was perhaps the most 
crucial 

All sample addresses were sent letters 
(first-class mail) which heralded the arrival 
interviewer, explained the purpose 
the survey, and stressed the fact that 
product service was being sold. The inter- 
viewers were also aided several newspaper 
articles which described the research and 
explained the necessity talking with 
certain individual certain family. The 
actual value these devices reducing the 
nonresponse rate debatable. There some 
evidence that their primary effect that 
solidifying the incipient negative posi- 
tive attitudes toward interview held 
designated respondents. Most interviewers 
encourage the use letters and advance 
publicity, however, because “they serve 
excellent introduction and ease the initial 
contact with many respondents.” 


10For comprehensive discussion the role 
played the interviewer the efforts achieve 
low nonresponse rate, see Robert Kahn and 
Charles Cannell, The Dynamics Interviewing, 
New York: Wiley, 1957, pp. 65-91. 

Charles Cannell, “Factors Affecting the Re- 
fusal Rate Interviewing,” paper presented 
the 1949 meeting the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, (mimeographed). 


652 
| | | 
100 100 100 100 100 100 2.9 
1,888 1,164 767 1,278 2,651 7,743 
bd 


Detroit Area Study interviewers were 
highly trained that extremely important 
phase survey research which occurs when 
the interviewer first meets the respondent. 
discussion the techniques probability 
sampling also basic part interviewer 
training, for the interviewer often must con- 
vince the respondent the necessity 
interviewing him, rather than his wife (who 
“really knows much more about this than 
do”) his neighbor (who “just sits around 
all day 

the modern heterogeneous metropolitan 
community small number non-English 
speaking respondents inevitably are included 
samples. The Detroit Area Study was able 
handle the majority such persons 
employing interviewer, 
who translated the schedule and interviewed 
this language. One per cent our total 
sample addresses resulted interview 
rather than nonresponse because this 
provision. 

Thirteen per cent the eligible adults 
the sample did not grant interview. The 
majority the nonrespondents, but only 
eight per cent the total sample, was 
this type “refusals” vary from the rare person 
who extremely discourteous and seems 
gain some psychological satisfaction from 
slamming the door interviewer’s face 
the timid and retiring housewife who 
personally would happy grant inter- 
view but has been forbidden 
her husband. 

only four per cent the total sample 
addresses was impossible contact the 
designated The incidence 
not-at-homes was kept minimum 
interviewer calls any hour the day 
night which would suit the convenience 
the respondent. Also, interviews were occa- 
sionally made places work recreation. 

Around one per cent the adult residents 
any large community cannot inter- 
viewed because physical mental defi- 


This refusal rate line with that found 
similar surveys reported Frederick Stephan 
and Philip McCarthy, Sampling Opinions, New 
Wiley, 1958, 262. 

13Stephan and McCarthy pp. 241-242) 
indicate that most surveys may expected 
that the noncontacted group will run between and 
per cent the total sample. 
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ciencies. Short excluding them from the 
sample definition, clearly questionable 
procedure, amount effort money can 
reduce the number such persons. 


THE PROBLEM 


far the greatest contribution suc- 
cessful survey the willingness make 
repeated calls dwellings which not 
yield interviews the first call. specific 
limit the number calls per dwelling was 
established for the Detroit Area Study re- 
search. Interviewers continued their efforts 
until one four contingencies occurred: (1) 
interview was granted, (2) final and 
definite refusal resulted, (3) the designated 
respondent was judged physically men- 
tally incapable granting interview, 
(4) satisfactory response rate was reached. 

Call-backs are expensive element 
survey research.'* Two basic techniques have 
been developed attempt reduce 
eliminate the need for repeated calls with 
probability samples. The first device involves 
the selection subsample that portion 
the original sample that cannot reached 
the first call. Intensive effort then made 
obtain complete returns from the sub- 
sample. This scheme includes appropriate 
weighting the original sample and the 
subsample achieve unbiased re- 
sult lowest the second technique 
interviewers call each sample address only 
once. This visit made randomly 
designated time. Each respondent supplies 
information about his presence absence 
from home during randomly selected time 
each day the week preceding the single 
interviewer contact. Weights are assigned 
the basis probabilities being interviewed 


Durbin, however, claims that while repeated 
contacts necessarily raise the total cost survey, 
the average cost per interview not increased 
greatly call-backs. “Non-Response and Call- 
Backs Surveys,” Bulletin the International 
Statistical Institute, (1954), pp. 3-17. 

Morris Hansen and William Hur- 
witz, “The Problem Non-Response Sample 
Surveys,” Journal the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, (December, 1946), pp. 517-524. Although 


‘this article specifically refers first contacts based 


mail questionnaires, the principles discussed here 
are applicable standard personal interview sur- 
veys. 


the first call. The weighted sample then 
used all further 

Considerable controversy exists concerning 
the reliability each these methods, their 
administrative efficiency, the problems they 
introduce analysis, the degree which 
they require accurate and difficult 
obtain foreknowledge interviewing costs, 
and the degree which over-all costs are 
actually reduced through their Until 
these techniques are further refined new 
methods for eliminating call-backs are de- 
vised, most survey researchers would prob- 
ably prefer lower the nonresponse rate 
repeated, although costly, interviewer con- 
tacts. 


NUMBER CALLS FOR RESPONDENTS AND 
NONRESPONDENTS 


The Detroit area research necessitated 
over-all average almost three individual 
contacts each sample address achieve 
the desired number interviews. The mean 
number calls, moreover, shows great var- 
iation according the final disposition 
the address (see Table 1). perhaps 
paradoxical that completed interviews evi- 
dence far the lowest mean number 
calls. The average interview was obtained 
after only 2.6 calls; interviewers found 
necessary call the average nonrespond- 
ent almost twice frequently. 

Not-at-homes have substantially higher 
mean number calls than refusals. Six 
seven contacts were made, the average, 
effort reach those adults who are 
home only sleep who may 
vacation or, possibly, who never answer the 
door. Our experience with this group 
unreachables indicates that for all practical 


16See Alfred Politz and Willard Simmons, “An 
Attempt Get the ‘Not-at-Homes’ into the Sample 
Without Call-Backs,” Journal the American Sta- 
tistical Association, (March, 1949), pp. 9-31. 
More recently, Simmons has modified this technique 
that two more calls are required; weights are 
applied completed interviews which are appro- 
priate for the number calls required obtain 
given interview. See Simmons, Plan Account 
for ‘Not-at-Homes’ Combining Weighting and 
Call-backs,” The Journal Marketing, (July, 
1954), pp. 42-53. 

Reviews and evaluations each technique are 
found Stephan and McCarthy, cit., pp. 255- 
261; and Moser, op. cit., pp. 135-139. 
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purposes they are almost impossible con- 
tact under any conditions. Obviously, 
creasing the number calls not enough, 
itself, away with [sample] mor- 
tality.” 

The average refusal was not designated 
until 4.6 calls were made his home. Only 
the most adamant nonrespondents were clas- 
sified refusals the basis single 
display uncooperativeness. these very 
rare cases did not appear physically safe 
for the interviewer attempt complete 
interview. 

Most adults who refused the first con- 
tact were sent second letter which again 
explained the study and pleaded for coopera- 
tion. Approximately one-half these persons 
later granted interview when contacted 
different interviewer. The likelihood 
response nonresponse resulting from 
given call understandably influenced 
the previous calls that may have been made 
that address. Well-trained interviewers 
record information produced earlier 
unproductive calls that may helpful 
winning eventual interview. 

The chances successful first call, 
least metropolitan Detroit, are better 
than three out ten (see Table and 
are about equal the chances finding 
one home the dwelling. two out 
ten first contacts the designated respond- 
ent either straightforwardly refuses states 
that too busy the moment grant 
interview. When the latter claim made, 
the interviewers attempt obtain ap- 
pointment when interview will granted. 

The correct respondent not home 
per cent the first calls, although some- 
one the dwelling provide information 
upon which intelligent call-backs can 
planned. Efficient interviewers can often use 
this person, who usually the spouse the 
designated respondent, liaison between 


and McCarthy, op. cit., 239. 

Researchers Elmira, New York, and Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, also report ratio approximately 
three interviews for every ten sample addresses con- 
tacted for the first time. See Robert Williams, 
“Probability Sampling the Field: Case History,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, (Summer 1950), pp. 
316-330; and Lowe and McCormick, op. cit. 
English study, however, was able achieve four 
ten ratio for successful first calls; Moser, op. cit., 
135. 
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CALLS FOR COMPLETED INTERVIEWS SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 
RESPONDENTS 


Percentage Distribution Number Calls 


Demographic 


Characteristics Number 


Cases 


All Respondents 
Employment Status 

Employed 

Not employed 
Age 

21-29 years 

30-39 years 

years 

50-64 years 

years older 


Marital Status 
Never married 
Divorced, separated 
Widowed 
Married, children 
present 
Married, children present 


Sex 
Male 
Female 


Relationship Head 
Household 
Head 
Wife 
Other relative 


the study and the desired individual. the 
interviewer can impress the value the re- 
search upon the person first contacted, his 
task completing the interview will much 
from the first call, the likelihood com- 
pleting interview somewhat higher 
the second contact than the first. The 
proportions refusals and respondents not 
home decline correspondingly between the 
first and second calls. Easily contacted re- 
spondents, however, are relatively quickly 
removed from the uncompleted sample; the 
proportion responses drops back the 
first call level third and later 

The number dwellings which one 
can found home becomes progres- 
sively larger segment the noninterviewed 
sample with each succeeding call. The dis- 
covery data about these persons which 


20In smaller communities the proportion re- 
sponses continues increase least through the 
third call. Williams, cit.; Lowe and McCormick, 
op. cit. 


Mean No. 


Four Calls 


Three More 


would aid making call-backs more 
informed basis very difficult. Although 
neighbors are frequently contacted 
effort ascertain something about their 
daily routines, these are usually unknown 
the neighbors themselves. Thus, fully 
per cent the calls made after four contacts 
are dwellings which one home. 

The number calls required reach 
satisfactory response rate with the Detroit 
Area Study’s sample appears consid- 
erably larger than those reported for other 
noted above, most the de- 
tailed information now available 
aspect survey research derived from 
studies non-metropolitan areas. Interview- 
ing mobile metropolitan residents, some 
whom live highly inaccessible apartment 
buildings, much more difficult task than 
similar research smaller communities 
rural areas. the first line Table 
indicates, Detroit Area Study researchers 


and McCarthy, op. cit., 242; Lowe 
and McCormick, cit. 


One Two Total 
AT 
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had stopped with just two calls, hardly more 
than six out every ten eventual respond- 
ents would have been reached. Even three 
calls would have resulted response rate 
but per cent, and only three-quarters 
the final number completed interviews 
would have been accumulated.** 

The fact that some respondents can 
easily reached with one call while others 
require eight nine contacts before granting 
interview would not influence sample 
based only one two contacts these 
groups persons were alike every char- 
acteristic except accessibility. That they are 
quite dissimilar many respects seen 
Tables and where selected char- 
acteristics respondents are related the 
number calls necessary complete 
interview. 

Demographic Characteristics and Call- 
Backs. Adults who not work outside the 
home are quite easily reached fixed- 
address sample survey. Almost one-half 
all unemployed respondents grant interviews 
the first contact (see Table 2). Only 
one-fifth the employed respondents are 
interviewed 
spondingly, twice large proportion 
workers are interviewed after four more 
calls (30 per cent) nonworkers (15 
per cent). 

Age bears constant relationship 
accessibility for respondents who are less 
than years old. Very young adults are 
about easily contacted are middle- 
late middle-aged respondents. Beyond age 
65, however, the proportion interviews 
obtained the first call rises significantly. 
The rate retirement high this age 
group and the general pace life has slowed. 
Older respondents, forced spend many 


Again, comparison these figures with com- 
parable data from Elmira and Madison emphasizes 
the greater effort required when interviewing 
metropolitan areas. Williams, loc. cit.; Lowe and 
McCormick, op. cit. See also, Lydall, British 
Incomes and Savings, Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1955, 
and Cannell, op. cit. 

All specific statements percentage point dif- 
ferences and differences means which are found 
the text are statistically significant the per 
cent level better. computing tests signifi- 
cance allowance was made for the effects cluster- 
ing the sample. The general conclusions this 
paper are also based statistically significant 


differences. 
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hours their homes, are quite easily con- 
tacted and doubt welcome the diversion 
offered the 

Unmarried and divorced separated 
adults would significantly under-repre- 
sented study based even three inter- 
view attempts. These persons have little 
keep them home where they can con- 
veniently reached interviewers. the 
other hand, widowed adults would 
weighted too heavily the limited call-back 
survey. very large proportion all wid- 
owed respondents (45 per cent) grant inter- 
views the first contact. The comparative 
ease with which the widowed are interviewed 
consistent with the tendency for older 
persons, many whom are not the labor 
force, highly accessible. 

Whether not married respondents are 
easily contacted related the presence 
absence children the house. there 
are children the chances are quite small that 
both spouses are working. Children act 
anchors which keep wives, and probably 
husbands, where the interviewer can reach 
them relatively quickly. Married respondents 
with children are only slightly less diffi- 
cult contact than are unmarried adults. 

Men, most whom are the labor force 
and unavailable during the day, are much 
more difficult contact than are women. 
Almost one-half the male respondents 
our sample required least three calls. 
Only one-third the females were equally 
difficult interview. The implications 
this well-documented finding are obvious for 
limited call-back attitudinal studies which 
sex important variable. 

The relationship the respondent the 
head the household also important 
factor related his accessibility. Wives are 
comparatively easy reach while the head 
interview. 

Our data not reveal differences acces- 
sibility associated with race, residence the 
suburbs the central city, the place 
birth respondents. 

Socio-Economic Characteristics and Call- 


24Stephan and McCarthy cit., pp. 243-244) 
cite several earlier studies call-backs survey 
research which reach similar conclusions the 
relationship accessibility age and other 
variables discussed this section the paper. 
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TABLE CALLS FOR COMPLETED INTERVIEW SELECTED 
CHARACTERISTICS RESPONDENTS 


Percentage Distribution Number Calls 


Socio-Economic Number 
Characteristics Cases 


Mean No. 
Four Calls 
Two Three More Total 


Annual Family Income 


Less than $3,000 264 
516 
$5,000-$6,999 582 
505 
$10,000 more 368 
Median income $5,500 
Occupation Persons Now 
Working 


Operatives, service work- 


ers, laborers 
Craftsmen, foremen 246 
Clerical, sales workers 291 
Professionals, managers, 

proprietors 291 

years less 259 
7-8 years 404 
9-11 years 580 
years 679 
Some college 387 
Mean number years 10.2 
Subjective Social 
Working class 431 


Middle class 


Data from 1958 survey. 


Backs. Socio-economic status perhaps the 
primary “independent” variable most 
studies social organization. Definite evi- 
dence shown Table that the number 
calls researcher willing make influ- 
ences the socio-economic composition his 
completed sample. 

Family income and the accessibility 
family members are inversely related. The 
chances obtaining interview the first 
call approach one for respondents 
whose family income less than 3,000 dol- 
lars annually; they drop one four 
the respondent’s family income 10,000 dol- 
lars more. The annual median family 
income greater Detroit between 1955 and 
1957 was 6,100 dollars. median based 
first calls only would have resulted 
figure fully 600 dollars below the over-all 


These findings tend substantiate Parten’s 
claim the greater accessibility lower income 
respondents. Mildred Parten, Surveys, Polls, and 
Samples, New York: Harper, 1950, pp. 413-414. 


$6,250 $6,600 $6,450 $6,100 


10.4 10.6 10.2 10.3 
100 


N 


The relationship between income and ac- 
cessibility probably result differential 
employment rates among families varying 
incomes. The more adults the family who 
are working, the less likely anyone 
home any given time grant interview. 
Also, family income quite low for older 
households with wage earners and in- 
creases with the number workers 
family who contribute it. 
Notwithstanding the relationship between 
family income and number calls, addi- 
tional measures socio-economic status, 
such education, occupation, and subjec- 
tive social class placement, are not related 
the Detroit metropolitan This lack 
relationship reinforces the view that upper- 


were occupation and accessibility related 
Madison. Lowe and McCormick, loc. cit. slight 
tendency was noted Elmira, however, for educa- 
tion and accessibility vary inversely. Philip 
McCarthy, “Sampling Procedure for the 1948 Voting 
Study,” 37, (mimeographed). 
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Mean NuMBER CALLS FOR COMPLETED INTERVIEWS EMPLOYMENT STATUS AND 
Sex, Status, AND FAMILY INCOME 


Age and Sex, Marital Status, 
and Family Income 


Age and Sex 


years: men 488 
women 213 
40-59 years: men 354 
women 171 
years older: men 108 
women 
Marital Status 
Never married 146 
Divorced, separated 
Widowed 
Married, children present 546 
children present 541 
Annual Family Income 
Less than $3,000 
311 
$5,000-$6,999 346 
$7,000 more 589 


status persons, such, are noi necessarily 
less accessible than are lower-status adults. 
The basic consideration accessibility 
whether not the designated respondent 
the labor force. First calls result 
interviews disproportionate number 
very low-income families because these units 
are apt have working members and 
are extremely unlikely have multiple wage 

The degree which accessibility 
function employment status emphasized 
the data presented Table Clearly, 
when employment status held constant 
the relationship age and sex accessibility 
disappears. older women are working, for 
example, they are difficult interview 
are young men. The tendency for adults with 
children the home more easily con- 
tacted than others, although considerably re- 
duced effect, holds whether not the 
parent working. Moreover, among all em- 
ployed respondents, those persons who are 
single, divorced, separated continue 
require more interviewer calls than mar- 
ried adults widows. Differences family 
income which are associated with accessi- 
bility disappear completely when the influ- 


27“Family Income Greater Detroit: 1951- 
1957,” The Detroit Area Study, 1958 (mimeo- 
graphed). 


Employed 


No. Cases 


Not Employed 


Mean No. 
Calls 


Mean No. 
Calls 


No. Cases 


3.0 2.1 
3.1 2.3 398 
2.9 1.9 
3.0 2.3 256 
3.0 2.4 
3.0 1.9 158 
2.5 
3.6 2.2 
2.9 2.0 108 
3.1 2.3 318 
2.6 2.0 449 
3.0 2.0 185 
2.8 2.0 205 
2.9 2.2 236 
3.1 2.1 281 


ence employment status income 
removed. 

The traditional characteristics upon which 
most quota samples are based are age and 
sex. The relationship these variables ac- 
cessibility appears primarily result 
differential employment rates. Quota sam- 
plers should consider the possibility adding 
additional restriction, employment status, 
the design their research, particularly 
when they are surveying communities 
which many women are employed, the 
number unemployed and retired large. 


DIFFERENTIAL RESPONSE RATES 


over-all response rate per cent 
was cited above for the Detroit 
Area Study surveys. The response rates for 
specific population types the sample, how- 
ever, not necessarily match those for the 
total sample, and data for certain segments 
the population may seriously biased 
differential response rates. fact, con- 
siderable variation exists among some sub- 
groups the degree which our interview- 
ers were successful their tasks (see 
Table 5). 

Ninety-one per cent all adults between 
the ages and years the sam- 
ple granted interview. Only per 


Re- 


Selected 
Characteristics 


Age 


21-34 years 

35-59 years 

Marital Status 

Never married 

Divorced, separated 

Widowed 

Married, children present 

Married, children present 
Sex 

Male 

Female 
Relationship Head 

Household 

Head 

Wife 

Other relative 
Employment Status 

Employed 

Not employed 
Race 

White 

Negro 

Total 


Less than 0.5 per cent. 


cent the designated respondents years 
old older were interviewed. The likeli- 
hood refusal increases markedly with 
age, Detroit But refusals 
are not the only reason for nonresponse from 
older persons. Physical and mental incapaci- 
ties, which occur most frequently among the 
aged, contribute lower response rate 
this segment the population. 

The high nonresponse rate among older 
adults contrasts sharply with the extreme 
ease with which these persons are contacted 
the first call. This apparent contradiction 
emphasizes the conclusion that accessibility 
and high response rate are not necessarily 
found together. Among all persons who 
eventually are interviewed, adults over 
years age are decidedly more likely 
grant interview the first call than are 
respondents any other age; when all possi- 
ble respondents are considered, however, 


Lowe and McCormick, op. cit.; Stephan and 
McCarthy, cit., 262. 
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TABLE RESPONDENTS AND NONRESPONDENTS SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 


Percentage Distribution 


spondents Refusals 


Nonrespondents 


Not-at- No. 
Home Others Total Cases 


100 918 
100 1,282 
100 451 
100 226 
100 114 
100 221 
100 1,016 
100 1,069 
100 1,239 

100 1,412 
100 1,356 
100 1,027 
100 221 
100 1,536 
100 1,111 
100 2,220 
100 428 


older residents are also much more likely 
than are younger persons refuse 
incapable granting interview. The nega- 
tive influence age response rate evi- 
denced the low percentage widowed 
adults who grant interviews. Only three out 
every four widows widowers the 
original sample were interviewed. Both re- 
fusals and illness played important roles 
the large number nonresponses shown 
this group. 

Single adults also tend have rather low 
response rates. The nonresponse unmar- 
ried Detroiters not solely result re- 
fusals; one-tenth the single adults our 
sample were never contacted inter- 
viewer. Whether not many the desig- 
nated respendents who are impossible 
find home are simply refusing avoiding 
the interviewer unknown. 

Childless married adults have somewhat 
lower response rate than married adults 
with children. disproportionate number 
designated respondents with minor 
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children the home refuse interviewed. 
These persons are older, the average, than 
adults with children, fact which may 
explain least some refusals this group. 
The data indicate, however, that even when 
age differences are controlled, childless adults 
are slightly less likely grant interview 
than are married persons living with their 
children. Perhaps those parents who know 
that they must home with the children 
whether not they are interviewed, are 
therefore more willing than otherwise 
sacrifice hour their time the interests 
social research. 

Sex, relationship head household, em- 
ployment status, and race are not highly as- 
sociated with differential response rates. Not- 
withstanding the relative inaccessibility 
men, household heads, and workers, these 
persons not contribute higher than aver- 
age nonresponse rates. Althoug gaining 
completed interview with these respondents 
requires several call-backs, this fact does not 
mean that they are likely refuse 
remain almost permanently inaccessible. 

The income, occupational status, and edu- 
cational levels nonrespondents were not 
available. But indication the socio- 
economic status nonrespondents who re- 
side Detroit provided through the use 
data from the 1950 Census. Analysis 
rental distributions for the 1955 Detroit 
Area Study’s survey reveals slight under- 
representation middle level rental units 
the general, however, the me- 
dian rental the blocks which nonre- 
spondents are found quite comparable 
that the city population whole and 
quite within allowable sampling error limits. 
The 1950 median rental 1955 nonrespond- 
ents was dollars; the comparable figure 
for the total city was dollars. These data 
not substantiate the rather common claim 
that upper socio-economic groups contribute 
disproportionately large number final 

Little evidence exists the data sup- 
port the proposition that refusals and not-at- 
homes tend cancel one Although 


John Takeshita, “The Interview Response Rate 
for the Detroit Area Study.” The Detroit 
Area Study, 1955 (mimeographed). 

See, e.g., Parten, op. cit., pp. 412-413. 

Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee, loc. cit.; 


refusals and age vary together, the propor- 
tion not-at-homes not related age 
differences. Widowed adults have high re- 
fusal rate and least average proportion 
not-at-homes. Also, while unmarried De- 
troiters are very difficult contact, almost 
much nonresponse this group due 


SAMPLE BIAS DUE NONRESPONSE 


Although nonresponse rates for few 
segments the population are rather high, 
this variation does not necessarily imply that 
strong biases exist carefully planned prob- 
ability samples. Table presents some sup- 
port for the claim that relatively small biases 
occur probability sample the type 
described here when the over-all response 
rate reasonably high. 

Seven characteristics actual respondents 
and all possible respondents the original 
sample are compared Table Twenty-one 
specific comparisons are made and only 
one instance does the bias the completed 
sample, which derives from failure ob- 
tain 100 per cent response rate, exceed two 
per The sample overestimates the 
proportion husband-wife-children family 
units 2.5 percentage points. This and all 
other biases shown Table are the 
directions which would expected from 
earlier discussions. 

There claim here that possible sam- 
ple bias should ignored. The objectives 
given research may conceivably dictate 
that two percentage point error unac- 
ceptable. such instances the researcher 
may choose incorporate the bias due 
nonresponses into the total error the 
survey estimates, using methods detailed 
the literature.** Or, may choose handle 


Stephan and McCarthy, op. cit., pp. 266-269; Helen 
Crossley and Raymond Fink, “Response and Non- 
Response Probability Sample,” International 
Journal Opinion and Attitude Research, (Spring, 
1951), pp. 1-20. 

Comparatively small biases are also reported 
for the Elmira study. Stephan and McCarthy, op. 
cit., pp. 266-269. Examples surveys where large 
nonresponse rates resulted dangerously large 
biases are found Parten, op. cit., pp. 

See, Birnbaum and Monroe Sir- 
ken, “On the Total Error Due Noninterview and 
Random Sampling,” International Journal 
Opinion Attitude Research, (Summer, 1950), pp. 
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TABLE RESPONDENTS AND TOTAL SAMPLE SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 


Percentage Distribution 
Percentage 


Selected Characteristics Respondents Total Sample Point Difference 


Employment Status 


Employed 58.8 58.0 +0.8 

Not employed 41.2 42.0 —0.8 
Total 100.0 100.0 

Age 

21-34 years 36.4 34.6 +1.8 

35-59 years 48.1 48.4 —0.3 

years older 15.5 17.0 —1.5 
Total 100. 


Marital Status 


Never married 8.1 8.5 —0.4 
Divorced, separated 4.5 4.3 +0.2 
Widowed 8.4 —1.3 
Married, children present 37.4 38.4 —1.0 
Married, children present 42.9 40.4 +2.5 
Total 100.0 100.0 
Type Dwelling Unit 
Apartment house hotel 9.3 10.0 
Other multiple dwelling 25.0 +0.1 
Single family dwelling 65.6 65.0 +0.6 
Total 00.0 


Sex 


Male 47.0 46.7 +0.3 

Female 53.0 53.3 —0.3 
Total 100.0 100.0 

Relationship Head Household 

Head 50.9 $2.2 —0.3 

Wife 39.3 38.7 +0.6 

Other relative 8.2 8.3 —0.1 

Nonrelative 1.6 1.8 —0.2 
Total 100.0 


Race 
White 
Negro 

Total 


Number cases 


this problem adjusting his completed 
sample for nonresponse bias.** Nonetheless, 
for most surveys, biases the magnitude 
reported here are quite reasonable and would 
generally have little influence the final 
product the analysis. 


CONCLUSION 


The ability the student human pop- 
ulations draw sample which repre- 


179-191; William Cochran, Sampling Techniques, 
New York: Wiley, 1953, pp. 292-298. 

For clear descriptions and defenses this pro- 
cedure, see Moser, op. cit., pp. 139-143; and Hansen, 
Hurwitz, and Madow, op. cit., pp. 56-59. 


sentative within known confidence limits 
given universe well established. Even 
perfectly selected samples, however, can re- 
sult very unrepresentative units obser- 
vation the designated sample varies sub- 
stantially from the final product. The prob- 
lems varying accessibility among urban 
residents, differential response rates, and 
sample bias due nonresponse have been 
discussed some detail. The experiences 
reported here, hope, will benefit future 
investigators who plan employ survey 
techniques the study human popula- 
tions. 
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83.0 83.8 —0.8 
17.0 16.2 +0.8 
100.0 100.0 
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PREDICTING COMMUNITY DECISION: TEST 
THE MILLER-FORM THEORY 


HANSON 
Michigan State University 


Two proposed constitutional amendments appearing the November 1958 ballot became 
issues general community concern Denver, Colorado. One, right work amendment 
proposal, aroused high level community interest and activity; the other, civil service 
amendment proposal, stimulated relatively less community interest and activity. This setting 
provided opportunity for independent prediction test the Miller-Form theory 
issue outcome community decision making. This theory discussed briefly, operational pro- 
cedures for determining the values the factors the theory for predictive purposes are 
described, and results interpreted favorable test the theory are presented. Certain 
questions concerning reliability, alternative application models, and further research problems 


are also discussed. 


THEORY issue outcome commu- 
nity decision making formulated 
Delbert Miller and William 

Form was subjected initial test the 
November election 1956, when Miller cor- 
rectly predicted the outcome voting for 
and against “right initiative 
Seattle, The appearance 
the State ballot right work amend- 
ment proposal the November 1958 
elections Colorado provided excellent 
opportunity for independent prediction 
test the Miller-Form theory Denver, 
where this issue had aroused high level 
interest, publicity, and pre-election activity. 
Miller claimed only that the theory 
issue outcome would predict passage de- 
feat issue. The model used cannot sup- 
plant public opinion polling arriving 
accurate estimates voting percentages 
public elections. the Seattle case, how- 
ever, Miller’s pre-election analysis yielded 
prediction per cent for and per cent 
against the right work initiative. The 
actual returns were per cent for and 
per cent against. Such favorable outcome 
the test suggests least the possibility 


that, for certain purposes and under 


With Sheldon Bockman, James Burroughs, 
Mahlon Gane, Charles Gray, Grace Husted, Philip 
Miller, Laurel Richardson, Basil Sherlock, and 
Jules Wanderer. 

Delbert Miller, “The Prediction Issue Out- 
come Community Decision Making,” Proceedings 
the Pacific Sociological Society (“Research Studies 
the State College [June, 
1957]), pp. 137-147. All quotations are from this 
article. 


conditions, the Miller-Form model may yield 
sufficiently accurate quantitative well 
qualitative predictions justify its use 
rather than the far more expensive and time 
consuming public opinion polling procedures. 
For example, may useful for predicting 
outcome when settlement the issue in- 
volves public vote, when very accurate 
percentage figures are not the most important 
goal the study, when the researcher 
cannot conduct public opinion poll because 
lack resources. Yet, Miller stresses, 
the major significance the model rests 
upon its ability provide test the re- 
searcher’s knowledge and understanding 
the community power structure and the deci- 
sion making processes within the community. 


THE MILLER-FORM THEORY ISSUE 
OUTCOME 


The factors. The theory based the 
proposition that the combined social force 
three factors brings about community 
decision general issue. These factors 
are: (1) the critically activated parts the 
institutional power structure, which are 
aligned for against the issue proposition; 
(2) the power arrangement the commu- 
nity power complex, which may unstruc- 
tured, semi-structured, unified either 
side the issue; and (3) top influential 
solidarity and the top influen- 


Although Miller includes only “solidarity the 
top influentials” the third factor his initial 
presentation the theory, becomes evident the 
“application” sections the paper that the degree 
activity top influentials either side also 
critical variable. 
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tials are single, exclusive elite autono- 
mous the outcome may forecast 
analysis their stand the issue. 
the top influentials are not the exclusive 
elite type, their degree activity either 
side the issue becomes relevant variable. 

the model for the application the 
theory, values are assigned the forces act- 
ing the issue. The sums these weights 
result ratio contending forces and 
basis for predicting outcome passage 
defeat the issue proposal. 

Definitions the factors and difficulties 
application. Although Miller defines the 
factors relevant the theory, the operations 
necessary determine the particular factor 
values for weighting purposes are never 
made For example, the “critically 
activated parts the institutional power 
structure” defined follows: 


[These elements the] power structure refer 
the institutional sectors whose interests 
are affected and become alerted whole 
part. Such sectors may include: Business, 
Labor, Education, Religion, Political Parties, 
Government, Society, Independent Profes- 
Mass Communication, Recreational, 
Welfare, and Cultural Institutions. Critical 
activation occurs those parts the institu- 
tional power structure which respond with 
high intensity organizational value af- 
fected the issue. Critical activation 
identified analyzing the substance the 
issue and the level the issue. The substance 
the issue refers the content the issue 
and the implications for the various institu- 
tional sectors. The level the community is- 
sue refers the “value intensity” exhibited 
the affected parties they appraise the pos- 
sible impact the issue outcomes upon their 
interests. 


number serious questions concerning 
reliability confronts the researcher who tries 


The possible types top influential groupings 
range from pure “democratic” type, through 
“fluid” and “core” influentials types, the exclusive 
elite type. 

4The “procedure” information (other than the 
weighting procedure follow after the factor 
values have been determined) consists this brief 
statement: “Data about the influential forces operat- 
ing the community were secured interviewing 
the leaders the major organizations campaigning 
both sides the issue. Certain other informants 
were also interviewed. Newspapers were carefully 
followed over six-month period.” addition, 
Miller includes illustrative account his desig- 
nation the factor values. 
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the “critically activated parts 
the institutional power structure,” defined 
above. For example, his final weighting 
the “critically activated parts” the 
right work issue, Miller included religion 
activated sector, but not mass commu- 
nications; included the Democratic Party, 
but not the Republican There seems 
purely logical reason for these 
selections. Nor does Miller describe pro- 
cedures for determining the value intensity 
level the issue for the various sectors. 

Other questions arise. parts sectors 
are allowed activation designation (for ex- 
ample, the Catholic Church the religious 
sector), there appears ultimate 
possible limit the weighting the critical 
activation factor, which would seriously af- 
fect the relative weight the other factors. 
the other hand, only the sectors 
wholes are allowed activation, then 
not possible for sector “split,” al- 
though intensively activated? Still unsolved 
are the problems adequate definitions 
the scope each sector, the development 
standard list sectors which would ap- 
propriate for any community, and whether 
use equal differential weights for the 
sectors given community. 

Similar problems arise with regard the 
other factors. For example, his directions 
for applying weights for the “power arrange- 
ment the community power complex,” 
Miller writes: “locate most influential organ- 
izations and arrange them according the 
mobilized relations. locate most influ- 
ential organizations, examine resources, lead- 
ership, voting strength, and rank institu- 
tional sector community power profile. 
Determine power arrangement type 
community power complex (that is, 
whether unstructured, semi-structured, 
unified coalition both sides). Again, pro- 
cedures for determining the resources, voting 
strength, rank, and the like the sectors 
and directions for deciding how these vari- 


5In Denver, both political parties were “acti- 
vated” under more stringent operational defini- 
tion critical activation; mass communication, 
ciety, and welfare, well religion, were acti- 
vated under more liberal operational definition. 

For example, split occurred Denver the 
civil service amendment proposal the critically 
activated government sector. 
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ables should assessed and related 
particular type power arrangement for 
weighting are not specified. 


SPECIFICATION THE FACTORS THE 
MILLER-FORM THEORY 


Although Miller provides nominal defini- 
tions the relevant theoretical factors and 
describes the weighting system used 
when factor values have been determined, 
does not specify the procedures 
used obtaining the data necessary yield 
particular values for the factors the theory. 
The problem faced, then, was how 
operationalize the concepts the Miller- 
Form theory. The solution adopted was 
construct structured interview schedule 
administered strategically located per- 
sons the subject community who would 
presumably know the issue situation their 
sector and the community general. 
The consensus their answers specific 
questions would provide the basis for the as- 
signment values the factors the 
theory. The result would replicable 
method for making factor value decisions 
using the theory predict issue outcome. 

The twelve sectors named Miller his 
definition critically activated parts the 
institutional power structure were accepted 
those which, one issue another, may 
become critically activated. Three presum- 
ably knowledgeable persons from each sector 
(three representing business, three the 
field labor, and on—a total 36) 
were interviewed during the week prior 
the election.” 

The critically activated parts the insti- 
tutional power structure. Each respondent 
was handed sheet which named and indi- 
cated briefly the scope each the sectors. 
(The “political parties” sector was divided 
into two parts—Republican and Democrat.) 
Also the page were the two questions 
designed determine, first, the level in- 


Lists names “knowledgeable” persons were 
secured during initial guided interviews with five 
long-time residents the area. 


respondents were selected from these lists. The 
suggested names included persons holding positions 
formal organizations the community, officers 
and executive secretaries major voluntary asso- 
ciations, various council and board members from 
the various sectors, etc, 
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tensity the issue for each sector—the 
degree importance the issue for sec- 
tor; and, second, “important” “very 
important,” the stand the sector—for, 
against, split the issue. they ap- 
peared the page the items were follows: 


Degree importance for sector interests: 
a.not important—that is, not important 
enough for their interests engage 
pre-election activity. 

important—that is, important enough 
engage least some pre-election ac- 
tivity. 

very important—that is, important 
that intensive pre-election activity 


necessary. 
important very important, the stand 
the groups involved: 
practically all are for the amendment. 
b.a majority are for the amendment. 
are split—about half for and half 


against. 
d.a majority are against the amendment. 


practically all are against the amend- 
ment. 


Each respondent was asked estimate the 
degree importance the issue for each 
sector, and answer the follow-up question 
summary the responses the inform- 
ants the degree importance question 
the right work amendment presented 
Table The outcome the “stand” ques- 
tions for each activated sector summarized 


Table 

The power arrangement type. The “power 
arrangement the community power com- 
plex” either side the issue was deter- 
mined the consensus responses the 
following questions: 


Now are interested your estimate 
the degree cooperation among those groups 
and individuals who are working for against 
the amendment. 

Thinking only the groups which are 
against the right work amendment, which 
the following arrangements best describes 
the situation you see it? 

The groups which are against the right 
work amendment are going alone, that 
say, there little cooperation 
among them. 

Some the important groups are cooper- 


“don’t know” response the initial question 
was treated equivalent “not important” 
response, i.e., the second question was not asked. 
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SuMMARY RESPONSES QUESTIONS DETERMINING CRITICAL ACTIVATION INSTITUTIONAL 


Institutional Not 
Sector Important 


Business 

Labor 

Mass Communications 
Religion 

Welfare 

Society 

Independent Professionals 
Education 

Recreation 

Cultural Groups 
Republican Party 
Democratic Party 
Government 


ating, but others have remained inde- 
pendent. 

Practically ali the important groups 
and individuals are united and share re- 
sources and leadership their efforts 
defeat the amendment proposal. 

What about the different groups people 
who are for the right work amendment? 
Are they working independently, there 
some cooperation, are they united their 
activities for the passage the amendment? 


summary the responses these ques- 
tions shown Table Note that the 
modal categories indicate united effort 
against the amendment, but only semi- 
structured arrangement for the right 
work amendment. 


The solidarity and top influen- 
tials. Solidarity among top influentials was 


TaBLE SUMMARY RESPONSES QUESTIONS 
DETERMINING POWER ARRANGEMENT THE 
RIGHT 


Power For the Against 
Arrangement Amend- 
Type ment ment 


Some Cooperaticn 
(semi-structured) 
United (unified coalition) 
Don’t Know 


Total 


Responses 
Very 
Important Important 


NOR KF ON KK OO 


determined the modal response the 
following question: 


Now would like you consider only the 
top community leaders Denver. 
Which these four alternatives the case? 
All the top leaders here are for the 
right work amendment. (Ask follow-up 
only.) 

All the top leaders here are against the 
right work amendment. (Ask follow-up 
only.) 

There split among top leaders this 
issue. (Ask both and B.) 

None the top leaders have taken 
stand this issue. (Skip both and B.) 


Depending the response this ques- 
tion, two follow-up questions were asked 
yield estimates top influential activity for 
and against the amendment proposal: 


Among the top leaders who are for the 
right work amendment, which best de- 
scribes their degree supporting activity 
for the amendment? 

Leaders who are for the right work 
amendment are supporting all. 
They are supporting with contribu- 
tions, but most them are not making 
speeches publicly demonstrating sup- 
port. 
whole, they are supporting very 
actively with contributions, speeches, 
and public appearances. 


Among the top leaders who are against 
the right work amendment, would you 
say that they: 

are not fighting all. 
2.are only giving contributions, but 
not publicly active. 


Don’t 
Know 
26 6 1 
25 10 0 
1 15 19 
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Solidarity Responses Activity For Against 
All for Inactive 
All against Supportive 
Total 


not relevant because answer the solidarity question. 


3.are very active with contributions, 
speeches, and public appearances. 


The summary responses the ques- 
tions concerning the solidarity and activity 
top influentials presented Table 
Note again the consensus respondents 
the greater activity top leaders against the 
right work amendment. 

Weighting and analysis the data, and 
the prediction. The following weighting sys- 
tem, described and employed Miller, was 
used: (1) Each critically activated sector 
split, because cancellation effect). These 
weights represent the independent influence 
each activated part. (2) Multiplier weights 
for unstructured, for semi-structured, 
and for the unified coalition power arrange- 
ment type, each side the issue, were 
assigned, and these weights were used 
multiply the pro and con totals the acti- 
vated sectors. The resulting values represent 
“the interactive, reinforcing influence or- 
ganizations extending the range attitude 
formation and increasing intensity opinion 
brought bear upon the issue.” (3) The 
influence top influential activity—2 for 
active, for supportive, for inactive—was 
added. (4) The final total each side 
the issue—the sum the critically activated 
parts, plus the result the power arrange- 
ment type multiplication, plus the top in- 
fluential activity value—represents the sum- 
mation influential forces affecting issue 
outcome. The outcome was predicted accord- 
ing the ratio contending forces. 

our analysis the data determine 
critical activation sectors, two alternative 
cutting points were used. Under the more 
stringent interpretation activation (Plan 
Table 4), eighteen more the re- 
spondents must have termed the issue “very 


important” for the interests the sector.® 
The stand the sector for against the 
issue was determined inspection the 
predominance responses (collapsing and 
versus and responses) the stand 
question. least twelve the respond- 
ents must have judged sector “split” 
clearly bi-modal distribution must have been 
observed before the split designation 
sector’s stand was Under the 
more liberal interpretation critical activa- 
tion (Plan Table 4), sector was 
accepted activated unless eighteen more 
respondents judged the issue “not impor- 
tant” for sector’s interests. 

The designation the values for type 
power arrangement and for top influential 
activity factors was determined the modal 
category responses the questions in- 
quiring about these variables. 

These alternative procedures produced two 
final ratios, both predicting defeat the 
right work amendment proposal. The 
more stringent Plan yielded predictive 
percentage per cent against the pro- 
posal; the more liberal Plan percentage 
was per cent against. The actual percent- 
age the vote against the right work 
amendment proposal Denver was 65.8 per 
cent, figure bracketed our 


one three response categories chance alone 
less than 100. 

chance alone one response categories 
less than 100. 

interesting, though not quite valid, 
compare these results with those obtained 
“poll among scientific cross-section voters 
all parts the state,” conducted Research 
Services, Inc. for The Denver Post. The following 
results were reported the October issue 
the paper the “right proposal: Against 
per cent; For—35 per cent; Undecided—27 


Not 
Activated 
Community 
Sectors 


Business 

Labor 

Mass Communications 

Religion 

Welfare 

Society 

Independent Professions 

Education 

Recreation 

Cultural Groups 

Political Parties 
Republican 
Democrat 

Government 


eoooooce 


Power Arrangement Type 
Unstructured (1) 
Semi-structured (2) 
Unified coalition (3) 
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TABLE DEMONSTRATING SECTOR CRITICAL ACTIVATION UNDER Two 
AND PREDICTION COMPARED WITH ACTUAL OUTCOME 
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Weights 
Activated Activated 
Split For Against 


Totals: 


Summary (power arrangement type activated 


sectors) 


Top Influential Activity 
Inactive (0) 
Supportive (1) 
Active (2) 


Final Summary (critically activated sectors Totals plus 
power arrangement type Summary plus top influential 


activity) 


Ratios and Predictive Percentages 


Actual Outcome 


Plan 7:10 for, per cent for, per cent against For: 56,115 34.2 per cent 
Plan II: 10:22 for, per cent for, per cent against 


Against: 108,259 65.8 per cent 


Plan critical activation—18 more “very important” responses. 


summary these procedures, the pre- 
dictions, and the actual outcome the issue 


per cent. The report noted that the against vote was 
higher Denver, but figures were cited. The 
right work proposal failed the state whole 
per cent for. previous poll, reported the Sep- 
tember issue the Denver Post, disclosed that 
per cent voters questioned “Colorado cities” 
would vote against right work. Figures for the 
Denver area were reported per cent against, 
per cent for, and per cent undecided. the 
same article, results early March poll were 
mentioned which indicated confusion among voters 
over “right work” and “union shop.” Voters then 
were favor both, with per cent Denver 
voters saying they favored “right work,” evi- 


Plan II: critical activation—unless more “not important” responses. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE AMENDMENT PROPOSAL 


Miller proposed that the predictive model 
would valid when the community was 
highly activated “an issue great con- 
cern.” order try gain some knowledge 
about the validity the model over wider 
range issues, issue less community 
concern was included the test. The issue 
selected was civil service amendment pro- 
posal which had aroused much less general 
interest and pre-election activity Denver 
than the right work 


dently not understanding that the “right work” 
amendment would prohibit union shops. 
October poll cited footnote in- 
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Using the procedures described above, the 
following recults were obtained. Under Plan 
only Government was critically activated, 
but was leaving zeros totals 
the critically activated parts factor. Al- 
though the power arrangement type values 
differed (semi-structured for, unstructured 
against), the multiplication technique re- 
sulted zero summaries. Finally, the modal 
response the top influential activity ques- 
tion was “inactive,” zeros both sides 
the issue. Consequently, the ratio con- 
tending forces amounted 0:0, 50/50. 
Under Plan II, sectors were activated 
against. Welfare, Republican Party, and 
Government were split. Four sectors were 
critically activated for: Labor, Mass Com- 
munications, Education, and Democratic 
Party. Multiplying the semi-structured 
power arrangement type weight yielded 
for against. Hence our prediction was 
that the civil service amendment would pass 
but the percentage prediction range was 
wide possible—from 100 per cent. 

Although the civil service amendment pro- 
posal failed pass the state whole, 
the actual outcome Denver was per 
cent for and per cent against. Again our 
prediction bracketed the result. The wide 
range the prediction estimate may 
interpreted consequence this proce- 
dure when the issue arouses relatively little 
concern. When our confidence the data 
decreases appropriate that the predictive 
range estimates increases. The greater 
number “don’t know” responses the 
civil service questions also supports this 


cluded the question: “Which the five amend- 
ments the Colorado constitution voted 
November are you familiar with now?” those 
questioned, per cent were familiar with the right 
work amendment and only per cent with the 
civil service amendment over the state whole. 
the civil service amendment, voters this time 
were reported per cent for, per cent 
against, and per cent undecided. figures were 
given for Denver. The poll failed predict direction 
since the civil service amendment was rejected 
the state whole slight margin, about 
per cent against and per cent for. 

the right work proposal, there were 
“don’t knows” the degree importance question 
(see Table column 4); the civil service pro- 
posal, there were “don’t knows” the same 
question. 
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POST FACTO ANALYSES THE DATA 


Other questions concerning reliability and 
the possible usefulness the prediction 
model can probed statistical tests. 

Respondent agreement. One question that 
can tentatively answered the extent 
which there agreement among the twelve 
groups three respondents questions 
about the degree importance for both the 
right work and civil service issues. Using 
the Friedman two-way analysis variance 
accepted the null hypotheses 
both cases that the sector respondents were 
drawn from the same population. But re- 
jected the null hypotheses both cases that 
the questions were drawn from the same 
population, which may interpreted posi- 
tively meaning that the respondents from 
different sectors agreed their differentia- 
tion the “importance” level for the various 
sectors both the right work and civil 
service issues (at the .001 level confid- 
ence). 

Interviewer reliability. this study, nine 
different interviewers each interviewed four 
people representing four different 
Therefore appropriate ask whether 
the respondents one interviewer were 
general agreement disagreement with the 
others. unfavorable result this test 
would indicate interviewer bias, and cast 
doubt the reliability our procedures. 
Again using the Friedman test, however, 
found apparent interviewer effect: the 
null hypotheses that the interviewers were 
drawn from the same population were ac- 
cepted; rejecting the null hypotheses 
the .001 level that the questions were drawn 
from the same population say positively 
that the four respondents the different in- 
terviewers agreed their differentiation 
importance levels for the various sectors 


were assigned for ranking purposes 
the Friedman test follows: Not Important and 
Don’t Important—1; Very Important 
Responses the three respondents were 
summed, and ranks determined from these raw 
weights, following the test procedure. See Sidney 
Siegel, Nonparametric Statistics for the Behavioral 
Sciences, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956, pp. 
172. 

With one exception: one interviewed five and 
one three persons. facilitate rank ordering the 
Friedman test, the “exception” case was treated 
belonging the person with only three interviews. 
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both the right work and civil service 
amendment questions. 

Sector respondent variation. When accu- 
rate information about community situa- 
tion desired from group respondents, 
the case the use our prediction 
model, conceivable that respondents 
from one sector consistently estimate the 
situation more accurately than respondents 
from other sectors. Assuming that the group 
mode the best estimate the situation, 
the informants” question was explored 
means the following procedure. 

rough measure the variation each 
sector from the total group mode was de- 
vised. the level “importance” ques- 
tions, weights were assigned the possi- 
ble response categories, the two tests 
described above: Not Important Don’t 
Know—0; Very Important 
The three respondents’ scores each 
sector were summed for each question. This 
sum was then subtracted from “perfect” 
score representing the score obtained from 
tripling the total group mode score. For ex- 
ample, the group modal response was “very 
important” (or for the business sector 
the right work amendment proposal; the 
Three respondents from sector who made 
this same judgment would score 
one respondent had indicated 
tant” rather than “very important,” that 
The deviations the sector groups’ scores 
from the perfect mode scores were squared 
and summed for each question. Expressed 
formula, the variation score each sector 
(perfect mode score sector group 
The variation sum for each sector 
represents roughly its degree disagreement 
with the modal response the group. 

The various sector groups can ranked 
the order variation” (or most agree- 
ment with the modal responses) the level 
importance questions. For the right 
work amendment the rank order is: Edu- 
cation. Business. Cultural Groups. 
Independent Professions. and Welfare 
and Government. Mass Communications. 
Political Parties. Society. 10. Labor. 
11. Religion. 12. Recreation. the civil 
service amendment questions, the same 
groups respondents from the different sec- 
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tors, order from most least agreement 
with modal responses, rank: Mass Com- 
munications. Society. Independent Pro- 
fessions. Political Parties. and Labor 
and Education. Cultural Groups. Reli- 
gion. Welfare. 10. Recreation. 11. Govern- 
ment. 12. Business. 

The Kendall Rank Correlation Coefficient 
Tau between the two orders —.16. This 
result suggests that particular group 
respondents from given sector does not 
equally well judging the community situa- 
tion all issues. one issue, respondents 
from sector consistently judge importance 
levels about the same does the group 
whole; another, the same respondents 
may often deviate considerably 
group’s modal responses. 

Alternative weighting systems. Following 
the election, members the investigating 
group were asked devise alternative data 
analysis schemes and weighting procedures 
see they could obtain results from the 
respondent data closer the election returns 
than our pre-election prediction based 
the Miller weighting system. Recognizing 
that the number possible models for apply- 
ing the Miller-Form theory very large and 
that exploration the data this way 
frankly manipulative and post facto, our 
objective was devise and evaluate various 
models for possible application predictive 
test situation another occasion. 

The models suggested were all interesting 
and, course, with regard the right 
work issue, could used “predict” the 
actual outcome within one two per cent. 
These different applications cannot dis- 
cussed here, but may worthwhile 
mention the essential features two models 
which made use all the data collected and 
which “predicted” both the right work 
and the civil service actual votes within 
one per cent. These two plans incorporated 
into the theoretical base the models the 
additional assumption that conservative 
force for the status quo gives the “against 
change” side advantage that should 
taken into account the weighting system 
leading forecast the actual voting 
outcome. One plan essentially variation 
the Miller weighting procedure, except 
that non-activated sectors are given some 
weight conservative force, and the values 
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the other factors are increased allow 
for the larger total value the critically 
activated parts factor. The other plan might 
called “force vector model,” which con- 
verts individual respondent data into addi- 
tive standardized weights for (Vector X,) 
and against (Vector the issue proposal. 
The final “for” proportion prediction form- 
ula, which makes the vote proportional 
the vector forces, includes constant 
servatism” factor (.85), the formula: 


Vote For .85 Both these 


models, believe, deserve predictive testing 
other occasions. 

Finally, has been our 
Plan and Plan prediction percentage 
range, that application models should include 
allowance for the confidence with which the 
researcher makes his prediction. other 
words, confidence intervals, with lower and 
upper limit for percentage predictions, may 
narrow range for some predictions and 
wide range for others, depending the 
researcher’s measure confidence his 
data. One possibility would use the 
proportion “don’t know” responses 
rough guide for confidence the data, ex- 
tending the interval the proportion 
“don’t know” responses increases. Another 
confidence function might the size the 
sample 


FURTHER RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


mark for the validity the Miller-Form 
theory issue outcome the fact that 
has been successfully tested independently 
under different operational procedures. But 
both tests occurred large cities and state 
capitals, and both cases the outcome 
the same kind issue (the right work 
amendment proposal) was decided the 
basis public election. Evidence from the 
Denver study the civil service amendment 
proposal indicates that less confidence should 
placed prediction obtained from 


Edward Rose the University Colorado. 

the Boulder pre-test the schedule, only 
nine persons were interviewed. Analysis these 
data yielded correct predictions the direction 
the voting, but the quantitative predictions over- 
estimated the percentage vote for the defeat the 
right work proposal and the passage the civil 
service amendment proposal Boulder. 
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application model the theory when the 
issue does not arouse high level com- 
munity interest and activity. 

Perhaps the major practical research prob- 
lem establish generally applicable and 
replicable method for determining sector ac- 
tivation and weighting. Sector definitions 
should refined and standardized for differ- 
ent sizes and types communities, and 
theoretically based rationale for whatever 
weighting system adopted should form- 
ulated. procedure for establishing the rela- 
tive power rank the sectors, for example, 
might developed which could applied 
when values are assigned activated sectors. 

Different kinds situations concerning 
community issues may require different 
types application models. For example, 
predictive tests issue outcome might at- 
tempted for cases which public elections 
not determine the outcomes. The problem 
establishing the minimum number re- 
spondents needed secure adequate and 
reliable information under different situa- 
tions also calls for exploration. Finally, 
whether the model sensitive enough 
detect changes sentiment issue ap- 
proaches its climax not known present. 
political polling, prediction based 
the model must assume significant changes 
force alignments between the time the 
prediction and the actual outcome. 

While obvious that application models 
the Miller-Form theory rest upon assump- 
tions about the adequacy information 
from small number respondents, and 
also upon arbitrary weighting procedures, 
equally apparent that prediction models 
consistentiy “work” they must tapping 
real community forces affecting community 
decisions. 

has been noted that the theory, effect, 
ignores fact probability interde- 
pendence among the sectors analyzes 
independent “parts” for the purpose mak- 
ing prediction. But there reason why 
sector interdependencies cannot investi- 
gated with the present model. conceiv- 
able that given community, certain parts 
always become activated and stand together 
the same way, regardless the issue. 
Perhaps more probable regularity 
pattern among certain sectors which vary 
with the type issue. economic issues, 
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for example, one pattern relationship 
among sectors may persist, while another 
may show itself educational issues. Postu- 
lated sector relationship patterns this kind 
would likely vary with different types 
communities. Clearly, would require 
intensive program longitudinal and com- 


parative community research establish 
such regularities. Moreover, account for 
variations regularities observed differ- 
ent types communities demands more 
powerful theory community structure and 
community decision making than have 
available present. 


EQUILIBRIUM AND THE PROCESSES DEVIANCE 
AND CONTROL 


THEODORE 
Harvard University 


How appropriate the equilibrium notion for the analysis deviance and control processes 
the personality and the small social system? Issues arising the application selected 
notion are discussed. suggested that the model genuinely useful only when the concrete 
system question corresponds hypothetical set conditions called the simple system. 
Because certain inherent properties behavioral systems, such correspondence seems, 
best, infrequent. For these rare instances, the question whether sanctions tend have 
equilibrating effect seems relevant one. For other instances, however, the elementary issue 
whether the system whole approaches departs from the simple system. 


paper explores certain theoretical 


issues that arise applying equili- 

brium model processes deviance 
and control human behavioral systems. 
number social scientists have employed 
one another the notions equilibrium 
order comprehend complex processes 
such systems, they personalities, 
the cases and Parsons and 
Chapple and Coon,* and Parsons, 
Shils, and With respect its popu- 


Revision paper presented the annual 
ing the American Sociological Society, August 
1957. Some the points arose discussions with 
the late Andrew Henry Vanderbilt University, 
Hope Leichter the Jewish Family Service New 
York, and Odd the Institute for Sociol- 
ogy, Oslo, Norway. 

Lewin, Dynamic Theory Personality, 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1935. 

Parsons and Edward Shils, editors, 
Toward General Theory Action, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1951, pp. 110-158. 

Pareto, Mind and Society, New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1935, Vol. IV, pp. 1435-1442. 

Anthropology, New York: Holt, 1942. 

George Homans, The Human Group, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1950, pp. 421-423. 

Parsons and Shils, ep. cit., pp. 190-233; Talcott 
Parsons, Robert Bales, and Edward Shils, 


larity, Easton recently went far say 
that represents perhaps one the 
few analytical orientations common all 
social research,” and, with implicit uses 
added the explicit, the idea equi- 
librium stands the closest approximation 
general theory that can found 
the whole field” social 

But social scientists have not restricted 
From the variety models, select the fol- 
lowing special case appropriate for the 
study deviance and control processes: 
system equilibrium (regarding deviance) 
when, following initial period which 
the system contains given potential for 
deviance and following disturbance the 
form increased potential which mani- 
fest deviance, the sanctions administered 
controlling agents the system re- 


Working Papers The Theory Action, Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1953, esp. pp. 99-103 and 111-161, 
and revised form the latter analysis Paul 
Hare, Edgar Borgatta, and Robert Bales, 
editors, Small Groups, New York: Knopf, 1955, pp. 

Easton, “Limits the Equilibrium 
Model Social Research,” Behavioral Science, 
(April, 1956) pp. 96-104. 

Cf. ibid. 
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sponse the deviance tend reduce the 
potential that approaches its initial 
value. 

process with given potential, represent 
deviance, and represent sanctions, then 
the following sequence illustrates one in- 
stance system equilibrium: 

This model can applied appropriately 
and meaningfully only under very special 
conditions. combine these conditions into 
hypothetical system called the simple system. 
When concrete case can shown 
correspond it, the observation that the 
system equilibrium, well the ob- 
servation that not, leads further 
questions about its variant and invariant 
properties. When the concrete case departs 
from the simple one, however, the observa- 
tion that the system not equilibrium 
may indicate only that are not asking 
reasonable question. The relevant question 
this latter instance not “What are the 
consequences sanctions upon the potential 
for deviance?”—as asked the model—but 
“What changes the system are necessary 
bring its conditions into line with the sim- 
ple system, that the issue restoration 
initial potential problematical one?” 
this way, the concept the simple system 
proposed intermediate one, standing 
between concrete behavioral systems and the 
equilibrium model. Before explaining its 
characteristics, certain terms should de- 
fined, and two concepts concerning the 
boundaries behavioral systems—the do- 
main demands and the range legitimate 
control—should introduced. 


DEFINITIONS 


Deviance. deviance refer behavior 
which violates the norms person 
group and which followed, expected 
followed, sanctions from appropriate 
controlling agents. norms refer set 
ideas how person should behave— 
indeed obliged specified 

For theoretical purposes the context 
deviance may either within the person- 


This definition norms follows Homans, op. 
cit., pp. 121-125. 


ality, illustrated private impulse fol- 
within the group where overt behavior 
expected followed overt sanctions 
one form another. Each these contexts 
has its own controlling agent. The function 
the agent the first case maintain 
internalized norms; the second 
maintain the group norms. course indi- 
viduals, members groups, may serve 
both capacities. 

The Domain Demands. For the most 
part when interact with others com- 
mit them only small part ourselves 
—that part which belongs relation- 
ship, this group. Yet, while interacting 
bring with all ourselves: are sub- 
ject attachments, loyalties, and ties 
other relationships; and are subject 
memories and unconscious processes which 
have their home elsewhere. Much what 
bring the immediate situation 
stranger it. This means that protect the 
part ourselves invested this relationship 
must manage variety internal de- 
mands. The total array demands operating 
upon individual, upon all individuals 
organized group, call the domain 
demands. 

Because man’s symbolic capacity, the 
nature these demands and the number 
groups, societies, persons, and on, 
which they refer seem limited only 
the life histories men. The demands 
may stem from within the immediate group, 
they may refer persons and groups 
existing other places other The 
demands may stem from conscious needs 
and wants, they may exist the uncon- 
scious. This say that they may be- 
yond the awareness not only other group 
members but the person himself. Known 
unknown, and whatever their source, their 
totality given context term the domain 
demands. 

assume that deviance causally con- 
nected the configuration demands 
this domain. the manifestation 
attempt manage intractable funda- 


Parsons and Shils, cit., 142. 

Reference groups course are one source 
demands. See Robert Merton, Social Structure 
and Social Theory, Glencoe, Free Press, 1957, 
Chapters and 


mentally incompatible demands. this 
sense, has end and direction. And 
though this purpose may not obvious, 
assume that can inferred from knowl- 
edge the underlying demands. 

The Range Legitimate Control. this 
term refer the set impulses and acts 
over which the controlling agents system 
have jurisdiction. Much local, state, and 
federal governments each has its respective 
sphere authority, controlling agents so- 
cial relationships and groups have de- 
fined realm control. Similarly, their coun- 
terparts within the personality have legiti- 
mate control over some but not all internal 
processes. the term legitimate implies, the 
range refers the authority granted the 
agents the norms the system, not 
the actual control exercised, which the 
case usurpation oversteps the legitimate 
range and the case negligence falls 
short it. 

Examples spheres authority groups 
and parts society are commonplace and 
need not enumerated, but brief com- 
ment may help clarify the claim that per- 
sonality systems possess the same type 
boundary. When impulses and thoughts are 
repressed they are sent beyond the sphere 
the governmental authority the person- 
ality—the sphere that legitimized the 
internalized norms. Repressed impulses, like 
all unconscious processes, exist outside the 
range legitimate control. Moreover, from 
this viewpoint, ego-defences, such denial, 
isolation, and projection, function keep 
certain matters outside the this 
sense, suggest that all behavioral systems 
possess boundary within which their con- 
trolling agents have jurisdiction and beyond 
which they not. 


THE SIMPLE SYSTEM 


With these definitions and concepts 
mind can not picture personality 
group where the problem controlling devi- 
ance simple matter? call such per- 
sonality group simple system. has 
three essential characteristics. 

The first these that, whatever the 


Anna Freud, The Ego and Mechanisms De- 
fence, New York: International Universities Press, 
1946, pp. 58-70. 
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extent the domain demands underlying 
deviance, the extent the range legiti- 
mate control great. This condition, for 
example, may approximated within the 
personality through knowledge one’s 
unconscious processes. signals from con- 
flicting and intractable demands are received, 
one works interpret what signified and 
bring the underlying demands within the 
government the personality. Knowing 
these demands and managing them become 
legitimate functions the self. similar 
fashion, this condition may approached 
the two-person situation the therapist, 
ever-increasing knowledge the de- 
mands impinging upon the patient, works in- 
directly through the patient help him 
become aware these demands and ex- 
tend his management functions include 
them. With success, the boundaries the 
range legitimate control spread toward 
the boundaries the domain demands. 

mentioned above, there are two agents 
control the group: one operating 
behalf selves, the others behalf the 
group norms. The jurisdiction one may 
limited while the jurisdiction the other 
extensive. For present purposes, however, 
this ratio secondary importance: who 
what has control distinct from the pri- 
mary issue whether not control exists 
ali. Therefore, regardless jurisdictional 
ratios, the combined range control in- 
cludes all elements the domain de- 
mands, the situation meets the first condition 
the simple system. 

The second characteristic the simple 
system concerns the immediate reaction 
deviance, which not uphold automati- 
cally current values, norms, beliefs. 
Rather, deviance poses the question: shall 
the norms maintained controlling this 
deviance shall this behavior viewed 
innovation and the norms changed ac- 
cordingly? Or, put Parsons, Bales, 
and Shils: the system maintain its 
original state learn from this 
unexpected behavior? 

the personal level, the question may 
be: this foreign thought, this strange im- 


Parsons, Bales, and Shils, op. cit., Chapter 
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worked out? The issue may confront groups 
well. For example, the child grows up, 
encountering new demands from within and 
from others and exhibiting new forms be- 
havior, the family, effect, chooses either 
enforce the established set relationships, 
suited perhaps baby and nurturant par- 
ents, rearrange its normative structure 
accommodate youth and eventually 
adult. the simple system the issue 
raised and faced, not ignored. 

The third characteristic the simple sys- 
tem that once behavior defined devi- 
ance, the sanctions the repertoire con- 
trolling agents, exercised, penetrate beyond 
the symptomatic act the basic demands 
themselves. The silent member the group 
who feels that hostile word can destroy 
others and who, instead being seduced 
into battle, reassured the point where 
not only speaks but not afraid, one 
illustration. Another the case when the in- 
terpretation the therapist, addition 
eliminating pattern overt action, opens 
the patient the possibility comprehend- 
ing and organizing set conflicting 
demands. again, when the idea back 
parental sanctions becomes incorporated 
strengthening ingredient within the child 
who this means gains access and 
management forces otherwise beyond him. 

summarize, the simple system the 
boundaries the domain demands are 
included within legitimate control bound- 
aries, sanctions occur not automatically but 
only after behavior defined deviance 
rather than innovation, and sanctions 
(when exercised) affect not only the sympto- 
matic act but the basic demands. The simple 
system contains the conditions which must 
prevail order apply, appropriately and 
productively, the equilibrium model—the 
model deviance—deviance—sanctions 
—no deviance. This claim rests upon the 
following reasons: 

When, contrary the conditions the 
simple system, demands underlying deviance 
are beyond the scope legitimate control 
may expect either routine application 
sanctions, which definition can not reach 
the demands, application more effective 
but illegitimate sanctions. the first in- 
stance, there reason, beyond chance, 
expect the sanctions counteract 
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neutralize the conflicting demands. There- 
fore, the question reducing the probability 
deviance has the asking its answer: 
only chance. Moreover, the second in- 
stance, deviance member followed 
deviance the part agent control, 
introducing the possibility vicious circle. 
the other hand, when conditions the 
simple system prevail the respect that 
underlying demands fall within the scope 
control—when, other words, control 
not impossible—whether 
tions actually neutralize the conflict 
whether they fail becomes mean- 
ingful question for both controlling agents 
and social scientists. 

The second stipulation the simple 
system would not necessary if, the 
one hand, internal and external demands 
upon behavioral systems were fact con- 
stant and, the other, norms could not 
changed. However, since the body, for 
one thing, varies the kinds and intensity 
its demands, since adaptive exigencies 
groups and societies vary, since individual 
persons grow and learn, and since cultures 
change, provision should made for the 
possibility that restoration previous 
state non-deviance may accomplished 
changing the norms. Thus, even though 
the system faced with irreducible conflict- 
ing demands which inevitably result de- 
viance, the issue restoration remains rele- 
vant because the norms may altered 
accommodate would-be deviance accept- 
able behavior, consequently reducing the po- 
tential. these and similar circumstances, 
observations whether the norms are 
actually changed lead further inferences 
about the system. But such benefit derives 
from the question when can shown that 
the existing norms are rigid and applied 
automatically—none, that is, unless can 
also demonstrated that internal and ex- 
ternal demands are fact constant. 

Finally, since sanctions which reach 
the symptomatic act but not beyond not 
alter the system’s potential for deviance, the 
pertinent question concerns the new manner 
which demands will manifest themselves, 
not equilbrium. contrast, since the simple 
system’s repertoire contains sanctions which 
can affect the causal connections between 
demands and behavior, there reason 


expect restoration, that observations 
what sanctions are applied, what manner, 
and with what consequences, again, are 
meaningful. 

short, unlike the situation more 
complex systems, the simple system the 
tendency toward restoration state 
low potential for deviance neither impos- 
sible, nor simply chance, but reasonable 
expectation over wide range circum- 
stances. 


DEPARTURES FROM THE SIMPLE SYSTEM 


Major departures from the simple system 
render the issue equilibrium inappropriate. 
This point may developed illustrating 
two types departures likely en- 
countered. 

The first type observed when the range 
legitimate control excludes the domain 
demands underlying deviant behavior. This 
may occur because the demands are un- 
known, the conspicuous case the 
psychotic, but also the case the family 
whose child simply goes “out” “noth- 
well the case diplomatic negoti- 
ations when personal loyalties 
loyalties are far less understood than home 
instructions. these instances, some the 
demands making themselves felt are beyond 
the intelligence all participants—certain 
forces are unknown anyone the system. 

other cases, even though the demands 
are thought known, they are inacces- 
sible because the jurisdiction controlling 
agents limited. attempting treat the 
juvenile offender, for example, the court 
and its agencies may have formed tentative 
diagnosis the complicated internal and ex- 
ternal forces confronting him, but are pre- 
vented law from investigating and treat- 
ing, beyond clearly defined limits, either the 
social world the personal domain the 
offender. His privacy and the privacy his 
gang are protected laws which insure in- 
dividual rights for all us. 

cases this kind ignorance and inac- 
cessibility complicate readjustment processes. 
much so, fact, that controlling agents 
feel compelled recapture previous 
ance before they understand what going 
on, their sanctions are not only likely miss 
their mark but, beclouding the true de- 
mands, creating new ones, and creating 
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illusion that the matter understood, 
compound the state ignorance and inacces- 
sibility. Practically and theoretically, the 
expectation restoring previous low poten- 
tial for deviance means existing sanc- 
tions misplaced. 

The second type major departure occurs 
when the simple system contains subparts 
each which organized maintain itself 
largely its own Such the case 
the foreman his well known role conflict: 
his relation the workers one sub-system, 
his relation management second, and the 
relation between his role and himself 
person another. Although the context 
quite different, similar complexity exists 
the case Bateson’s “double-bind,” illus- 
trated the relation between mother and 
child: the child responds with affection 
the mother becomes anxious and withdraws; 
the child withdraws, increased anxiety 
within the mother again leads demand 
for signs One sub-system fo- 
cuses the mother’s need good 
mother, the other her desire not 
mother, and these two conflicting sub-sys- 
tems impinge upon the child. similar com- 
plexity exists when, within the personality, 
feelings what one wants are war 
with feelings what one should be. 

These systems are complex, the first 
place, because they contain sub-systems each 
with its own controlling agent; the second 
place, because the sanctions proscribed 
the norms the sub-systems tend inten- 
sify the conflict demands originally lead- 
ing deviance. For example, the case 
the foreman, management punishes 
“working-man’s foreman,” workers nega- 
tively sanction “management-foreman,” 
and the foreman punishes himself for un- 
successfully maintaining some non-existing 
middle ground, the original conflict inten- 
sified. This intensification shown the 
case the double-bind for, Bateson 
correct, the built-in sanctions the part 
the child result the creation new type 


14For general discussion see Odd 
“System and Subsystem: Study Sociological 
Theory,” mimeographed, Oslo: Oslo University, 
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communication and eventually schizo- 
phrenic mental processes. The normal con- 
trolling activities guided the norms within 
the sub-systems tend increase, not de- 
crease, the probability deviance. this 
respect, whether not sanctions will restore 
previous low potential for deviance not 
one the more fruitful questions that might 
raised. 


THE COMPLEXITY BEHAVIORAL SYSTEMS 


While may use the set conditions 
called the simple system order separate 
those concrete cases for which the equili- 
brium model appropriate from those for 
which not, two questions remain: How 
likely, and under what conditions, are 
find concrete systems corresponding the 
simple one? How are analyze deviance 
and control processes more complex cases? 

With respect the first question—not- 
withstanding our limited knowledge be- 
havioral systems; indeed partly because 
such limitations—I suggest that simple sys- 
tems are rare. Moreover, shall indicate 
below, there are reasons believe that de- 
partures result not from incomplete evolu- 
tion, for example, but because positive forces 
operating preserve other features the 
system create complex state and tend 
keep complex. Simple systems are rare 
because complicating factors are strong and, 
possibly, universal. 

Are there not tendencies, for instance, 
which keep the domain demands beyond 
the range legitimate control? With respect 
the personality, noted above, psycho- 
analytical mechanisms describe how certain 
impulses, thoughts, and are excluded 
from the psyche’s governmental jurisdiction. 
The mechanisms serve positive need 
maintain the integrity the self. Impulses, 
once beyond the boundary control, are 
kept there resistance, which serves the 
same positive need. Active demands are kept 
beyond the range direct control, not be- 
cause they are weak inconsequential, but 
forces operating behalf the self. 
This discrepancy serves preserve the self. 

With respect the group, the first obvi- 
ous, though often overlooked, source 
similar discrepancy that groups when 
individuals meet they bring their individual 
defenses, thereby introducing into the group- 
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system sets active demands beyond per- 
sonal boundaries control. The new aggre- 
gation demands extends beyond the 
aggregation realms control and tends 
kept there the members’ defenses. 
Moreover, and quite apart from this source, 
the discrepancy widened two factors 
associated with the group organized 
unit. The first the group’s resistance 
cultural change; the second its resistance 
adding its responsibilities. what 
recognizes and does not recognize exist, 
group’s culture selects the phenomena that 
can acknowledged within the domain 
demands. not omniscient, will fail 
recognize certain demands and will tend 
account for them terms consistent with the 
accepted images, beliefs, and explanations. 
When these explanations are internalized 
members have positive investment ignor- 
ing demands not acknowledged the cul- 
ture and explaining away those which 
contradict it. Various mechanisms are em- 
ployed keep unkown demands unknown 
and deny incompatable ones; they serve 
the end preserving the basic values and 
beliefs they performing this func- 
tion, however, they create and maintain 
gap between the domain actual demands 
and the group’s range control. 

The discrepancy may widened even 
further the group’s conception its re- 
sponsibility. Paralleling the right sanction 
the obligation control effectively, that 
one consequence acknowledging demand 
responsibility controlling agents cover 
the demand. Unless resources are unlimited 
this respect, and order avoid negli- 
gence, groups tend define, limit, and 
protect their realms 
Therefore, general can expect some 
demands beyond the range control, 


pathological development this direction 
illustrated and discussed Lyman Wynne, 
Irving Rycoff, Julian Day, and Stanley Hirsch 
“Pseudo-mutuality the Family Relations 
Schizophrenics,” Psychiatry, (May, 1958), pp. 
205-220. 

vary, course, their scope re- 
sponsibility. One way characterizing these varia- 
tions using Parson’s pattern variables: nar- 
rower scope expected where role-expectations are 
universalistic and specific, for example, than where 
they are particularistic and diffuse. See Parsons and 
Shils, op. cit., pp. 76-88. 
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not simply because they are unknown, nor 
because they are incompatible with cultural 
beliefs, but, from the group’s point view, 
because they are within the province some 
other controlling body. 

the extent, then, that there need 
for groups maintain their cultures and 
their spheres responsibility, like individ- 
uals, they have vested interest surround- 
ing themselves with set active demands 
which are either kept unknown are defined 
some other body’s responsibility. 
part answer our initial question, 
therefore, suggest that while other things 
are equal, the stronger these protective fac- 
tors the less likely concrete system will 
correspond the simple one. 

Even though demands are accessible con- 
cerning jurisdiction, ignorance the causes 
deviance another factor which prevents 
system from becoming simple. The strin- 
gent requirement, will recalled, that 
sanctions penetrate beyond the symptomatic 
act the underlying demands. Under what 
conditions does this occur? Because the 
incidence deviance time, its preva- 
lence, and the positive part culture plays 
proscribing believe that can 
justifiably rule out the possibility that de- 
mands are neutralized counteracted 
some automatic means. Moreover, although 
may encouraged finding system 
with effective repertoire, acquired through 
long history trial and error, should 
not conclude that the system simple— 
for unless can shown that demands are 
constant and will remain so, have 
reason expect the repertoire handle 
future contingencies. alternative trial 
and error, and mechanical restoration, 
understanding, the one hand, the 
causal links between demands and deviance, 
and, the other, between sanctions and 
demands. This alternative requires enough 
knowledge form accurate diagnosis, 
expert prescription, and the freedom ad- 
minister the sanction effectively. suggest 
that this alternative presumes more knowl- 


edge than possess—more knowledge than 
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that either controlling agents social sci- 
entists—at least present. fact, 
largely from our realization how little 
know this respect that increasing efforts 
are being made discover the causes 
deviance and the effectiveness treatments. 
Until know more, what basis can 
expect find simple system? Meanwhile, 
our understanding improves, should 
not expect gradual increase the number 
simple systems and, consequently, more 
cases for which the equilibrium model 
appropriate? 

summary, have suggested that the fol- 
lowing factors tend counteract simplifica- 
tion tendencies: (1) the need protect the 
integrity the self; (2) the need preserve 
the culture its current level integration; 
(3) the cost extending the realm re- 
sponsibility; and (4) ignorance the causal 
relations between demands, deviance, and 
sanctions. If, empirically, found that 
these complicating factors outweigh 
significant degree the simplifying ones, 
means not only that the utility the equi- 
librium model severely limited but that 
behavioral systems, type, tend 
unstable. means that they fail maintain 
boundary, shown the discrepancy 
between demands and range control, and 
that lacking effective sanctions, they fail 
absorb internal the degree 
that they are unstable, are confronted 
with difficult task formulating general 
principles regarding deviance and control 
processes, for unstable system even 
though observe instance restoration, 
for example, provides basis for antici- 
pating future instance nor for generalizing 
from one unstable system another. For 
these reasons, empirical investigations 
such properties the domain demands, 
the range control, and the consequence 
sanctions are important not merely 
applying the equilibrium model but for our 


Parsons and Shils, op. cit., pp. 107-109. 

Cf. Lewin, op. cit., 58, where reference 
studying the personality whole, suggests 
that “Indeed, the concrete task research will 
often consist precisely the search for [the] 
determinative system, its boundaries and its internal 
structure.” 


sas 
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TRANSITIONS FROM COMPLEX SIMPLE 


Granting the argument far, reach 
impasse. The simple system must prevail 
are apply the equilibrium model 
fruitfully, yet this kind system seems un- 
likely exist. best, behavioral systems 
seem complex; they may inherently 
unstable. What course from the impasse 
might follow? How, general, might 
conceive processes deviance and con- 
trol? 

proposal is, first, that postpone the 
issue restoration, second, that consider- 
ing reactions deviance take into ac- 
count more than sanctions, and third, that 
use the conditions the hypothetical 
simple system that state which tends, 
reactions deviance. The central issue 
would shift from the question whether 
not systems are equilibrium the ques- 
tion whether not changes the system, 
following deviance, bring the system closer 
the hypothetical simple system, which 
might expect equilibrium. Simplifica- 
tion may marked wide variety 
changes the concrete system. call atten- 
tion only one these, but because 
its relevance the two major departures 
described above, namely, the discrepancy 
between demands and the range control 
and the existence sub-systems. 

Returning the foreman, the double- 
bind, and unconscious conflict illustrations 
complex systems, and asking what will 
reduce the probability deviance these 
cases, can seen that reduction has 
nothing directly with the deviant 
events themselves, nor with application 
specially devised sanction. Instead re- 
duction calls for reorganization the 
system. This may take the form negotia- 
tions between workers and management 
the case the foreman; may accom- 
plished the case the double-bind 
redefinition the situation the effect that 
the mother ill; may achieved the 
case unconscious conflict between 
wants and shoulds strengthening, 
extension, ego functions. The shortest 
path (however long may be) lower 
probability deviance way develop- 
ing new system, not applying new 
energy administering sanctions the 
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service old norms. For this reason, 
need include our model the addition, 
subtraction, and re-organization diverse 
parts the system, not merely sanctions. 
far the negotiations between workers 
and management create 
range legitimate control, encompassing 
the originally conflicting demands, the sys- 
tem surrounding the foreman simplified. 
Since the child’s realization the mother’s 
illness Bateson’s terms meta-communi- 
cation about the situation, comprehen- 
sion previously unrecognized connections 
between various demands, the intensity 
the conflict caused the mother’s contra- 
dictory behavior diminishes and this ex- 
tent the sysiem shifts toward simpler state. 
And the personality system simplified when 
the ego takes new mediating functions 
handling the intra-psychic conflict between 
wants and shoulds. 

The first point illustrated these changes 
that when, addition sanctions, 
incorporate into the model any modification 
which might result either simplification 
complication, our analysis involves the total 
structure the system, how differenti- 
ated, how the different parts function, and 
how they are interrelated. The second point 
the important distinction between sim- 
plicity structure and simplicity control, 
between the undifferentiated system and 
what have defined the simple system. 
They are not only different, but under cer- 
tain circumstances they are inversely inter- 
related. this way, because the wider 
personality with highly differentiated ego 
more likely approach the simple state 
than one with primitive ego; similarly, 
highly differentiated group, particularly 
group with various specialists who learn the 
demands, adjudicate conflicts, and consider 
the causes and effects group events, 
more apt approximate the simple state 
than group with minimum division 
labor. Although this correlation exists only 
within certain limits, leads include 
the addition roles and functions one 
the possible means which systems shift 
from the complex the simple type. 

case point illustrated the history 
the diagnosis and treatment mental ill- 
ness, which shows progressive extension 


and elaboration roles: from the biologi- 
cally oriented physician the psychiatrist, 
the analyst, the social worker, the psychi- 
atric social worker, the medical sociologist 
anthropologist, and now certain mental 
hospitals increasingly elaborate and ad- 
ministratively complicated team. One aim 
the team learn more about the demands 
pressing upon patients from many quarters, 
another extend therapeutic control be- 
yond the single hour “the other hours 
the day.” has been realized that the 
demands underlying mental illness are illu- 
sive and extensive and that treatment may 
come from many quarters, new roles, func- 
tions, and have been added the 
hope that the range therapeutic control 
will encompass them. While these changes 
may complicate the system organizationally, 
from the viewpoint deviance and control 
processes they can simplify it. 

terms elegance and the power 
over-arching theory, the proposal use 
the simple system set conditions 
standing between concrete cases and the equi- 
librium model conservative move. But 
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believe that timely and appropriate 
one. has advantage admitting com- 
plexities into behavioral systems—complexi- 
ties increasingly substantiated social sci- 
ence research—but the same time allowing 
for those instances when system might 
possibly equilibrium. this way 
may help avoid the illusion that systems 
cern general theory deviance and 
control processes. The proposal may fact 
contribute substantially the understanding 
how far systems are from the state 
which equilibrium expected, the one 
hand, and, the other, the factors that 
keep systems away from that state. Yet, 
presents challenge and sense direction 
the empirical investigation system proc- 
esses for, like the equilibrium model, its ap- 
plication calls for improved techniques 
identifying more precisely the domain 
demands, the norms, the range control, 
and the causal connections between sanctions 
and demands, well those between 
structural changes and the underlying de- 
mands. 


DANIEL GLASER AND KENT RICE 


University 


was hypothesized that prior failure find marked relationships between crime and eco- 


nomic conditions reflect the countervailing influences inverse relationship juvenile 
criminality with unemployment and direct relationship offenses adults with unem- 
ployment. Crude data for the United States, and somewhat more adequate data for Chicago, 
Boston, and Cincinnati, largely support the hypotheses. suggested that conversion 
criminality, interpreted the Merton “Social Structure and Anomie” paradigm, best explains 
these findings, and provides needed complement Sutherland’s type explanation for 


persistence crime. 


that marked and consistent rela- 
tionships have been 
tween overall specific crime rates and 
economic conditions. one the most re- 
cent and exhaustive summaries this litera- 


REVIEW past research makes clear 


This research was undertaken connection with 
larger study the Effectiveness the Federal 
Correctional System, financed the Ford Founda- 
tion. 


ture, Vold concludes: assumptions 
involving either positive negative relation- 
ships with economic conditions may sup- 
ported with some show statistical signifi- 
cance. The obvious inference that the 
general relations economic conditions and 
criminality are indefinite that clear 
definite conclusion can drawn.” 


Vold, Theoretical Criminology, New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1958, 181. 
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HYPOTHESES 


Despite Vold’s discouragement, and de- 
spite notorious deficiencies American 
crime had reason believe 
that significant and stable relationships be- 
tween crime and economic conditions might 
demonstrated the criminal population 
were appropriately differentiated age and 
offense. Our initial hypotheses, and their 
principal sources, were follows: 

Hypothesis The frequency crimes 
committed juveniles varies inversely with 
unemployment rates. Several local studies 
delinquency the United States, covering 
the period around the depression the 
1930s, suggest that decrease delinquency 
occurred that time.* Plant observed such 
decrease Essex County, New Jersey, 
which explained the presumption that 
unemployment increased the time available 
the father companion his chil- 
dren.* were impressed this interpreta- 
tion, well evidence that concern for 
integration increases small collaborative 
groups under despite Komarovsky’s 
allegation that the authority the father 
often declines with The ap- 
parent increases delinquency during World 
War and since 1948, provided further sug- 
gestion that parent-child contacts are the 
intervening variables inverse relation- 
ship between unemployment 
delinquency; these rises delinquency gen- 
erally accompanied simultaneous decline 
male labor force unemployment and in- 
crease married women the labor force. 

Emphasis family relations primary 
factor delinquency has been growing. This 
interpretation often identified with the 


Cf. Daniel Bell, “What Crime Wave?”, Fortune, 
January, 1955, pp. 96-99, Thorsten Sellin, 
cited Robert Wallace, “Crime the United 
States,” Life (September 1957), pp. 47-70. 

See, e.g., Thorsten Sellin, Research Memorandum 
Crime the Depression, New York: Social 
Science Research Council, Bulletin No. 27, 1937, 
pp. 54-56; David Bogen, “Juvenile Delinquency and 
Economic Trends,” American Sociological Review, 
(April, 1944), pp. 178-184. 

Plant, Personality and the Cultural 
Pattern, New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 
1937, 141. 

John Lanzetta, “Group Behavior Under 
Stress,” Human Relations, (1955), pp. 29-52. 

Mirra Komarovsky, The Unemployed Man and 
His Family, New York: Dryden, 1940. 
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view that the juvenile’s basic personality 
emotional adjustment the product his 
family relationships and, therefore, person- 
ality emotional stability the intervening 
variable between family relations and delin- 
quency. Reckless, Glaser, and others, how- 
ever, have presented research findings which 
suggest that enculturation may the pri- 
mary intervening variable. Like Plant, they 
view the family the agency which provides 
the principal competition delinqueat peer 
groups the inculcation cultural sub- 
cultural 

Our expectation that inverse relation- 
ship between delinquency and unemployment 
would apply all types crimes committed 
juveniles stems from the impression that 
delinquent sub-cultures promote high val- 
uation deviant acts which are versatile 
and relatively non-utilitarian, and that 
youth’s internalization deviant values 
function the extent which and his 
parents live different social and cultural 
worlds.® 

Our initial hypotheses were expressed 
terms unemployment rates because this 
aspect economic conditions which im- 
pinges most directly the life that por- 
tion the population most liable arrest, 
the lower socio-economic classes. 

Hypothesis The frequency property 
crimes committed adults varies directly 
with unemployment rates. Since adults differ 
from juveniles the extent which they 
are economically self-sufficient and are com- 
mitted legitimate occupations, was anti- 
cipated that adult crime rates would vary 
directly with the inability secure employ- 


“Self Concept Insulator Against Delinquency,” 
American Review, (December, 1956), 
pp. 744-746; Reckless, Dinitz and Kay, “The 
Self Concept Potential Delinquency and Potential 
Non-Delinquency,” American Sociological Review, 
(October, 1957), pp. 566-570; Daniel Glaser, 
Reconsideration Some Parole Prediction Factors,” 
American Review, (June, 1954), pp. 
336-337. 

Cf. Cohen, Delinquent Boys, Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1955. For modifications this view, see 
Greshzm Sykes and David Matza, “Techniques 
Neutralization: Theory Delinquency,” 
American Sociological Review, (December, 1957), 
pp. 664-670; and John Kitsuse and David 
Dietrick, “Delinquent Boys: Critique,” American 
Sociological Review, (April, 1959), pp. 208-215. 


ment. Presumably, this would particularly 
true for property offenses. Knowledge that 
peak populations many state penitentiaries 
occurred during the depression the thirties 
buttressed this hypothesis, although increased 
use probation and shorter sentences, rather 
than prosperity, may have affected the subse- 
quent decline penitentiary population. 

both our hypotheses are valid, their 
opposing effects might account for previous 
failures find marked relationships between 
crime and economic conditions. 


TESTS UNITED STATES DATA 


Since our hypotheses deal with the age 
persons committing crimes, needed data 
criminals rather than the most complete 
index the volume crime: “crimes known 
the police.” Arrest data were preferred 
conviction data for American criminals be- 
cause former are available for longer 
periods time, and because offenses adjudi- 
cated juvenile courts are not recorded 
convictions. Arrestees, however, include some 
presumably innocent persons who are not 
convicted. assume that the proportion 
the latter group sufficiently small uni- 
form through all our time, age, and offense 
categories that does not radically distort 
the relationships which are investigating. 

Our first efforts test the hypotheses used 
longitudinal analysis variations the vol- 
ume fingerprint arrests reported 
Uniform Crime Reports. However, these 
statistics present problems, notably the large 
year-to-year differences the total number 
arrests reported local police agencies 
for the F.B.I.’s compilations. These totals 
increased from 277,778 1932 793,671 
1950, with considerable fluctuation be- 
tween these years (for example, the 1946 
“property” arrests totalled more than twice 
the number submitted 1945). Such fluctu- 
ations required that express the total 
number arrests reported for each age 
group per cent the total arrests re- 
ported for all ages. would have been pref- 
erable keep the arrest indices for different 
age groups more independent expressing 
them percentage the age-specific popu- 
lation the communities submitting arrest 
data. Population data this nature are not 
available, however, and the arrest figures re- 
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ported are unknown and apparently 
sharply fluctuating per cent total arrests. 

One assumption comparing arrest totals 
for different age groups that any errors 
reporting are uniformly distributed for all 
age groups. This assumption known 
somewhat invalid since only the pre-1952 
figures were based fingerprints submitted 
the F.B.I., and the movement against 
finger-printing juveniles believed have 
resulted after World War decline 
the proportion arrests reported for juve- 
niles, especially 1951. When the 
1952, changed its system age-specific data 
procurement from fingerprints logs ar- 
rests compiled local police agencies, the 
number juvenile arrests reported increased 
markedly. Because these trends the age- 
specific arrest figures, the hypotheses were 
tested only statistics, from their 
inception 1932 through 1950. 

The age-specific arrest data could not 
compared with unemployment rates for ex- 
actly corresponding groups 
term arrest and unemployment figures are 
not reported for the same age categories. 
Accordingly, compared age-specific arrest 
rates with both the total and the age-specific 
male civilian unemployment rates. far 
possible, the latter were broken down into 
the age groups with which the arrestees were 
believed most direct economic com- 
Table indicates, the patterns 
relationships between arrests and both 
these unemployment indices 
Since the index total unemployment was 
less discriminating, the age-specific unem- 
ployment rates for the imperfectly matched 
age groups were then used for all other com- 
parisons with arrest rates. 


Total male unemployment rates are from Hand- 
book Labor Statistics, Washington: Department 
Labor Bulletin 1016, 1950, 35. Age-specific 
male unemployment rates are from Annual Reports 
the Labor Force, Series P-50, Washington: De- 
partment Commerce. However, 1931-39 age- 
specific unemployment rates had estimated 
assuming that their change from year year was 
proportionate the changes total unemploy- 
ment rates. The F.B.I. age-specific arrest figures 
not separate arrests males from arrests fe- 
males, but F.B.I. tabulations indicate that males 
constitute per cent persons arrested for prop- 
erty offenses, per cent arrestees for crimes 
against persons, and per cent misdemeanor 
arrestees. 
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The results our first test the hypothe- 
ses are presented Tables and Table 
the first hypothesis clearly verified. The 
second hypothesis verified with respect 
adults aged through 34, but unexpected 
inverse relationship was found between crime 
and unemployment for adults and over, 
resembling the relationship predicted only 
for juveniles. 

The correlation coefficients Table sug- 
gest that the relationships originally hy- 
pothesized for employment and property of- 
fenses hold equally well for major types 
non-economic crimes. Arrests juveniles for 
rape, intended homicide, and assault are in- 
versely related their unemployment, while 
direct relationship shown for arrestees 
between the ages and 34. Again, low 
negative relationship was found for offenders 
years age and over. 

considered two possible sociological 
explanations the unexpected finding 
inverse relationship between felonious crimes 
and unemployment the older age groups. 
The first, analogous Durkheim’s interpre- 
tation increased suicide with prosperity, 


TABLE COEFFICIENTS RELATING AGE- 
Per Cent ALL-AGES ARRESTS, PER 
UNEMPLOYED, 1932--1950 
Arrestee 
Age Groups 


(Labor 
Force Age 
Groups 

Parentheses) 


All Ages 
and under 

(14 through 19) 
—.43 

(14 through 19) 

(20 through 24) 
through 

(20 through 24) 
through 

(25 and over) 
through 

(25 and over) 
and over 

(25 and over) 


Arrests 
versus Total 
Unemployment» 


Arrests versus 
Age-Specific 


—.12 
—.56* 


—.34 


Arrests for Larceny, Burglary, Robbery, and 
Auto 
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TABLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS RELATING AGE- 
AND FOR PERSONAL DISORGAN- 
IZATION MISDEMEANORS,” CENT 
UNEMPLOYED, 1932-1950 


Crimes Against 
Persons 


Arrestee 
Age Groups 


All Ages 
and under 
and 

through 

through 
through —.32 

and over —.18 


Misdemeanors 


for Intended Homicide, Assault, and 
Rape. 

Arrests for Drunkenness, Disorderly Conduct, 
and Vagrancy. 

01; 


that personal disorganization anomie de- 
velops among older people because their 
inability adjust increased economic 
means. This interpretation seemed somewhat 
validated the finding that arrests for “per- 
sonal disorganization” misdemeanors were 
negatively related, and strongly so, unem- 
ployment for the older age groups, but not 
for juveniles. also speculated that disor- 
ganization older persons might increase 
with prosperity because parents are needed 
adult children during depressions, but 
lose parental functions during prosperity 
when their older offspring can more self- 
sufficient. 

obvious alternative explanation for 
both the juvenile and old-age inverse rela- 
tionships that they are artifacts resulting 
from our indication United States age- 
specific arrest trends shifts the propor- 
tion total arrests contributed specific 
age groups. Any marked change arrests 
for one age group, expressed percentage 
all arrests, would produce inverse 
change the percentage contributed other 
age groups. Thus marked positive relation- 
ship between unemployment and arrests for 
the middle-age ranges would produce, 
artifacts, negative relationships for the other 
age ranges, vice versa. eliminate this 
possibility, needed data which crime 
rates for different age groups would inde- 


—.80*** 
70*** . 
—. 76*** 
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pendent each other, which sought 
municipal reports. 


TESTS MUNICIPAL DATA 


survey municipal reports revealed 
that sex and age-specific arrest rates, differ- 
entiated offense, had been published for 
several decades fairly consistent form 
police departments three major cities: 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and Boston. The Chi- 
cago figures were somewhat suspect because 
occasional odd The Cincin- 
nati series, dating from 1935, inspired con- 
fidence because the outstanding reputation 
its public administration. inferred that 
Boston data were punctiliously compiled 
highly compulsive bureaucracy because 
archaic language forms, and other details 
annual presentation, were remarkably un- 
changed over fifty-year period. 

Unfortunately, could obtain only age- 
and sex-specific population data for these 
cities for census years. linear interpolation 
was employed estimate the age-specific 
male population for inter-censal years. The 
age-specific arrests could then expressed 
per cent the corresponding age popu- 
lation. This linear interpolation somewhat 
distorts actual trends, however, particularly 
the 1940-50 decade, when the annual 
change municipal age-group population 
certainly was not constant. Some further im- 
perfection the data test our hy- 
potheses lay the need use the national 
age-specific unemployment rates, for munici- 
pal rates were available only for recent years 
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(and regretably, United States pre-1930 un- 
employment data are not available). 

The relationships between these independ- 
ent arrest rates for different age groups 
the three municipalities, and United States 
unemployment rates, are presented Table 
They consistently confirm our prior con- 
clusions with respect our second hypothe- 
sis: that property theft and unemployment 
are positively related for the middle-age 
ranges. Only the Chicago figures fail re- 
peat our earlier finding, using national data, 
similar direct relationship between un- 
employment and both crimes against persons 
and the “personal misde- 
meanors. The differences among these three 
cities the overall relationship between ar- 
rests and unemployment (the Ages” 
findings) make any similarity the age- 
specific findings particularly noteworthy. 

The municipal evidence less clear-cut 
supporting the first hypothesis, which pre- 
dicted inverse relationship between all 
juvenile offenses and unemployment. This 
hypothesis buttressed for the 10-17 age 
categories the Boston data, but with nega- 
tive correlations that are not significantly be- 
low zero, although significantly below the 
positive correlations for the older age groups. 
The age group Boston follows the 
adult pattern increased property offenses 
with unemployment, but shows inverse 
pattern other offenses. The Chicago and 
Cincinnati arrest reports not differentiate 
ages younger than throughout the period 
covered. Significant negative relationships 


TABLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS RELATING ARRESTS MALEs CINCINNATI, AND CHICAGO 


Property Theft 


Cin- 
cinnati 


Arrestee 
Age Group 


All Ages 
10-17 
18-20 


Boston Chicago 


—.42 


—.35 


.62*** 


Crimes Against Persons 


Boston Chicago 


Misdemeanors 


Cin- 
Boston 


Cin- 


—.29 

-16 


.81*** 


.90*** 


Significance difference from *.05; **.01; ***.001. 
All Cincinnati arrest figures and 10-17 age group arrest figures for Boston are for 1935-1956 only. 


.69*** .91*** 


82*** 


.77*** 


7 
" 
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between crimes this youngest age group 
these two cities and unemployment were 
found for crimes against persons and for 
misdemeanors, but not for property offenses. 
However, property offense arrests those 
and under Chicago and Cincinnatti were 
markedly less related unemployment than 
were arrests adults, and there con- 
tinuous increase this relationship from the 
and under the somewhat older groups. 
This suggests that negative correlations, such 
those yielded the Boston data, might 
also have been procured for property offenses 
fine age breakdown that procured 
for Boston were available. course, major 
portion youth over are the job 
market, like adults. general, the consistent 
pattern difference between the relationship 
crime and unemployment for the youngest 
age group and this relationship for the age 
groups between and more impressive 
support for our first hypothesis than the 
statistical significance correlation coeffi- 
cients for these 

The unexpected finding, discussed above 
negative relationship between older age 
offenses and unemployment, was not repeated 
with the municipal figures. Indeed, the three 
cities and the various offense categories in- 
vestigated are inconsistent with respect 
correlations between older age offenses and 
unemployment. possible partial explana- 
tion these inconsistencies the marked 
differentiation between the cities fluctua- 
tion age-specific population composition. 
Between 1940 and 1950 the population 
and over Cincinnati increased per cent 
and that Chicago increased per cent, 
while there was only nine per cent increase 
this age-category for Boston. The distor- 
tion from our linear interpolation assumption 
9.5 per cent increase from the 1940 
figures each year Cincinnati may par- 
ticularly defective; are safest linear 
interpolation with the relatively stable Bos- 
ton population. Data the racial and cul- 
tural background the new older-age popu- 
lation Cincinnati and Chicago might help 
explain the irregularities our findings 
for these two cities. The deficiencies the 
source data, well the curvilinear rela- 


Significance Survey American Socio- 
logical Review, (October, 1957), pp. 519-527. 
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ANNUAL Per Cent MALE 
Force UNEMPLOYED AND Boston AN- 

NUAL AGE-SPECIFIC MALE ARRESTS FOR PROP- 
ERTY THEFT Boston AGE- 
MALE 


A. U. S. UNEMPLOYMENT 


Standard 

Age Group Mean Deviation 
*14-19 12.1 6.9 
20-24 14.8 10.3 
and over 7.6 6.1 

BOSTON PROPERTY OFFENSE ARRESTS 

Standard 

Age Group Mean Deviation 
2.86 
18-20 1.45 .27 
21-24 1.63 
25-34 1.41 
35-44 1.04 
45-54 


Youngest age group figures are for 


tionships between age and the arrest-unem- 
ployment correlation coefficients, deterred 
from partial regression analysis, using age 
third variable. must accept arti- 
factual explanation for the inverse correla- 
tions our national findings for the older 
age categories the absence data re- 
quired for more refined 
analysis. 

That conditions other than economic cir- 
cumstances are particularly relevant 
understanding trends juvenile arrest 
rates suggested the fact that these rates 
are more independent unemployment con- 
ditions than are the arrest rates other age 
groups. 

Some the details the data from which 
our computations were made are illustrated 
much more variance unemployment than 
property-offense arrest rates, and that 
older age property-offense arrest rates are 
particularly low and stable. The higher vari- 
ance property-offense arrest rates for the 
age range, and their pronounced 
direct relationship unemployment rates, 
would produce spurious inverse relationship 
the relatively stable older age arrest rates 
and unemployment, all age-specific arrest 
rates were expressed percentages total 


arrests. For crimes against persons, which 
there were relatively few, and for misde- 
meanors, age differences rates and variance 
were less pronounced. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Despite large deficiencies available data, 
have presented evidence which suggests 
that more pronounced and consistent rela- 
tionships between crime and economic condi- 
tions than were reported previous studies 
can obtained using age-specific sta- 
tistics. Consistent support was presented for 
the hypothesis that adult crime rates vary 
directly with unemployment, particularly 
rates property offenses persons 
years age. Less conclusive—but 
appreciable—evidence was presented for the 
hypothesis that juvenile crime rates vary in- 
versely with unemployment. 

The finding that economic conditions have 
markedly contrasting relationships crime 
for different age groups consistent with 
Parson’s observations the importance 
age and sex role differences American 
appears that unemployment 
closely and directly related criminality 
for males only when they are most strongly 
oriented occupational stability mobility. 

Most criminology textbooks cite the low 
relationship economic conditions non- 
age-specific criminality basis for refuting 
Marxian explanations for crime. Our findings 
could used Marxists ascribe crimi- 
nality, least young adults, the eco- 
nomic insecurity inherent capitalism. 
more parsimonious explanation, however, 
the sense that fits variety deviant 
behavior, provided Merton’s paradigm 
which views crime innovating reaction 
anomie, and stipulates the conditions for 
its priority over alternative reactions. This 
paradigm not only may employed 
account for the young adult’s recourse 
criminal means for economic ends when 
faced with unemployment, but also has been 
used explain non-economic aspects 
juvenile 


Cf. Talcott Parsons, “Age and Sex the Social 
Structure the United States,” American Sociologi- 


cal Review, (October, 1942), pp. 604-616. 
Robert Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure, Glencoe, Free Press, 1957, pp. 121- 
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economic insecurity reduced, may 
still expect criminality associated with 
status insecurity other sources anomie. 
The generality this phenomenon under 
quite different economic systems suggested 
Deaton’s argument that post-World War 
juvenile delinquency the U.S.S.R. 
distinctly associated with the anomie the 
children middle-class Russian families. 
The offspring Soviet managers and pro- 
fessionals, reared permissive family homes 
rather than factory nurseries, are more “on 
their own” than children the Soviet pro- 
letariat. They are particularly anomic and 
prone develop delinquent sub-cultures 
late adolescence when they must suddenly 
shift the regimented life which lower- 
class Russian children have experienced from 

the Merton paradigm applied 
diverse types criminality, what the 
dominant American sociological explanation 
for crime which views consequence 
differential association identification with 
criminals? seems that the two are 
complementary. The Merton paradigm pro- 
vides needed explanation for conversion 
life,” and vice versa. Changes the oppor- 
tunity structure, result job market 
fluctuations, alter the relative accessibility 
legitimate and illegitimate 
more detailed psychological analysis this 
conversion process also required, such 
Cressey’s interpretation rationalization 


130; Richard Cloward, “Illegitimate Means, 
Anomie, and Deviant Behavior,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (April, 1959), pp. 164-176; also, 
forthcoming articles Cloward and Ohlin 
which different types delinquent sub-cultures 
are interpreted alternative solutions problems 
anomie. 

Robert Deaton, “Postwar Juvenile Delin- 
quency the Union Soviet Socialist Republics,” 
unpublished M.A. Thesis, University 
1955. 

Sutherland and Donald Cressey, 
Principles Criminology, Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
1955, Chapter Daniel Glaser, “The Sociological 
Approach Crime and Corrections,” Law and 
Contemporary Problems, (Autumn, 1958), pp. 
683-702. 

Cloward, op. cit.; Merton, “Social Con- 
formity, Deviation, and Opportunity Structures: 
Comment the Contributions Dubin and 
Cloward,” American Sociological Review, (April, 
1959), pp. 177-189. 
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the essential component motivation 
embezzlements committed previously con- 
ventional 

Once person has been involved crim- 
inality, whether because early encultura- 
tion delinquency later conversion, and 
particularly when has been arrested, com- 
mitted penal institutions, and released 
with the stigma criminal record, his 
criminal norms and his access criminal 
means have been reinforced his differen- 
tial association and identification. Thus Mer- 
ton’s sociology may needed explain 
conversion crime, while Sutherland’s crim- 


Cressey, Other People’s Money, 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1953; and Cressey, “Appli- 
cation and Verification the Differential Associa- 
tion Theory,” Journal Criminal Law, Criminol- 
ogy and Police Science, 1952), pp. 
43-52. For more generalized view the verbal 
basis for human motivation, see George Kelly, 
The Psychology Personal Constructs, New York: 
Norton, 1955; and Kelly, “Man’s Construction 
His Alternatives,” Gardner Lindzey, editor, As- 
sessment Human Motives, New York: Rinehart, 
1958, Chapter 
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inology may applied within Merton’s 
frame reference explain persistence 
crime. 

hoped that others may find more ade- 
quate data for testing our hypotheses, and 
refining them, possibly making qualifications 
for females and for persons distinct cul- 
tural background socio-economic status. 
Perhaps tests could conducted more satis- 
factorily European countries elsewhere 
where national police and employment con- 
trol produce more adequate crime and unem- 
ployment statistics than have the 
United States. However, since crime may 
price pay for freedom from govern- 
mental restraints, our hypotheses may not 
applicable such countries the 
States. But our interpretation 
the findings correct, the hypotheses will 
hold increasingly wherever there growth 
industrialization, urbanization, and employ- 
ment women outside the home. All these 
conditions truncate traditional home func- 
tions, but manner which varies with age 
and with economic conditions. 


7 
4 
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MIGRATION AND MENTAL ILLNESS: 
NEW LOOK 


KLEINER 
Commonwealth Mental Health Center, 
Philadelphia Region 


SEYMOUR PARKER 
Jefferson Medical College 


spite the fact that considerable literature 
exists concerning the relationships between mi- 
gration and mental this body work 
characterized inconclusive The re- 
cent study Malzberg and Lee shows that the 
rate first admissions foreign born men- 
tal hospitals New York State (from 1938 
1941) does not greatly exceed the rate for the 
native born once the proper corrections are made 
for age differentials the two populations.* 
This finding does not completely support the 
earlier conclusions and Faris 
and which indicate pronounced 
higher rate first admissions among the foreign 
born. Odegaard, however, cites trend marked 
decrease the differences between the 
rates foreign born and natives. 

Studies dealing with the relationship between 
interstate migration and rates first admissions 
mental hospitals are even more inconclusive. 
Malzberg found that the crude (uncorrected for 
age differences) rates for white and Negro inter- 
state migrants from 1929 1931 were, respec- 
tively, 3.5 times higher and 4.7 times higher 


1See Benjamin Malzberg and Everett Lee, 
Migration and Mental Disease, New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1956. 

2H. Murphey, “Migration and Mental 
Disease,” The Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 
(January, 1958), pp. 86-89. 

Malzberg and Lee, op. cit., 58. 

Odegaard, “Emigration and Insanity, 
Study Mental Disease Among the Norwegian 
Born Population Minnesota,” Acta Psychiatrica 
Neurological, Supplimentum Copenhagen, 
(1932). 

Mental Disorders Urban Areas, Chicago: Uni- 
versity Chicago Press, 1939. 

Benjamin Malzberg, “Rates Mental Disease 
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than those for the corresponding non-migrant 
populations New York State. Although Malz- 
berg recognizes the limited value drawing 
conclusions from statistics uncorrected for age 
differences the populations, believes the 
large discrepancy noted above can not ac- 
counted for completely the basis age dis- 
tributions. Owing changes the reporting 
the 1940 decennial census, Malzberg was able 
reexamine this problem. After making appro- 
priate corrections for age, figures first admis- 
sions from 1939 1941 New York State 
indicate that rates for native born white mi- 
grants the state exceeded the rates for per- 
sons born the state per cent for males 
and per cent for females. For the non-white 
population, the excess the rates for the mi- 
grants varied from per cent for males 
per cent for 

These significant results are not supported 
the findings Tietze, Lapouse, and Hollings- 
head and Redlich.® These studies show direct 
relationship between interstate migration and 
the amount mental disorder the population. 
spite considerable methodological differ- 
ences among these studies, the findings leave the 
problem the relationship between interstate 
migration and diagnosed mental disorder 
hypothetical state. This paper reexamines the 
question first admission rates mental hos- 
pitals interstate migrant and non-migrant 
Negroes Pennsylvania. 


Among Certain Population Groups New York 
State,” Journal the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, (September, 1936), 546. 

“Migration and Mental Disease 
Among Negroes New York State,” American 
Journal Physical Anthropology, (January, 
1936), pp. 107-113. 

Malzberg and Lee, cit., 75. 

Cooper, “Personality Disorder and Spatial Mobil- 
ity,” American Journal Sociology, (July, 1942), 
pp. 29-39; Rema Lapouse, Mary Monk, and 
Milton Terris, “The Drift Hypothesis and Socio- 
economic Differentials Schizophrenia,” American 
Journal Public Health, 1956), 
pp. 979-986; and August Hollingshead and Fred- 
erick Redlich, Social Class and Mental Illness, New 
York: Wiley, 1958, pp. 244-248. 
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AND AGE 


MALE NEGROES 


S-N 


1950 
Patients Census 


46% 


Age 
38% 


30-39* 

60-69 

plus 
59% 


47.1 


Total* 
Median Age 


N-N 


Patients Census 


Total Cases 


1950 
Census 


Native 


1950 
Patients Census 


1950 
Patients 
48890 
46885 
43015 
31390 
15840 

7210 


305 
278 
171 
150 
114 
137 


46% 


45% 


31% 1155 193230 


34.2 


27% 
32.6 


FEMALE NEGROES 


43% 


40-49** 
50-59 
60-69 

plus 


Total 
Median Age 


44.7 


59795 
57445 
44300 
28670 
16075 

8160 


224 
204 
155 
102 


50% 


30% 
33.0 


28% 860 214445 


32.0 


MALE AND FEMALE COMBINED 


Total* 61% 68% 


30% 28% 2013 407675 


Using the difference between the distribution the patient population and census figures 


significant less than .001. 


Using the difference between the distribution the patient population and census figures 


significant less than .01. 


*** Using the difference between the distribution the patient population and census figures 
not significant with probability value less than the .12 level. 


PROCEDURE 


Two thousand thirteen first admissions 
Negroes Pennsylvania state psychiatric hos- 
pitals during the period were selected 
for study. The sample includes only those for 
whom ethnic origin clearly Negro and for 
whom state city entered the record 
the patient’s place birth. Sex, age, and diag- 
nosis were also recorded for evaluation. The 
sample was subdivided into migrants born 
southern United (S-N), those born 
other states excluding Pennsylvania (N-N), and 
those born Pennsylvania (Natives). “South- 
ern United States,” defined the 1950 
United States Census, includes: Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West 

The “normal” control population was based 


Washington, was also included the 
southern region. 


the figures reported the 1950 census for 
Pennsylvania. The population was 
divided into S-N, N-N, and Native categories, 
defined the same way the patient popula- 
tion. Information was available the sex and 
age distribution each division. 

Since many diagnostic groupings were small, 
thus precluding statistical evaluation, the cate- 
gories were collapsed into eight groupings not 
including “unknown.” The Chi-square method 
was used test for statistical significance, ex- 
cept the case the comparison female 
S-N and Native patients with the N-N category 
because the latter’s insufficient cell frequen- 
cies. 


RESULTS 


comparing the migrant and non-migrant 
distributions the psychiatric and census popu- 
lations, the difference significant less than 
the .001 level confidence. the patient 
population, the S-N category under-repre- 


cts | 
17% 
67% 
48% 


sented while both the N-N and Native categories 
are over-represented. When the patient popula- 
tion subdivided into males and females, the 
distribution the sexes differs significantly 
less than the .04 level probability. For this 
reason, the data are presented separately for 
males and females Tables and 

determine whether not the difference 
between the patient and census populations 
due concentrations specific age intervals, 
the data were subdivided into several age in- 
tervals. Table shows that, for males, the dis- 
tribution differences between the patient and 
census populations are significant for the ages 
20-29, 30-39, and less than the .001 
level. each these intervals, the S-N group 
under-represented and the N-N group over- 
represented. The Native group over-repre- 
sented only the 30-39 and age intervals. 
Table also shows that, for females, the prob- 
ability values for the three 
mentioned above are less than .12, .001, and .01, 
respectively. 


DIAGNOSIS 


Chronic Brain Syndrome—Other 
Acute Brain Syndrome 

Mental Deficiency 

Affective Psychosis 

Schizophrenia and Paranoia 

Other Psychoses 
Psychoneuroses—Personality Disorders 
Unknown 


Chronic Brain Syndrome with Cerebral Arteriosclerosis 


Chronic Brain Syndrome—Other 
Acute Brain Syndrome 

Mental Deficiency 

Affective Psychosis 

Schizophrenia and Paranoia 

Other Psychoses 
Psychoneuroses—Personality Disorders 
Unknown 
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Since migrants move new communities 
after spending certain time their native 
communities, one would expect the migrant 
population older than the Native. Table 
shows that both the census and patient popu- 
lations, the median ages the migrant divisions 
are higher than those the Native, regardless 
sex. The one exception the N-N male 
patient category. 

Table shows that, for diagnosis, the S-N 
male patient population differs from the N-N 
and Native patient populations less than the 
.001 level confidence. The S-N patients show 
relatively more “Chronic Brain Syndrome with 
Cerebral and “Chronic Brain 
Syndrome—Other.” There are also relatively 
less “Schizophrenia and Paranoia” and 
neuroses—Personality Disorders” than among 
either the N-N Native patients. The rela- 
tively high incidence “Chronic Brain Syn- 
drome with Cerebral Arteriosclerosis” apparently 
reflects the older age the S-N population. 
Table also shows that the difference between 


MALES 


10% 


100 


100 


FEMALES 


24% 5% 12% 

9 5 9 

9 5 12 

1 5 1 

5 5 6 
44 66 49 

a 9 3 

3 0 6 

1 0 2 


100 
N=58 


Using the significant values for each pair groups are: 
S-N NAT. Males <.001 


S-N Males <.001 
NAT N-N Males <.02 
S-N NAT. Females <.001 


The could not used comparisons involving the female N-N group because insufficient frequencies 


the cells. 


Native 
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the N-N and the Native populations signifi- 
cant less than the .02 level—the difference 
apparently aitributable the high incidence 
schizophrenia and low incidence 
Brain Syndrome” disorders (primarily alco- 
holism) the N-N group. 

Table indicates further that, for females, the 
S-N and Native patients differ significantly, with 
less than .001. With the exception 
“Chronic Brain Syndrome—Other,” the distribu- 
tion psychiatric disorders these two female 
populations are the same for the correspond- 
ing male categories. Although test signifi- 
cance was made the difference between the 
S-N and N-N female populations, the distribu- 
tions hold well for males except for 
neuroses—Personality Disorders.” The differ- 
ences the distribution psychiatric disorders 
between the N-N and Native females are the 
same for the corresponding male populations. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The data clearly indicate that the southern 
Negro migrant population under-represented 
and that both the northern migrants and Natives 
are over-presented the statistics first ad- 
missions. These results remain evident when 


comparisons are made according sex and age 


groupings. The exception this generalization 
the and over age population. This exception 
may explained due possible differences 
the actual levels psychopathology the 
the economic resources family cohesion, 
both, between southern and northern Negroes. 
Southern Negroes, having less financial resources 
and fewer family ties, possibly are more likely 
hospitalized than Northern Negroes. 
Generally, the distribution patterns all 
three groupings the patient and census popu- 
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lations are similar for males and females. 
noteworthy, however, that southern females 
show more mental illness than southern males. 
This suggests the possibility that the frequently 
noted tendency southern migrant families 
“matricentered” places considerable burden 
responsibility and stress the southern mar- 
ried female the northern urban situation. This 
interpretation would also explain the fact that 
differences among the females the age 
group (that is, where marriage comparatively 
less frequent) are not statistically significant. 

The data presented this paper differ strik- 
ingly from those reported Malzberg for 
earlier period New York State. may that 
Negroes migrating the North during the war 
and post-war period are less prone for constitu- 
tional reasons mental illness than those who 
migrated the past. more probable that 
historically different socio-economic conditions 
and motivational factors affect the selection 
migrants. alternative—or, perhaps, comple- 
mentary explanation would give more weight 
changes social role that influence the relative 
experience psychological stress the southern 
migrants and northerners the northern urban 
environment. interesting hypothesis that 
the discrepancy between level aspiration and 
goal attainment for Native Negroes larger 
than that for migrants, leading greater stress 
among the 

Our data tend support those investigations 
that cast doubt the psychopathogenic quali- 
ties the interstate migration experience itself 
important factor mental disorders. This 
study, believe, points the need for going 
beyond gross epidemiological enquiries and sug- 
gests hypotheses for more refined research. 


The authors are currently engaged research 
designed investigate this hypothesis. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE “ACHIEVEMENT SYNDROME” AND 
NEGRO AMERICANS 


the Editor: 


Bernard Rosen’s article, Ethnicity, 
and the Achievement Syndrome,” (American 
Sociological Review, [February, 1959], pp. 
47-60) interesting examination the 
differences achievement orientation between 
six different ethnic and racial groups North- 
eastern United States. one sense, this siudy 
represents important quantitative validation 
some the qualitative ethnographic and his- 
torical studies which Dr. Rosen refers. For 
this reason, may also possible throw 
some additional light the quantitative findings 
referring back essentially non-quantitative 
considerations. 

Rosen expetced find that the achievement 
orientation Jews, Greeks, and white Protes- 
tants would highest; that Southern Italians 
and French-Canadians would rank lower; and 
that Negroes would rank lowest all. main 
interest his apparently contradictory find- 
ings for the Negro group. While the Negroes 
rank lowest achievement motivation and vo- 
cational aspiration, they rank third independ- 
ence training, fourth achievement values, and 
fourth educational aspiration. Why should 
there such differences? Part the explana- 
tion may due unwarranted assumption 
that the questions asked are getting com- 
ponents the “achievement syndrome.” For 
example, independence training may empha- 
sized because circumstances which actually 
make necessary for child take care 
himself early, quite aside from the question 
achievement motivation. Similarly, individ- 
ualistic orientation may reflect the need for 
individual look out for himself, quite aside 
from the question achievement values. 

worth elaborating the point achieve- 
ment values, where Rosen’s “prediction for the 
Negroes proved entirely wrong.” (p. 57) 
Two the seven questions that respondents 
were asked refer their “Individualistic-Collec- 
tivistic question dealing with 
individual’s ties his parents and the other 
[with] his work organization. Rosen himself ex- 
presses doubts about the latter point the 
basis what William Whyte, Jr. has written 
about “the organization man.” But also 
doubtful whether individual’s willingness 


separate from his parents necessarily re- 
flection achievement values which encourage 
social mobility. may also realistic reac- 
tion difficult economic conditions that 
makes easier for the individual geo- 
graphically mobile order get any kind 
job. wonder, therefore, whether the results 
would differ the groups were compared 
the other five questions alone, which are perhaps 
better indicators achievement values? 

second possibility which may partly explain 
the apparently contradictory results the Ne- 
groes that the respondents may have reacted 
defensively some the questions they were 
asked the (presumably white) interviewers. 
Some the questions which try get 
achievement values seem too close 
certain Negro stereotypes. For example, Item 
reads: “Nowadays with world conditions the 
way they are the wise person lives for today 
and lets tomorrow take care itself.” (p. 56) 
Some the Negroes may reacting the 
implied irresponsibility the question, and per- 
haps this accounts for the unexpected results. 

Since presently analyzing data lower- 
class Negro families and values Trinidad, 
would interested Rosen’s further comments 
his material, and especially the “achieve- 
ment values” section, where the data the 
Negroes seem least satisfactory. This not 
meant detract from the other findings, where 
his hypotheses about ethnic differences were 
borne out; nor does what say and suspect 
about the “apparent contradictions” completely 
rule out the possibility that has come upon 
real contradictions that have other explanations 
than the two mention here. 

RopMAN 

Russell Sage Foundation 


REPLY RODMAN 


the Editor: 


closer inspection the discrepancies be- 
tween predictions and findings the Negroes 
seem not quite the “contradictions” Dr. 
Rodman believes them be. The fact that the 
Negroes score lowest achievement motiva- 
tion despite their median score independence 
training not surprising. Independence training 
had been hypothesized less important than 
achievement training, although its specific con- 
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tribution the development the motive was 
not entirely clear the time the article was 
written. Little evidence achievement training 
among Negroes could found, although, regret- 
tably, the data were skimpy. Since then, new data 
(which are scheduled for publication the 
September issue Sociometry) have reinforced 
belief that independence training plays 
limited role the development achievement 
motivation. 

Dr. Rodman’s [prediction] that the Negroes 
would tend score high Item 
worth the sacrifice moving away from one’s 
proved correct. Fewer Negroes 
agreed with this statement than any the other 
groups. Undoubtedly, this tended “beef up” 
the Negro value score. His suggestion that many 
Negroes were reacting white interviewers and 
the implied stereotype their response Item 
(“Nowadays with world conditions the way 
they are, the wise person lives for today and 
lets tomorrow take care more diffi- 
cult assess—biases this type always are. 
The data show, however, that the Negro score 
for this item almost identical with those 
the French-Canadians and Italians, lower than 
those for Greeks and Jews, and higher than that 
the white Protestants. This item clearly 
not contributing excessive weight the total 
Negro score. 

Whether the Negro’s responses these and 
other value items are reflection his realistic 
appraisal vocational opportunities, reaction 
“white” interviewers and implied stereotypic 
content—as Dr. Rodman believes, measure 
achievement orientation, perhaps com- 
bination these and other factors, question 
which only further research can answer. Until 
then, the unexpectedness the data Negroes 
reveals, perhaps, less about the Negroes than 
about the sociologist’s own preconceptions 
this group. 

BERNARD 

University Connecticut 


“CRUELTY, DIGNITY, AND 
DETERMINISM” 


the Editor: 


Dr. Gwynn Nettler’s article, “Cruelty Dignity, 
and Determinism,” (American Sociological Re- 
view, [June, 1959], pp. 375-384) unusual 
and arresting both method and conclusions; 
but examination number criticisms are 
evident. Study the article’s structure indicates 
that have hand very large hominem 
argument; for Dr. Nettler judges from the al- 
legedly cruel attitudes nearly thousand peo- 
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ple that their beliefs are wrong, the idea “free 
will” bogey, and the idea “responsibility” 
deadwood. 

Now, rather than study Dr. Nettler’s argu- 
ment closer than this, let list the several 
different questions which were not distinct 
they should have been: (1) the world deter- 
minate? (2) there free will? (3) the con- 
cept responsibility outmoded? (4) Are people 
who believe punishment really cruel (sadis- 
tic)? (5) punishment effective, and so, 
when? (6) Even punishment effective, does 
that mean should used? (Compare 
so, when? Although the last two questions 
bear whether not should believe 
punishment, Dr. Nettler did not discuss them; 
rather, once labelled anyone 
who believed punishment (operational defini- 
tion?) and from their atti- 
tude toward free will. While the article its 
empirical side revealing study the attitudes 
influential minority, its use support 
philosophical thesis see that the empirical 
method without analysis can bring confusion. 
Let instantiate. 

believe responsibility you need not 
indeterminist (though Nettler asserts differ- 
ently). The indeterminist can hardly believe you 
responsible for causeless act! The advocate 
punishment, unless complete ogre, must 
partly determinist: far enough believe 
that punishment determines man’s future vir- 
tue. These are logical troubles Nettler’s 
argument.... 

people really have free will? quite 
sure that they do. But cause and quantum are 
not really relevant. Nobody asserting magical 
causation from outside the head, and nobody 
interpreting Heisenberg make any mental 
event uncaused, since even chance quantum 
jolt real cause the neural level. Rather 
the argument for free will rests philosophical 
analysis the way the term used. must 
find whether not some statements about free 
will have enough sense retained. may 
objected that the choice phony, depending 
how choose define the term. Not so. 
Admittedly question definition;” but 
the question whether the everyday definition 
the word good one. must see there 
important core among the divergent ways 
the word vulgarly used. 

will not bother enumerate and cross off 
meanings. case this, simply put: the 
word “free will” very useful distinguish 
those cases which people are free from physi- 
cal constraint, drug-stupor, pain and dire threat, 
and may thus presumably make free decisions, 
from those cases which they are not. Unless 


are away with the contract and the 
promise, rely only unbacked foggy trust 
all the time, the twin concepts free will and 
responsibility have got exist. must know 
when take man his word; when someone 
can made pay for damages; when formal 
conditions trust and choice pertain. There 
are, true, degrees free will, different 
categories competence are recognized 
being in. There are degrees responsibility, and 
cultures differ when they ascribe it, but that 
makes more pernicious “metaphysical” 
notion. When man responsible for himself, 
nobody responsible for him; when criminals 
act from “free mean they are not 
hypnotized, drunk, feverish. 

often said earnest humanitarians that 
since all human acts are caused, the acts the 
criminal are unfree because was caused 
make them. But this then erases the distinction 
just made, useful all day long for everybody, 
between free will and unfree describable 
terms their circumstances. sure, the 
boundaries responsibility are somewhat ar- 
bitrary, but [the concept] still has great utility. 

The most important problem for the humani- 
tarian—here sure Dr. Nettler will agree 
—is not what is, but what should be. The ques- 
tion whether offender has free will, 
wart his nose, nowhere near important 
what can done for rehabilitation 
criminals and prevention crime. think the 
latter are entirely distinct from the philosophi- 
cal issues. 

Swarthmore College 


REPLY NELSON 
the Editor: 


Mr. Nelson’s shotgun assault upon “Cruelty, 
Dignity, and Determinism” hits targets. 

(1) Argumentum hominem has not been 
committed: The “argument the man” 
fallacy because type ignoratio elenchi; 
avoids the issue reference the character- 
istics the men disputing it. thesis concerns 
the relationship between the different assump- 
tions make about human behavior and their 
alleged and actual consequences. Concern with 
what man believes does not avoid the issue 
here; the issue. 

(2) did not judge the attitudes “nearly 
thousand people” cruel. 

(3) did not judge the beliefs “nearly 
thousand people” wrong, nor did make 
any statement about the beliefs cruel people 
being “wrong” ethical sense (although 
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capable doing so). did suggest that in- 
determinists, who tend more cruel than 
determinists, maintain beliefs that are “wrong” 
that they (a) run counter other their 
assumptions, (b) counter the assumptions 
required, date, scientific endeavor, and 
(c) counter the humanitarian objectives 
all claim our own. 

(4) Nelson’s questions through are 
mostly irrevelant thesis. Where they are 
not irrelevant, they are unanswerable because 
improperly asked (compare his questions 
and with the introductory paragraphs 
essay), they have been met the original 
paper (p. 375, pp. 

(5) Yes, one may call those people 
who believe punishment the context 
“disinterested revenge” and who are unclear 
ignorant what hurting others will achieve. 
Whether they are “really cruel (sadistic)” 
Nelson’s question, and irrelevant. 

(6) one said that only indeterminists be- 
lieve “responsibility.” Quite the opposite 
maintained page 383, where also argued 
that this word means more than one thing. 
Voiding the Canon Singularity still poor 
semantic sport. 

(7) When Nelson attributes “free 
actors who are “free from physical constraint, 
drug-stupor, pain and dire has uttered 
definition. The fact that this definition rec- 
ognizes only certain kinds constraint—prin- 
cipally physical—as affecting behavior may 
poor psychology but remains his definition. 
What can with understanding be- 
havior and, hence, changing the unacceptable 
action others, seems rather obvious and 
unfortunate. 

(8) the statement criminals act from 
‘free will’” means not hypnotized, 
drunk, why not merely say so? 
Why load the description behavior with 
terminology that carries emotional freight 
and baggage assumption that diverts at- 
tention from our descriptive job? 

(9) Contract and promise can qualified 
legal, moral, and interpersonal definition nu- 
merous ways. probably true, Nelson seems 
suspect, that determinists are able 
edge wider spectrum contingencies affecting 
performance promise than drugs, pain, and 
dire threat. And this ability may affect their 
response behavioral deviation, paper 
shows. 

(10) People can “made pay for dam- 
without recourse Nelson’s definition. 
“Made pay” function power. Nelson 
seeking through his definition legitimize 
the differential application legal power, there 
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are better modes justification that not 
quarrel with our growing knowledge human 
behavior. 

(11) Nelson’s “free will” cannot tell when 
take man his word. Trust involves proph- 
ecy. Used alone, his definition will lead er- 
roneous prediction. If, acting upon his definition 
and its alleged consequences, Nelson trusts 
people possessed his “free will” and coerced 
into deception only drugs, pain, dire threat, 
must oft-disappointed man. Most 
live among people who, when they betray us, 
out “nothing” more compelling than 
self-interest rather epidemic neurosis. 

(12) The trouble with many humanitarians 
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that their concern with what-should-be proceeds 
heedless what-is and what their assump- 
tions about man him. 

his last paragraph, Nelson comes the 
point paper: What people can conceive 
and are apt prefer responses moral 
deviation are functions their assumptions 
about human behavior. Therefore, “the rehabili- 
tation criminals and the prevention 
can not divorced from our conceptions 
the “philosophical issues” that bring our 
planning tables. 

Gwynn NETTLER 
Community Council Houston 
and Harris County 
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SOCIOLOGISTS AND SOCIOLOGICALLY 
TRAINED “PRACTITIONERS” 


Epcar 
Russell Sage Foundation 


Sociologists this generation have right 
rather optimistic view their past and future. 
Not only have the social sciences increased 
their relative importance the general academic 
picture, but the public has become more aware 
their existence. Without question there 
constant flow social science information into 
the public domain and there appears 
growing acceptance the competence social 
scientists. Commensurate with these develop- 
ments, more persons train for are diverted 
into fields application related these sci- 
entific 

the dramatic example, since the World 
War period, the increase interest the 
applied areas psychology has been great 
that more psychologists are now doing applied 
clinical work than are engaged the traditional 
academic and research tasks. This creates, 
seems, serious problem within the discipline 
when the interests the applied areas are fo- 
cused practice, since these interests may not 
compatible with the more traditional ones. 
similar set tendencies may noted the 
field sociology, though lesser extent. 
For this reason well anticipate some 
the possible directions change for the disci- 
pline order manage the scientific values 
involved the best advantage. Sociologists can 
either take active interest this giving 
formal attention, they can let the outcome 
decided default. 

Generalizing findings for public consumption 
constitutes continuing task for social scientists. 
the one hand, this occupies persons who teach 
the social sciences the level, where 


most the literature the profession 
dispersed official reports and unofficial conver- 
sations, two recent discussions are worth reading 
rereading the context “sociology profes- 
sion”: Donald Young, “Sociology and the Practic- 
ing Professions,” American Sociological Review, 
(December, 1955), pp. 641-648; and Talcott Par- 
sons, “Some Problems Confronting Sociology 
Profession,” American Sociological Review, (Au- 
gust, 1959), pp. 547-559. 
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essentially the task communication current 
achievement rather than the development 
new ideas the empirical verification theo- 
retical propositions. This communication func- 
tion also occupies those persons who write 
articles about the social and psychological sci- 
ences for the more erudite magazines with wide 
circulation. the other hand, this task in- 
volves persons who attempt make social sci- 
ence information available for use practical 
situations. Possible applications occur medi- 
cine, social welfare, famliy relations, education, 
intergroup relations (including racial, ethnic, and 
religious relations, and the like), housing, and 
city planning. 

needs emphasized, however, that the 
person who participates planned action, that 
is, converting policy statement into material 
consequences, performing administrative 
function. social science consultant “ex- 
pert” may bring the attention adminis- 
trators information relevant the topic, and 
this information may based the strategy 
action. has not done applied research, how- 
ever, except the sense collecting and organ- 
izing information about what known sup- 
posed the given time. This would applied 
sociology meaningful sense only the 
nature the ‘nvolved something special 
the background sociologist that makes 
him uniquely prepared rather than merely 
giving him head start doing the job. News- 
papermen, practitioners pro- 
fessions, and even duates are proficient 
getting certain kinds formation. 

sociologist does not nece: arily what should 
identified sociology. example, the so- 
ciologist who successfu with the military 
standing the rorms values involved, not 
the large ration .ust the same kind 
thing, and others. More point- 
edly, the sociolog gets along well with 
his wife success. this respect not because 
age get along acceptable things. 
(Of course, possible maintain that the 
sociologist may socially effective precisely be- 
cause his sociological competence, but then 
would the awkward position having 
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explain all our failures: you’re smart, 
why ain’t you rich?) 

The fact that the action planned and executed 
accord with the desires stated the policy 
does not mean that necessarily confirms the 
validity theory that the social scientist 
may have advanced support the action. 
social action not simple matter confirm 
hypotheses generated theory. The best one 
can say that the action seems accord 
with the expectation derived from the theory. 
One cannot confirm hypotheses based 
theory this kind application unless one can 
establish that the consequences were necessary, 
and further that alternate theories would 
inadequate explain the phenomena. es- 
tablish that the action taken was necessary and 
sufficient result the observed consequences 
requires rigorous kind scientific endeavor, 
one that practically never found the study 
social action. the contrary, Simon has 
pointed out, most action the part decision 
makers the level sufficing rather than 
terms particular social problem there are 
many possible courses action, and any 
these will lead the intended consequences. 
But since the social action usually unique, 
how can one establish this post hoc, how can 
one establish that the proposed procedure was 
the most appropriate one, and that this choice 
related some known theory? The problem 
particularly acute when one takes into account 
the human inclination for rationalization. Since 
unique action cannot performed again 
other way,” there perhaps almost inevitable 
tendency reinterpret the intended conse- 
see all past events “for the 
good.” The truth given theory needs 
demonstrated scientific terms rather than 
the practical sense. not sufficient, for ex- 
ample, for the medical practitioner say that 
his therapeutic procedure was effective because 
the patient well. Effectiveness therapeutic 
procedure must determined controlled 
experimentation observation. 

Similarly, the medical practitioner the 
consumer and less often the creator scientific 
information, the specialist social action 
consumer scientific information and rarely 
the creator. (Even cursory examination the 
relative rewards should dispel any tendency 
interpret these comments indicating that the 
scientist more “important” than the practi- 
tioner.) the other side the coin, would 
consider inappropriate train person 

Simon, Administrative Behavior, 
New York: Macmillan, 1957. 


research physiology, and then grant him 
license practice medicine. What occurring 
psychology today, when persons who are pre- 
sumably trained for research purposes are certi- 
fied practitioners, clearly involves element 
such inappropriateness. the medical pro- 
fession the usual course training has been 
primarily for practice, not preparation for re- 
search. Those physicians who into research 
subsequent their internship usually must first 
learn something about research methods, which 
may accomplished laboratory field 
apprenticeship. 

Graduate Departments versus Professional 
Schools: There are graduate schools with de- 
partments sociology and there are also schools 
that are concerned primarily with the training 
administrators, specialists human rela- 
tions, intergroup relations, other applied 
areas. Sociologists should examine the question 
whether, developing practitioners, would 
better divert energy into bolstering the 
social science offered these schools for prac- 
titioners attempt design programs 
graduate study that correspond and compete 
directly with fields application. 

The question whether practitioners should 
trained graduate schools special-purpose 
schools education, business administration, 
public administration, social welfare, and the 
like, not trivial one for the profession 
sociology. Not only can use graduate school 
resources for training practitioners extremely 
wasteful, can also lower the standards neces- 
sary for training research personnel. The claim 
that the graduate school can produce higher 
caliber practitioner has only questionable 
degree relevance. The argument that training 
practitioners graduate schools may help 
provide greater resources, more personnel, and 
larger enrollment makes sense only institu- 
tions highly dependent tuition for operation. 
This false hope, however, because the 
sources money notoriously become the sources 
power and policy. 

graduate school training, particularly re- 
search, necessary for the training adequate 
field which expected that practitioner 
will trained research; nor can the assump- 
tion made that person who well trained 
research will make good practitioner. 
fact, the attitudinal personality requirements 
for effective practice, the one hand, and 
capable research, the other, may quite 
antagonistic each other. For example, the 
practitioner needs have confidence himself, 
otherwise will not able inspire con- 
fidence others; but the research worker often 


. 
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needs self-questioning and tentative, other- 
wise will prejudice the nature his investi- 
gation. While there are analogies between diag- 
nostic procedure and scientific investigation, 
the former deals with the single case, while 
research seeks establish the necessary and 
sufficient conditions for the occurrence given 
classes phenomena. 

not unusual for person with doctorate 
sociology some other behavioral science 
thrust into gravitate toward position 
administrative practical nature. That 
this occurs does not mean that his training was 
necessary reach such positicu. The selective 
processes which courses study are chosen 
are notoriously capricious, and after undertak- 
ing academic program the Ph.D. candidate 
may find was poor choice, may find 
that his values and needs have changed the 
process his training. the other hand, 
naive expect that because person has gone 
through the long and arduous procedure se- 
curing Ph.D. should sacrifice his other ex- 


perience talent. Thus quite possible 
that have administrative capacities, 
—or unique his ability keep his 
tasks and therefore effective re- 
search, administrative work, and practice 
identify the tasks and the talents. 

ould seem that the wise investment the 
sciences the graduate schools would 
velop scientists who can make their services 
able scientists; practitioners should 
tra professional schools with social sci- 
sts participating where relevant. social 
field, which may defined either terms 
igion, industry, medicine. The job the 
ial scientist these areas teach, help 
and chart empirically based social sci- 
er. theory—not apply routine solutions 
actice. 
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Notice Concerning the 1960 Annual Meeting 


The 1960 Annual Meeting the Society will 
held the Statler-Hilton Hotel, New York 
City, August 29, 30, and 31. The following ses- 
sions and chairmen have been arranged Presi- 
dent Howard Becker and the 1960 Program 
Committee: 


Sessions and Chairmen 


History Social Thought Herbert Spencer 
Rollin Chambliss, University Georgia 


History Sociology from Spencer Beginning 
World War 
Charles Loomis, Michigan State University 


History Sociology During and After World 
War 
Roscoe Hinkle, Ohio State University 


Current Sociological Theory—Current the 
Senses Both “Very Recent Date” and 
“Forefront Attention” 

Louis Schneider, Purdue University 


Sociology Its Relation with History 
Robert Merton, Columbia University 


Methodology 
The Basic Assumptions 
Frank Hartung, Wayne State University 


Procedures Sociology: Models and Their 
Uses 

Herbert Hochberg, Northwestern University 

Procedures Sociology: Typology 

Burkart Holzner, University Wisconsin 

Techniques Sociology: Collection Data 

Irwin Sanders, Harvard School Public 
Health 

Techniques Sociology: Validation 

Clifford Kirkpatrick, Indiana University 


Sociology Knowledge, Including Sociology 
Science 
William Kolb, Carleton College 


Sociology Religion 
Arnold Nash, University North Carolina 


Social Psychology 

Basic Assumptions Social Psychology 

Sanford Dornbusch, University Washington 

Relations Social Psychology with Psychol- 
ogy and with Sociology 

John Clausen, National Institute Mental 
Health 

Social-Psychological Study Perception, 
Communication, and Role Behavior 

announced. 

Symbolic Interaction 

Ralph Turner, University California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Small Group Analysis 
Paul Hare, Harvard University 


Sociology Complex Organizations 
Peter Blau, University Chicago 


Sociology Power Relations 
Morris Janowitz, University Michigan 


Sociology Ideological Conflict 
Robert Sorensen, This Week Magazine, 485 
Lexington Avenue, New York 


Sociology the Family 
Nelson Foote, General Electric Company, New 
York City 


Social Structure and Personality 
Hulett, Jr., University Illinois 


Sociology Education 
Orville Brim, Jr., Russell Sage Foundation 


Sociology Locality Relations (Community, 
Rural, Urban, etc.) 
William Sewell, University Wisconsin 


Sociology Law 
Robson, University British Columbia 


Social Differentiation and Stratification 
Robert Nisbet, University California, 
Riverside 


Race and Ethnic Relations 
George Lundberg, University Washington 


Demography 
Norman Ryder, University Wisconsin 


Sociology the Arts 
General Chairman: Theodore Caplow, Univer- 
sity Minnesota 
Sociology the Graphic and Plastic Arts 
Lee Taylor, University Minnesota 
Sociology Literature 
Milton Albrecht, University Buffalo 
Sociology Music 
Paul Honigsheim, Box 325, East Lansing, 
Michigan 


Sociology Popular Culture and Recreation 
Bernard Rosenberg, City College, New York 


Sociology Work 
Industrial Sociology 
Eugene Schneider, Bryn Mawr College 
Sociology Occupations and Professions 
Raymond Mack, Northwestern University 


Public Opinion and Mass Communication 
John Albig, University Illinois 


Sociology Planning for Development 
Lyle Shannon, University Wisconsin 
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Sociology Deviation 
Marshall Clinard, University Wisconsin 


Sociology Medicine 
Eliot Freidson, City College, New York 


Sociology and Mental Health 
Harriet Mowrer, 4037 Fairway Drive, Wilm- 
ette, Illinois 


Social Change 
Alvin Boskoff, Emory University 


Members may submit papers directly the 
chairmen or, they are uncertain about the 
appropriate chairman, the Program Commit- 
tee, care Michael Hakeem, 434 Sterling 
Hall, University Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin. Papers should not exceed 1,500 words 
length and must received February 
1960 the latest. order allow the widest 
opportunity participate the annual program, 
each person allowed read only one paper 
the sole author, and contribute two 
programs only joint author each case 


Auditor’s Report for the Year Ended 
November 30, 1958 


March 1959 
Council 
The American Sociological Society 
Washington Square 
New York, New York 


Gentlemen: 


accordance with instructions, have ex- 
amined the financial records the American 
Sociological Society for the fiscal year ended 
November 30, 1958. submit herewith the 
following Exhibits: 


Statement Cash Receipts 
and Disbursements for the 
Fiscal Year Ended 


November 30, 1958 Exhibit 
Statement Securities 

Transactions for the 

Fiscal Year Ended 

November 30, 1958 Exhibit 


The accounting system the Society lim- 
ited cash receipts and disbursements basis, 
only cash journals being used record financial 
transactions. 

The Cash Balances November 30, 1958, 
were confirmed directly the depositories. 
made physical count February 26, 1959, 
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the stocks and bonds listed Exhibit 
Verifications connection with other assets and 
any liabilities the Society November 30, 
1958, has been omitted. The only cash receipts 
confirmed reference outside sources were 
dividends stocks and bank interest income. 
made tests ascertain that membership 
dues, Review subscriptions and sales, Review ad- 
vertising, and other types receipts were prop- 
erly entered the cash receipts journal, and that 
all such receipts were properly deposited the 
banks. addition, made examination 
the paid invoices and payroll and compared them 
with entries the cash disbursements journal. 

The book values shown for the securities 
hand November 30, i958, which were pur- 
chased subsequent November 30, 1948, are 
stated cost, whereas the values shown for 
securities acquired prior that date are stated 
values obtained from previous Auditors’ re- 
ports; adjustments being made thereto reflect 


capital changes. The November 30, 1958 market 
values represent the published redemption values 
for the bonds and the last closing Stock Ex- 
change price prior December 1958, for the 
stock. 

our opinion, subject the foregoing com- 
ments, the accompanying Statement Cash 
Receipts and Disbursements (Exhibit and 
Statement Security Transactions (Exhibit 
present fairly the cash transactions The 
American Sociological Society for the fiscal year 
ended November 30, 1958. 

wish express our appreciation the 
courtesies extended the Executive Of- 
ficer and her assistants during the course our 
examination. 


Respectfully submitted, 
KING AND COMPANY 
Certified Public Accountants 
William Street 


See next page for Auditor’s report. 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
EXHIBIT 


STATEMENT CASH RECEIPTS For THE YEAR 
AND DISBURSEMENTS 30, 1958 


Excess (Deficiency) 
Cash Cash Receipts Over 
Receipts Disbursements Disbursements 


Membership Dues: 


Fellow 9,303.00 
Active and Associate 35,275.74 
Student 9,217.25 
Joint 243.00 
Asian (Under Grant) 81.30 
Life 1,030.00(E) 


55,150.29(A) 106.50 $55,043.79 


American Sociological Review: 


Subscriptions 14,955.49 106.70 
Asia Foundation Funds Allocated 375.00(D) 

Sale Back Issues 2,999.47 7.25 
Advertising Income 6,449.40 

Printing and Mailing 38,652.60 
Clerical Salaries—Editor 3,713.10 

2,750.00(B) 

Editor’s Expense 672.03 


1,650.00(C) 
47,551.68 


Miscellaneous Expense 


(22,772,32) 


24,779.36 


Sociometry: 


Subscriptions 9,356.05 35.78 
Asia Foundation Funds Allocated 225.00(D) 
Sale Back Issues 409.65 
Printing and Mailing 6,754.41 
Clerical Salaries—Editor 420.25 
—Office 1,800.00(B) 
Editor’s Expense 241.35 


Miscellaneous Expense 900.00(C) 


9,990.70 (161.09) 


10,151.79 


Employment Bulletin: 
Payments for Listings 182.55 3.00 

Clerical Salaries 
Miscellaneous Expense 1,500.00(C) 


2,703.00 


(2,520.45) 


Index: 
Sales 657.77 2.50 


Clerical Salaries 10.00(B) 
Miscellaneous Expense 10.00(C) 


22.50 


657.77 635.27 


Carried Forward 90,760.67 60,535.47 $30,225.20 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
EXHIBIT A—Continued 


STATEMENT CAsH RECEIPTS 
AND (Continued) 


Brought Forward 


Directory: 
Sales 
Clerical Salaries 
Miscellaneous Expense 


Research Census: 
Report Sales 
Mailing Questionnaires 
Report Expenses 
Clerical Salaries 


Program Abstracts: 


For THE YEAR 
30, 1958 


Excess 
Receipts Over 


Receipts Disbursements Disbursements 


90,760.67 60,535.47 $30,225.20 


153.75 
10.00(B) 
10.00(C) 


20.00 


1.00 
283.53 
400.00(C) 


1,384.53 (1,027.53) 


Sales 
Russell Sage Bulletins: 
Sales 
Payments Publisher 150.97 
Honoraria Authors 250.00 
Clerical Salaries 100.00(B) 
Miscellaneous Expense 100.00(C) 
600.97 (458.87) 


Current Sociology: 
Subscriptions 
Payments Publisher 
Clerical Salaries 


Recruitment Brochure: 
Distribution and Mailing Expense 
Editor’s Expense 
Clerical Salaries 


Sociology Today: 
Royalties 
Clerical Salaries 
Miscellaneous Expense 


Carried Forward 


100.00(C) 


(150.00) 


200.00(B) 
50.00(C) 


775.00 250.00 525.00 


92,689.62 63,138.25 $29,551.37 


Cash 
133.75 
166.28 
30.00(B) 
25.00 
25.00(B) 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
EXHIBIT A—Continued 
STATEMENT For THE YEAR 
AND (Continued) 30, 1958 
Excess 


Cash Cash Receipts Over 
Receipts Disbursements Disbursements 


Brought Forward 92,689.62 63,138.25 $29,551.37 
Committees: 
Executive (Committee and Council): 
Travel 945.95 
Clerical Salaries 1,000.00(B) 
Miscellaneous Expense 400.00(C) 


Nominations and Elections: 


Chairman’s Expense 13.10 
Election Mailing 569.77 

Program—Clerical Salaries 1,500.00(B) 

Social Statistics—Expense 61.00 


Asia Foundation Travel: 


Available from Grant 
Clerical Salaries 375.00(B) 
Carnegie Travel Grant: 
Available from Grant (To 
Withdrawn from Savings) 290.00 290.00 
Committee Travel 139.69 
Miscellaneous Expense 150.00(C) 
Other Committees and Representatives: 
Travel 224.36 
Clerical Salaries 1,000.00(B) 
Miscellaneous Expense 250.00 
(6,553.87) 
Social Psychology Section: 
Fees 204.00 
Mailing Expense—Office 
Sections Formation: 
Miscellaneous Expense 209.00(C) 
Carried Forward 93,558.62 70,793.64 $22,764.98 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
EXHIBIT A—Continued 


STATEMENT RECEIPTS 
AND (Continued) 


For THE YEAR 
30, 1958 


Excess 
Cash Cash Receipts Over 
Receipts Disbursements Disbursements 
Brought Forward 93,558.62 70,793.64 $22,764.98 
Annual Meeting: 

Meals and Receptions 1,332.60 1,274.32 
Committee Functions 122.50 282.39 
Abstracts—Clerical Salaries 300.00(B) 

—Mimeographing and Mailing 1,648.38 
Registration Fees 2,028.00 
Program—Printing and Mailing 3,618.47 

Income 3,061.70 
Book 1,359.02 2.00 

—Expenses (Including 
Promotion) 404.82 
Miscellaneous Expense 564.30 
Clerical Salaries 
Travel 726.78 
7,903.82 9,021.46 (1,117.64) 


Office: 
Executive Officers’ Salary 
Part Time 
Clerical Salaries: 
Routine Member Mailings and 
Dues Collection 
Correspondence 
Filing Miscellaneous 
Printing, Mailing and Other 
Expenses—Membership Notices, 
Files, Etc. 
Office Maintenance 
Office Insurance 
Purchase Office Equipment: 
Dictaphone 
Cabinet, Table, and Chairs 
Royal Typewriter 
Rent 


Other Journals for Members: 
Subscriptions 
Payments Publishers 
Clerical Salaries 
Miscellaneous Expense 


10,406.70 


10,406.70 


Carried Forward $111,896.37 


4,729.09 


3,901.00(B) 
3,971.00(B) 


3,979.38 
832.06 
83.94 


450.50 
58.50 
216.00 


21,717.55 


8,765.55 
1,000.00(B) 
250.00(C) 


10,015.55 


$111,548.20 


(21,690.32) 


391.15 


348.17 
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STATEMENT CASH RECEIPTS 
AND DISBURSEMENTS (Continued) 


Cash 
Receipts 


Brought Forward $111,896.37 


Robert Award Fund: 
Savings Account Interest 
Royalties 
Award (Withdrawn from Savings) 


Carnegie Travel Grant Fund: 
Savings Account Interest 
Travel Delegates (Withdrawn 

from Savings) 


275.08 


Miscellaneous: 
Dividends (Exhibit 166.95 
Savings Account 312.01 
Audit Fee 
Dues 
A.C.L.S. Expenses (Balance 
Reimbursed 1959) 109.78 
Mailing List Rental 1,783.57 
Security Bond 
Social Security Taxes—Net 
Legal Fees 
Miscellaneous Income and Expense 62.21 
Miscellaneous Reimbursed Expenses 82.00 
Insurance Journals 
Travel Under Asia Foundation Grant 254.00(D) 
Grant from Asia Foundation— 
Allocable Expenses Future Years 1,200.00(D) 
Not Allocated 71.00(D) 


Purchase Securities 
(Exhibit 


4,041.52 


Totat RECEIPTS AND 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Excess RECEIPTS OVER DISBURSEMENTS 
1957 
30, 1958 (Carried Forward) 


$116,419.69 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
EXHIBIT A—Continued 


For THE YEAR 
30, 1958 


Excess (Deficiency) 
Cash Receipts Over 
Disbursements Disbursements 


$111,548.20 348.17 


500.00 


(293.28) 


(99.92) 


100.00 


176.13 
1,190.31 
125.00 
220.38 
237.82 
6.20 
68.00 
178.10 
254.00 


136.19 
2,892.13 


$115,315.33 


1,104.36 
47,197.90 
$48,302.26 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
EXHIBIT A—(Continued) 


STATEMENT RECEIPTS For THE YEAR 
AND DISBURSEMENTs (Continued) 30, 1958 


BALANCE—NOVEMBER 30, 1958 $48,302.26 


Consisting of: 
General Funds: 
Checking Account— 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank $25,611.35 
Disbursed for Carnegie Travel Fund 290.00 $25,901.35 


Savings Accounts— 
American Irving Savings Bank 10,685.64 
$36,586.99 
Carnegie Travel Grant: 


First National City Bank—Savings Account 8,967.58 
Less: Due General Fund 290.00 8,677.58 


Robert Award Fund: First National City Bank—Savings Account 3,037.69 
$48,302.26 


Notes: 
(A) Includes membership dues for the calendar year 1959 $21,371.50. 
(B) Allocated portion office salaries paid. 
(C) Includes allocated portion office mailing expenses. 
(D) Allocation funds granted Asia Foundation. 
(E) Life membership receipts $1,030.00 plus $200.00 such receipts the prior year were 
deposited one the General Funds savings bank accounts. 
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Financial Report from the Executive Office, 
May, 1959 


Table summarizes the expenditures for the 
past year, comparing them with the authorized 
budget for that year, and indicating the extent 
which the various activities the Society 
were self-supporting (through subscriptions, ad- 
vertising, and the like) were supported from 
dues special funds. This statement adjusts 
the cash figures shown the audit order 
fit the current year more exactly. Consider- 
ably increased expenditures, reflecting the rapid 
expansion Society activity well the gen- 
erally rising level all costs, were not entirely 
offset increases income. Thus the year 
ended with deficit close $4,000, budgeted. 

Table shows the budget which has been au- 


thorized the Council for the fiscal year 1959. 
This budget provides for increase the 
number pages well the circulation the 
Review, publication enlarged Directory 
distributed free all except Student mem- 
bers, wider distribution the Employment Bul- 
letin, analysis data about members prepara- 
tory publication Recruitment Brochure, 
expanding activities Society Committees and 
Sections and the Society’s Executive Office, 
and on. estimated that the cost such 
services members and the profession can 
met without deficit this year, largely be- 
cause the change the dues structure. 
Respectfully submitted, 
MATILDA WHITE RILEY 
Executive Officer 


TABLE OFFICER’s FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR 1958 


EXPENDITURES 
PUBLICATIONS 

Review 
Sociometry 
Employment Bulletin 
Directory 
Index 
Research Listing 
Program Abstracts 
Bulletins 
Current Sociology 
Recruitment Brochure 
Sociology Today 


$40,671 


TOTAL 


ANNUAL MEETING 
(excl. 
amt. allocated) 
IV. AND AFFILIATES 
CoMMITTEES 
VI. 11,359 
$99,577 
$95,696 


$(—3,881) 


EXPENDITURES 
INCOME 


NET 


INCOME ALLOCATIONS 


All Other 
ads, etc.) 


Special 
Funds 


(4) 


$16,802 $24,062 
(+1,153) 

2,520 
(+134) 
(+635) 

1,348 
(+307) 
(+91) 


150 
(+525) 


$17,978 
1,251 


$375 
225 


$41,239 


$55,682 $36,554 


5,537 4,286 


22,611 
437 
7,079 
12,872 


$104,218 
$100,503 
$(—3,715) 


22,611 
437 
6,414 
980 


$49,671 
$45,956 
$(—3,715) 


665 


1,494 10,398 


$3,309 $51,238 


$51,238 


$3,309 
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(1) (2) (3) 
9,444 8,802 
1,800 2,700 
20 20 
1,390 1,704 
1,135 601 
255 196 
1,000 150 
250 775 
a 
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INCOME ALLOCATIONS 


All Other 
ads, etc.) 


PUBLICATION Special 
Funds 


BUDGET 
AUTHORIZED 


(1) 


EXPENDITURES 


Review 
Sociometry 
Employment Bulletin 
Index 
Directory 
Research Listing 
Program Abstracts 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FRANK DEKKER WATSON 


Frank Dekker Watson came Haverford 
College Associate Professor Social Work 
1914. 1921 became Professor 
Sociology and Social Work, the chair held 
until his retirement 1948. the time 
his death, was Emeritus Professor 
Sociology. 

Dr. Watson received his collegiate and pro- 
fessional training the University Penn- 
sylvania, obtaining the B.S. degree 1905 
and the Ph.D. 1911. His professional aca- 
demic experience included teaching the 
University Pennsylvania, Temple Univer- 
sity, Swarthmore College, and the New York 
School Social Work. From 
was Director the Pennsylvania School 
Social Work Philadelphia. His research 
and administrative activities comprehended 
such fields employment, member 


the research staff the famed Immi- 
gration Commission 1911; participation 
and publication labor legislation and ar- 
bitration; direction the pioneering Swarth- 
more Race Relations Institutes the 1930s; 
and, with his wife, Amey Watson, research 
and publication family economics. His 
early publications include study that 
precursor contemporary social work, the 
charity organization movement the United 
States. 

Orderly and calm person, gentle and 
dignified mien, Frank Watson was pio- 
neer the development curriculum offer- 
ings the theory and application the 
principles social welfare and social reform. 
Upon his retirement not only continued 
serve Haverford College several academi- 
cally related capacities but also engaged 
international social welfare programs 
Greece. 
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Frank Watson’s professional career en- 
compassed large portion the academic 
era which sociology, social work, and social 
reform were often regarded one. Despite 
the theoretical and empirical changes so- 
ciology that took place during this period, 
served his students, the academic institu- 
tions, and the profession sociology with 
steadfast equanimity that enabled him 
ever attuned that which human 
every person. 
Haverford 
REID 


JOHN PEEBLES DEAN 


John Dean died June Cranston, 
Rhode Island, after prolonged illness. 
had been leave absence from his posi- 
tion Associate Professor Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

John Dean’s death the field sociology 
has lost distinguished scholar, teacher, and 
researcher. received the B.A. degree from 
Dartmouth College 1936, when was 
elected Phi Beta Kappa. After working 
business for about year, began his grad- 
uate studies sociology Columbia Univer- 
sity and received the M.A. 1938. was 
characteristic John Dean, his everyday 
activities and experiences became part his 
professional work: his observations the 
world business and finance were employed 
writing his Master’s essay, Study 
the White Collar Clerk Wall Street. 
was Gilder Fellow 1939-1940 Co- 
lumbia, where completed the Ph.D. 
1944, 

His doctoral research and dissertation were 
the field housing, subject which 
brought keen analytical powers, always at- 
tempting present his work its larger 
social context. addition his sociological 
research housing, taught advanced 
courses the subject and for two-year 
period was the staff the Federal Public 
Housing Authority. Public and private organ- 
izations made valuable use Dean’s broad 
knowledge and experience urban planning 
and housing design well the eco- 
nomics and social aspects housing. 

John Dean’s career college instructor 
began Bucknell Junior College, Wilkes- 
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Barre, Pennsylvania. Subsequently taught 
with distinction Queens College, New 
York, the New School for Social Research, 
and Cornell University. Hundreds stu- 
dents were stimulated his rigorous and 
insightful instruction. 

1948 the Department So- 
ciology and Anthropology Cornell Field 
Director the Studies Intergroup Rela- 
tions, directing large staff and many gradu- 
ate students the application wide 
variety field techniques. sense, Dean’s 
metier was field work intergroup relations 
for here had the chance use his creative 
powers problem large human signifi- 
cance. Many his ingenious approaches 
field problems employing experiments, ob- 
servation, and participant observation, 
well surveys, have not been published. 

His numerous professional and popular 
articles, research reports, and chapters 
books reflect the important facets his 
career. was the author co-author 
four volumes: Home Ownership: 
Sound?, The Book Houses, Desegrega- 
tion, and Manual Intergroup Relations. 
The latter volume received the Ainsworth- 
Wolf Award 1955. addition the 
honors cited above, Dean was Rockefeller 
Fellow and Post-Doctoral Research Fellow 
the Social Science Research Council. 

Throughout his career John Dean always 
tried apply his interest objective, thor- 
ough research subject important 
human concern. was valued member 
the National Association Intergroup Rela- 
tions Officials. While his health permitted, 
was able and willing participant 
conferences, workshops, professional 
meetings, always employing his knowledge 
and experience the hope making our 
society more democratic. 

John Dean had sensitive and inquiring 
mind and humane spirit. His death repre- 
sents very great loss social science and 
the community large. 

Cornell University 


International Conference Religious So- 
ciology. The Sixth Annual Conference was held 
Bologna, Italy, September 3-6, the theme 
“Religion and Social Integration.” 
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American Association Emeriti. Members 
the Society will interested the American Asso- 
ciation Emeriti, relatively new organization 
which devotes itself improving academic retire- 
ment systems and promoting the welfare retired 
academic persons. Its membership includes both In- 
Service and retired professors and administrators, 
widows and widowers former academic persons, 
and friends. also provides for institutional, de- 
partmental, and donor memberships. 

The Association takes yearly Emeriti Census; 
publishes the Emeriti for Employment, through 
which seeks place such academic persons are 
good health and desire continue work; 
sponsors medical plan for both pre- 
retired and retired persons; plans establish one 
more Residence-Work Centers and Supple- 
mentary Pension Fund. these means seeks 
improve the terminal security the academic pro- 
fession and enhance the power higher educa- 
tion recruit and retain capable personnel. 

The Association has office 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW, Washington and maintains 
research center the campus the University 
California, Los Angeles. Its president Dr. Con- 
stantine Panunzio, Emeritus Sociology, and for 
many years member this Society. 


The American Sociological Society, co- 
operation with Section American Association 
for the Advancement Science, announces the 
following (1) symposium “Family 
Structure: Process and Trends,” with Hugh Carter, 
Clifford Kirkpatrick, Paul Glick, Evelyn Kita- 
gawa, Norman Ryder, Robert Winch, and Irene 
Taeuber, Chairman, participants; (2) 
session “The Use Computers the Simula- 
tion Social Behavior,” under the 
James Coleman. The meetings will held 
the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, December 29, 
1959, A.M. 


The Center for Research Conflict Resolu- 
tion has been established the University Michi- 
gan for promoting and carrying out research 
relevance problems war and peace. Such re- 
search may focus the resolution conflict 
other fields, such industrial relations inter- 
community relations, well international rela- 
tions. hoped that the research approaches 
sociology, anthropology, economics, and psychology 
can joined the established approach political 
science, and that they may include projects schol- 
ars other institutions. The Journal Conflict 
Resolution, now its third year, has become one 
the activities the Center. The Chairman the 
Center’s Executive Committee Robert Angell, 
whom sociologists interested participating 
the program may write. 


The Committee Autonomous Groups. 
Joseph Bailey, Professor Human Reiations, 
School Business Administration, Har- 
vard has been elected Chairman, suc- 
ceeding Walter Pettit, Director Emeritus the 
New York School Social Work, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Chairman since the Committee was formed 
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1939. Glen Burch, Director the Study-Discus- 
sion Program the Ford Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion, has become Vice-Chairman. Maria Rogers con- 
tinues Secretary and succeeds Robert Nisbet, 
Dean the College Letters and Science, Univer- 
sity California, Riverside, co-editor Au- 
tonomous Groups, the Committee’s quarterly pub- 
lication. 


The Educational Testing Service offering 
for 1960-1961 its thirteenth series research fel- 
lowships psychometrics leading the Ph.D. 
degree Princeton University. Fellows will en- 
gaged part-time research the general area 
psychological measurement the offices the Edu- 
cational Testing Service and will, addition, carry 
normal program studies the Graduate 
School. The closing date for completing applica- 
tions January 1960. Information may ob- 
tained from: Director Psychometric Fellowship 
Program, Educational Testing Service, Nassau 
Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 


“Journal Informal Herbert 
Gans, Otto Pollak, and Marvin Wolfgang, the 
University Pennsylvania, and Eugene Schneider, 
Bryn Mawr College, are planning implement 
the proposal for journal “informal sociology,” 
described the August 1958 issue the Review. 
This journal would publish presentations pro- 
vocative hypotheses; reconnaissance studies that 
may lead fruitful generalizations; sociological 
analyses current events; observations phe- 
nomena and trends American society and culture; 
commentaries and critiques all phases socio- 
logical studies. Articles and essays for possible pub- 
lication the journal are requested. anticipated 
that after the acceptance about papers local 
and national sources funds for publication will 
sought. Articles will collected for three months 
following the publication this notice, after which 
attempt will made publish the journal— 
with the aid editorial advisors from other uni- 
versities. plans fail, the articles will returned 
promptly. 


National Council Family Relations. The 
Burgess Award (300 dollars) for the best re- 
search proposal for family research will awarded 
August, 1960. Research outlines, criteria, and 
other information may obtained from Dr. Charles 
Bowerman, University North Carolina, Chair- 
man The Award Committee. 


Social Science Research Council. Fellowship 
and grant programs for the coming year embody 
some departures from previous policies and pro- 
cedures. Prospective applicants are urged consult 
the detailed announcement, which will furnished 
request, order avoid missing deadlines, 
some which will earlier than past years. 
Closing dates for applications for some types 
grants will early November first. Pre- 
liminary inquiries should addressed 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York, least three 
weeks advance the deadline. 
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Southwestern Sociological Society. Officers 
the Society for 1959-1960 are: President, Warren 
Breed, Tulane University; Vice-President, Ethelyn 
Davis, Texas Woman’s University; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Jack Dodson, University Oklahoma. 
The Society will meet with the Southwestern Social 
Science Association Dallas, April and 16, 
1960. 


Albion College. Panos Bardis, Associate Pro- 
fessor Sociology and Acting Chairman the De- 
partment, has accepted appointment with the 
University Toledo and was recently appointed 
Editor Social Science. 


Bates College. Peter Jonitis teaching 
Ramallah under the sponsorship the American 
Friends Board Missions and the American 
Friends Service Committee during the current 
academic year. 


Brown University. Course offerings Anthro- 
pology have been expanded and the Department’s 
name has been changed Department Sociology 
and Anthropology. 

Kurt Mayer, Chairman, during the past 
summer lectured the Hebrew University 
Jerusalem and attended the International Population 
Conference Vienna and the Fourth World Con- 
gress Sociology Stresa. 

Louis Giddings has been promoted Pro- 
fessor Anthropology. spent the summer 
Alaska, continuing his archaeological explorations 
beach ridges, under grant from the National 
Science Foundation. 

Vincent Whitney has resigned Professor 
Sociology accept appointment Professor 
and Chairman the University Pennsylvania. 

Basil Zimmer, formerly Resident Director 
the University Michigan Social Science Research 
Project Flint, has joined the staff Associate 
Professor. 

Robert Schulze has been appointed Assistant 
Dean the college. continues half-time the 
Department. 

Surinder Mehta has been promoted Assist- 
ant Professor. 

Dwight Heath has been appointed Instructor 
Anthropology. 

Kurt Mayer and Sidney Goldstein are con- 
tinuing their field study problems 
small business growth and survival. The Depart- 
ment Sociology, together with the Department 
Economics, has been awarded additional 
grant the Small Business Administration 
undertake study “The Economic and Socio- 
logical Factors Influencing the Distribution Busi- 
ness Firms Size.” The sociological part this 
project will investigate the effects suburbaniza- 
tion the size and growth business establish- 
ments. Surinder Mehta directing the field work 
for this study. 


University California, Berkeley. Hanan 
Selvin participated Summer Seminar 
Peer Group Culture and Adolescence Ann 
Arbor, Michigan; and Reinhard Bendix, Herbert 


Blumer, Kingsley Davis, Seymour Lipset, and 
Leo Lowenthal presented papers the Fourth 
World Congress Sociology 
Lipset also taught the Salzburg Seminar 
American Studies last summer. 

Blumer, part-time Director the Institute 
Social Sience, has returned the Department from 
Brazil, where served research consultant 
the Center newly established there UNESCO. 

Davis, Lowenthal, and Selvin are sabbatical 
leave for one semester during 1959-1960. Philip 
Selznick serving Vice-Chairman the Depart- 
ment for 1950-1960, succeeding Kingsley Davis. 

Neil Smelser serving the staff the Center 
for the Integration Social Science Theory. 
and Erving Goffman, who has been promoted 
Associate Professor, are the two sociology members 
the Center. 

William Petersen, formerly the University 
Colorado, has been appointed Associate Professor 
the Department. spent 1958-1959 the 
Netherlands studying Dutch population patterns. 

Robert Alford and Inge Powell have been ap- 
pointed Lecturers for 1959-1960, and Ruth Korn- 
hauser appointed the School Nursing. 

Rene Professor Sociology the Univer- 
sity Cologne, and Leonard Cain, Jr., Assistant 
Professor Sacramento State College, are Visiting 
Professors during the current year. 

William Nicholls, formerly Lecturer So- 
ciology Columbia University, has been appointed 
Instructor. 

Gertrude Jaeger Selznick and Ruth Ursula Geb- 
hard have joined the staff the Survey Research 
Center. 


Carleton College. Frank Miller, Instructor 
Sociology and Anthropology, has been awarded 
pre-doctoral fellowship the Social Science Re- 
search Council. 


The City College. Robert Bierstedt, who taught 
Stanford University during the Summer Session, 
Fulbright Lecturer the University Edin- 
burgh during the current academic year. Milton 
Barron has been elected Acting Chairman the 
Department. 

Adolph Tomars will continue his research 
the sociology music this year Paris and 
London Guggenheim Fellowship. 

Warren Brown has been appointed Director 
the Social Research Laboratory. 

Joseph Gittler serving Visiting Professor 
this year. 

Anthony Leeds has been appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor, and William Dobriner, Gerhard Hess, 
and Virginia Davis have been appointed Lecturers. 

Melvin Herman, who teaches courses social 
work, has been granted year’s leave absence 
serve Executive Director the New York Serv- 
ice for the Orthopedically Handicapped. Seymour 
Mirelowitz will teach Herman’s courses. 


Colorado State University. Winston Ehr- 
mann, formerly the University Florida, has 
been appointed Professor Sociology. 
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New York University and the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, joined the Department 

Rose Goldsen has been promoted 
Professor. 

Sociology, serve Director, Social Science Ac- 
tivities, City New York Department Health. 

Allan Holmberg, Professor Anthropology, 
was recently awarded five-year grant the 
Carnegie Corporation. The grant will used for 
the study Andean countries, for training 
American students Latin American anthropology, 
and establish collaboration between Cornell sci- 
entists and their colleagues numerous South 
American institutions. There are several fellowships 
available graduate students the program. 

Gordon Streib sabbatical leave during 1959- 
1960 serving Fulbright Lecturer the Uni- 
versity Copenhagen and the Danish National 
Institute Social Research. 

Norman Kaplan will spend the fall semester 
traveling Europe working his research project 
the sociology science. 

William Lambert, has returned from sabbati- 
cal leave Fulbright Lecturer the University 
Oslo, Norway. 

William Delany and Wayne Thompson have re- 
ceived research grants from the Cornell Social 
Science Research Center. Delany conducting 
analysis career orientations and group loyalties 
observable public bureaucracy and Thompson 
conducting study local political behavior. 

with deep regret that the Department reports 
the loss death John Dean. His obituary 
appears elsewhere this issue. 


ssociate 


Indiana University. Frank Westie has been 
elected the Ohio Valley Sociological Society 
its representative the Council the American 
Sociological Society. 

John Liell received Fellowship from the Inter- 
University Council Social Gerontology attend 
the Institute Social Gerontology the Univer- 
sity California Berkeley last August. also 
participated Inter-disciplinary Faculty Semi- 
nar Metropolitan Problems Syracuse sponsored 
the Maxwell Graduate School Syracuse and 
the Danforth Foundation. 

Allen Grimshaw has been appointed Instructor 
the Department. 

Post-doctoral Training Fellowship 
has been awarded Sheldon Stryker for 1959- 
1960 for work the University Minnesota dur- 
ing his sabbatical leave. 


University Kansas. Carroll Clark, Chair- 
man, was member the Chadron Nebraska State 
Teacher’s College staff and Lawrence Bee served 
Visiting Professor Oregon State College last 
summer. 

Jackson Baur has been promoted Professor. 
has received grants from the University Gen- 
eral Research Fund study the social adjustment 
undergraduate students. 

Gordon Erikson last summer worked St. 
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Lucia, Barbados, and Granada the Lesser An- 
tilles, completing his field research 
expectations. 

Carlyle Smith spent the summer North and 
South Dakota archaeological excavations 
Northern Plains Indians. 

Charles Warriner, now Associate Professor 
the Department, has returned from the Philip- 
pine Islands where made study leadership 
among the Moros under Fulbright Research 
Award. 

Ray Cuzzort was granted Elizabeth Watkins 
Research Grant for study during the past summer. 

Robert Dentler has joined the staff research 
associate the Institute for Child Research the 
School Education; and Clarence Dale Johnson, 
formerly St. Olaf College, has joined the staff 
Instructor. 

Everett Hughes, the University Chicago, 
was the Judge Nelson Timothy Stephens Lecturer 
the School Law, presenting three lecturers 
“Stress and Strain Teaching and Learning.” 
March also gave the Lindley Memorial lecture 
“Quality and Equality: American Enterprises 
and Experiments Education.” the Rose 
Morgan Honorary Professor for the fall semester. 


Kent State University. The name the De- 
partment now the Department Sociology and 
Anthropology. 

Michael Horowitz and John Burnell have 
joined the staff Assistant Professor Anthropol- 
ogy and Assistant Professor Sociology and 
Anthropology, respectively. 

Marvin Koller received faculty fellowship 
the Institute Social Gerontology held 
Berkeley last summer. 


Lees Junior College. Erwin Karner, for- 
merly the State Teachers College, Dickinson, 
North Dakota, has been appointed the faculty 
for the current year. 


Lindenwood College. Helen Gouldner has 
been appointed Associate Professor and Chairman 
the Department Sociology. Walter Beattie, 
Jr., former Chairman, has resigned take the 
position Planning Director, Services the 
Aging, Health and Welfare Council Metropolitan 
St. Louis. 


Los Angeles State College. The Department 
now offers program leading the M.A. 
sociology. 

The teaching staff includes the following: 
sociology, Don Hager (Head) and Richard 
Nahrendorf, Professors; Karl Wallace, Harold 
Diehl, and Ester Penchef, Associate Professors; 
Gilbert Geis, Herman Loether, Paul Rowan, 
Robert Fulton, and Ralph Thomlinson, formerly 
Denison University, Assistant Professors; 
anthropology, Robert Ewald, Hal Eberhart, and 
Louis Faron, formerly the University 
Illinois, Assistant Professors. 


Louisiana State University. Roland Pelle- 
grin, Chairman the Department Sociology 
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and Head the Department Rural Sociology, 
has been promoted the rank Professor. Walfrid 
Jokinen has been promoted Associate Profes- 
sor; addition his duties the Department, 
will continue serve Assistant Dean the 
Graduate School. 

John Saunders, formerly Mississippi 
State University, has been appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor Sociology and Rural Sociology. 
1959, recipient Fulbright Award, spent 
nine months South America, where lectured 
the University Guayaquil and the Central 
University Quito. 

John Kelley was appointed instructor- 
ship last February. 

Rudolf Heberle, Boyd Professor, 
President the American Studies Association 
the Lower Mississippi. 

Alvin Bertrand was elected Vice-President 
the Southern Sociological Society, and has been 
appointed Chairman the Society’s Committee 
the Profession. 

George Hillery, Jr., Visiting Assistant Profes- 
sor, has been appointed post-doctoral fellow 
the University Florida for the 1959-1960 aca- 
demic year. 


McMaster University. Peter has joined 
the Department Lecturer Sociology. Frank 
Jones has been promoted Associate Professor. 
Frank Vallee spent the summer months Baker 
Lake, Keewatin District, Northwest Territories, 
carrying out field study the Eskimo. 


Northwestern University. Raymond Mack 
has been appointed Chairman the Department 
Sociology succeed Kimball Young, who has 
served Chairman since 1947. Young will continue 
with his teaching duties Professor Sociology 
and with his research communitarian social 
movements. 

Gresham Sykes, formerly Princeton Uni- 
versity, will return from year’s leave Mexico 
join the Department Associate Professor. 

Scott Greer has accepted joint appointment 
the program graduate studies political be- 
havior; Associate Professor Political Science 
and Sociology. also Chairman the Center 
for Metropolitan Studies, and will continue, within 
the framework its program, his research the 
social-political structure metropolitan areas. 

John Kitsuse and Aaron Cicourel have received 
grant from the Graduate School support their 
research the organizational production ado- 
lescent careers. Cicourel and Norton Long are en- 
gaged project dealing with the recruitment 
and assimilation new personnel into the corporate 
structure. 

Harold Guetzkow has been appointed Master- 
Fellow the Ford Foundation for the five years, 
1959-1964. 


University Oregon. Harry Alpert has been 
elected Fellow the American Statistical Associa- 
tion and serving member the Advisory 
Panel for Sociological and Economic Sciences, Na- 


tional Science Foundation. was awarded 
Israel Summer Travel Fellowship for 1959 
American faculty committee for the Hebrew Uni- 
versity Jerusalem. Alpert Director the 
newly created Office for Scientific and Scholarly 
Research which will coordinate research activities 
this campus. 

time basis research associate with the Oregon 
Study the Rehabilitation Mental Hospital 
Patients. 

Herbert Bisno returned the campus Sep- 
tember with promotion Associate Professor. 
has been leave for over two years, first with 
the Curriculum Study the Council for Social 
Work Education and during the past year con- 
sultant the Paul Baerwold School Social Work, 
Hebrew University Jerusalem. 

Robert Dubin has received grant from the 
Ford Foundation for support his own research 
and fellowships for doctoral dissertations dealing 
with business problems. has appointed Samuel 
Johnson the first fellow. Dubin will Ford 
Visiting Professor Behavioral Sciences, School 
Commerce, University Wisconsin, for the 
1959-1960 academic year. Patrick McGillivray 
has been appointed Instructor during Dubin’s ab- 
sence. 

John Foskett acting Deputy Director the 
Institute for Community Studies. conducting 
new community replication studies made 
Valley City and Valley City 

Walter Martin has been promoted the 
rank Professor. was awarded travel grant 
the National Science Foundation attend the 
World Population Congress and the meeting the 
International Sociological Association. 

Benton Johnson, Jr., and Lionel Wishneff 
have received grant from the Office Scientific 
and Scholarly Research study values and social 
mobility. Wishneff has also been named Director 
three-year project study resistance educa- 
tional television, financed grant from the 
United States Department Health, Education, 
and Welfare under the National Defense Education 
Act. Staff members three other departments are 
also participating. Miriam Johnson has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor. 

Theodore Johannis, Jr., has received grant 
from the Office Scientific and Scholarly Research 
for study “Patterns Decision Making 
the Family.” has been appointed Associate Editor 
Marriage and Family Living and reappointed 
co-editor the Family Life Coordinator. 

James Price received grant from the Foundation 
for Research Human Behavior enable him 
continue his research stability mechanisms 
formal organizations. 

The Department Sociology received four fel- 
lowships under the National Defense Education Act. 
intensive, accelerated program leading re- 
search and teaching careers the university level 
has been developed for the Fellows. 


Purdue University. Two new 
have been added: Robert Bain, formerly the 
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United States Office Education, and Sidney 
Greenfield, formerly Connecticut College for 
Women, have been appointed Assistant Professors. 

Louis Schneider leave absence during 
the current year and serving Visiting Professor 
Dartmouth College. Schneider the newly elected 
President the Ohio Valley Sociological Society. 

Gerald Leslie was Visiting Professor during 
the first summer session 1959 the University 
California, Berkeley. 

Edward Dager was Visiting Professor So- 
ciology during the second summer session Kent 
State University. 

Janice Partridge has left accept full time 
position the Sociology Department Wittenberg 
College Springfield, Ohio. 

Leonard Breen has started study pre- 
retirement education among labor unions the 
United States sponsored the National Institute 
Labor Education. This past summer Breen was 
recipient faculty fellowship Social Geron- 
tology, enabling him attend the summer institute 
the University California. 

The Purdue Research Foundation awarded sum- 
mer research grants James Beshers for studying 
statistical methods urban demography, and 
Walter Hirsch for studying autonomy science 
modern totalitarian systems. 

Harold Christensen presented paper, “Cul- 
tural Relativism and Pre-Marital Sex Norms,” 
the meeting the International Sociological Asso- 
ciation September. 

The local chapter Alpha Kappa Delta has 
sponsored several visiting lecturers throughout the 
year, including: Albert Cohen, Indiana Univer- 
sity; Reuben Hill, University Minnesota; Francis 
Hsu, Northwestern University; Howard Perlmutter, 
Menninger Foundation; Dietrich Rietzes, George 
Williams William Seagle, Department 
the Interior; Ernest Van Den Haag, New York 
University and New School for Social Research; 
and Kurt Wolff, Ohio State University. 


University Rhode Island. Department 
members are Professor Guy Brown, Associate 
Professor and Acting Chairman Irving Spaulding, 
and Assistant Professors Robert Gardner, Erwin 
Johnson, and Arthur Richardson. Johnson, 
along with Timothy O’Leary Yale University 
and Thomas Hazard Columbia University, 
participating archeological surface and site 
survey Indian settlements southern Rhode 
Island. Richardson attended the Summer Training 
Institute Social Gerontology the University 
California, Berkeley. chapter Alpha Kappa 
Delta will activated the University during the 
1959-1960 academic year. 


The St. Lawrence University. Donald Auster, 
formerly the University Indiana, and Roland 
Westerlund, formerly the University 
nois, have joined the staff. 


Paul Ducey, Assistant Professor Anthropol- 
ogy, has been reappointed Consultant Archaeol- 
ogy the New York State Education Department. 

Donald Newman has been promoted the 
rank Associate Professor Sociology. 

Myles Rodehaver, Chairman, was elected 
President the Upstate New York Sociological 
Society. 


San Francisco State College. John Kinch 
joined the Department September. Other members 
are Carlo Lastrucci, George Outland, Frederic 
Terrien, Donald Garrity, Don Gibbons, 
and Freeman. 


University Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. The 
College Medicine has appointed Robin Badgley 
Assistant Professor the Department Social 
and Preventive Medicine, fill the post medical 
sociologist the faculty. The post the only 
one its kind Canada and made possible 
grant from the Commonwealth Fund, New 
York. 


Southern Illinois University. Joseph John- 
son has retired Chairman the Department, but 
will continue member the teaching staff. 
Paul Campisi, formerly Washington Univer- 
sity, has joined the staff and will serve Chairman. 

Eloise Snyder was awarded fellowship 
the Inter-University Training Institute Social 
Gerontology conducted Berkeley, California last 
August. 


Western Reserve University. Irving Rosow, 
Director the Ford Foundation Aging Project 
the University, was awarded NIMH Fellowship 
the Summer Institute Social Gerontology 
Berkeley. 

Marvin Sussman has been appointed Program 
Chairman the Groves Conference Marriage 
and the Family held Columbus, Ohio, 
April, 1960. also received substantial grant 
from the Association for the Aid Crippled 
June, 1960, which will limited the major 
investigators doing research this field. 

Ruth Neuer, the University Pennsylvania, 
has joined the staff Visiting Lecturer Sociology 
for the academic year. 

Gartely Jaco has joined the Department 
Visiting Associate Professor Sociology and Re- 
search Associate Psychiatry. Director 
Social Science Research the Cleveland Psychiatric 
Institute. 


University Wichita. Stuart Queen Visit- 
ing Professor again this ar. 

Lowell Holmes joined the faculty September 
Assistant Professor. from Missouri Valley 
College, Marshall, Missouri. 

Donald Cowgill was Fellow the Institute 
Social Gerontology Berkeley, California 
August. 


REVIEW ARTICLE 


THE WHOLE STATE SOCIOLOGY 


Moore 


Princeton University 


perhaps meaningless say that sociology 
has because the life cycle 
that sociology has grown, any conventional 
test, that has gained increasing grudging 
recognition outside its own professional ranks, 
and that its practitioners encourage one another 
virtue while maintaining attitude tenta- 
tive bravery against the enemy without. 

Four recent collections essays lend credence 
the impression progress sociological 
scholarship. Were otherwise, our more morose 
moments would validated and our occa- 
sional sense impending doom justified. 

Sociology Today presents revisions papers 
originally prepared for the 1957 annual meeting 
the American Sociological Society, under the 
presidency Robert Merton. (An earlier 
“review the field” when Louis Wirth was 
president the Society 1947 received partial 
publication this Review, but did not become 
book.) With fair consistency the authors have 
presented appraisal its current state with 
reference the more less standard specialties 
encompassed contemporary sociology, and 


Sociology Today: Problems and Prospects. Ed- 
ited Robert Merton, Leonard Broom, and 
Leonard Cottrell, Jr. Under the auspices the 
American Sociological Society. New York: Basic 
Books, 1959. xxxiv, 623 pp. $7.50. Symposium 
Sociological Theory. Edited Llewellyn Gross. 
Evanston, Row, Peterson Co., 1959. ix, 642 
pp. $7.25. 

Two other books, although previously reviewed 
this journal, should also noted: Review 
Sociology: Analysis Decade. Edited Joseph 
Gittler. New York: John Wiley Sons, 1957. ix, 
588 pp. $10.50. Sociology the United States 
America: Trend Report. Edited Hans 
Zetterberg. Paris: UNESCO, 1956. 156 pp. $2.50. 

The title and section headings this essay derive 
from idiom older than the conventional language 
our trade. Since number sociologists are now 
joining some the more intelligible literary critics 
decrying the character sociological prose, 
hope that the somewhat playful use religious 
rhetoric will not taken unduly offensive 
good manners. 
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with somewhat less consistency the authors have 
essayed the task identifying current problems 
theory and method. 

The Symposium Sociological Theory (here- 
after Symposium) consists nineteen longish 
chapters and extended introduction the 
editor. “Theory” here means primarily concern 
with assumptions, concepts and conceptual ori- 
entations, logic, the sense il- 
lustrated discussions constructed types 
and models, and epistemology (not elsewhere 
classified). Many these concerns would have 
been known older generation do-it- 
yourself sociologists “philosophical.” 
tardy member that generation, confess 
holding that reactionary view. The Symposium 
has rather little tell about the predictable 
character social interaction, social structure, 
orderly transformations social orders. The 
editor’s third introductory 
“Sober the thought that could say 
nothing sociology but what could proved 
conclusively there would sociology.” Pro- 
fessor Gross, meet Sociology Today, and 
good cheer. 

Review Sociology (hereafter Review) and 
Sociology the United States America (here- 
after UNESCO) are comparable topical cov- 
erage Sociology Today. Two the authors 
Review and five the authors UNESCO 
play the same positions Sociology Today. 
discovered triple-threat men. There one 
interesting example, however, psychological 
regression. For UNESCO, John Clausen 
wrote the “sociology mental health,” but 
for Sociology Today wrote the “sociology 
mental illness.” 

What can one say briefly about rich store 
learning? Clearly, not all that deserves 
said. have rather singled out few problems 
some significance for appraisal the 
state are in. 


STAND FAST ONE SPIRIT 


Within the memory living men, sociologists 
learned much the intellectual content their 
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subject terms “schools” theory. One 
may fact still encounter alien colleague 
who knows sociologists sight but sociology 
only certain historic distance, and who 
taunts the faithful with their contention. The 
taunts are undeserved, for one remarkable fea- 
ture the contemporary state sociology 
its overwhelming adherence one doctrine. 
That doctrine the “structural-functional” ap- 
proach. 

may true, colleague Marion Levy 
maintains, that most sociologists have been talk- 
ing prose all along, like Moliére’s middle-class 
gentleman. But, like that upstart gentleman, 
also true that they have learned name their 
language only recently. For the last two decades 
sociologists have increasingly “talked the same 
language,” but also reflected growing similarity 
stance and posture confronting social 
phenomena. 

not mean minimize the preference 
some sociologists for naming things, others 
for asking questions, and others 
for finding answers. But does 
appear that the names, the questions, and 
the answers are largely concerned with the con- 
cept social systems, and with their analytical 
parts and their interdependencies. Even our 
disputes are “family fights,” which course may 
acrimonious, rather than conflicts between 
competing sovereignties. the 
explicit orientation most the substantive 
papers Sociology Today, and implicit 
others. 

Such uniformity could not expected last, 
marred only unreconstructed but guilt- 
ridden minority who rejected what they feared. 
the ending ancient, foolish debates 
mark maturity, the ending all debate 

Several criticisms, critical refinements, 
functionalism are presented the essays before 
us. Carl Hempel (Symposium, Chapter 
approaches the assumptions and propositions 
functionalism from the standpoint the logi- 
cian. notes particularly the weak non- 
existent validation the assumption self- 
regulation functional systems. Alvin 
Gouldner, the same volume (Chapter 8), 
questions the easy assumption symmetrical 
interdependence and calls for analysis the 
variable autonomy sub-systems. Seymour 
Martin Lipset Sociology Today (Chapter 
does not make frontal attack received doc- 
trine, but does raise problems concerning the 
containment conflict political systems and 

notes that political sociology has been spared 
some the extreme order-and-equilibrium no- 
tions prevalent other fields inquiry. Talcott 
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Parsons his essay general theory (Sociology 
Today, Chapter constructs “scheme four 
levels structural organization” and “para- 
digm the ‘double interchange’. From the 
latter derives proposition concerning di- 
chotomization the population and applies this 
the political, economic, and educational fields. 
What interest here that Parsons has 
loosened many the conventional notions 
functional integration, but emerges with the 
refinement “dynamic equilibrating processes,” 
that is, with self-regulation again. 

Reinhard Bendix and Bennett Berger (Sym- 
posium, Chapter have suggested renewed 
attention the many “dual tendencies,” simul- 
taneously present, which sociologists conven- 
tionally recognize but conveniently forget 
their preoccupation with self-regulating systems. 
The authors use their extended exposition 
draw the methodological moral that concepts 
and definitions embody “each theorist’s image 
society and this image the source 
each theory’s utility and unique blindness.” 
have independently used the same perception 
inherent dialectic one several vantage 
points for the systematic analysis social 
change,! and naturally feel that this adds value 
the Bendix-Berger position. 


FAITH THE EVIDENCE THINGS NOT SEEN 


Sociology now emerging from era 
which “theorist” was the last man newly 
created academic department would hire, and 
there was little felt urgency about getting 
the last man. theorist still not the first 
man such list, economics, but his 
relative position has clearly improved. This 
despite the fact that have uniform specifi- 
cations theoretical qualifications, fact amply 
illustrated the theorists who have written 
essays our four books. 

Much what passes for theory, noted with 
specific reference the Gross Symposium, con- 
sists conceptual schemes, methodology, and 
constructed analytical models 
Now this not worthless irrelevant labor, 
and number fine minds have been devoted 
such work. is, however, labor that pre- 
liminary conditional theory the proposi- 
tional sense, and this same sense ultimately 
accountable the crude confrontation with ob- 
servation and data. this propositional sense, 
the papers that appear topical and 
scriptive” contain more theory than those ad- 


paper, Reconsideration the Theory 
edited Edward Tiryakian. 


vertised theoretical. The latter may more 
significant the future, but betting man would 
better advised rely established relation- 
ships among variables than ways thinking 
about variables that might some time reduced 
observation. 

The view embracing has been admirably 

expressed Robert Bierstedt (Symposium, pp. 
141-142), who has far more profound “phi- 
losophical” orientation than ‘most his col- 
leagues: 
schema sterile unless can produce theory. 
Substantive theory, short, propositional. Its 
propositions are assertions about society. Its con- 
have referents the empirical world. Its 
definitions are convertible simpliciter. Its con- 
clusions have truth claims. And the ultimate 
goal sociological inquiry. 


feel that the practitioners conceptual 
refinement get carried away into distinctions 
without difference, least without differ- 
ence that probable techniques observation 
and analysis will confirm. The closest analogy 
that comes mind the time Frank Note- 
stein caught carrying three decimal places 
some arithmetic manipulations quantities not 
conceivably accurate the nearest thousand. 


THROUGH GLASS DARKLY 


All not black, however. For some what 
called methodology think the preferable 
term technology, meaning the term 
compliment. Paul Lazarsfeld’s essay (Sociology 
Today, Chapter brilliantly demonstrates the 
conjunction significant questions and the 
technology observation and analysis. do, 
course, still have depressing number 
published reports, happily not these volumes, 
that justify trivial questions and garbled an- 
swers the basis that research tools have been 
sharpened. Unless have powerful will 
believe the all-purpose tool kit, are surely 
justified querulous, “For what?” 
Technologists too can carried away. Re- 
finements then depend upon custom-made preci- 
sion observation, which turn tends limit 
radically the scope and location problems. 
For wider generalization and particularly for 
sweeping “comparative analysis,” one likely 
have settle for some crudities concepts 
and data, and therefore use analytical tech- 
niques that are elementary only middling 
difficulty. encouraging note some ex- 
amples such interpretation the “middle 


range.” 


Comparative Analysis Production among Non- 
industrial Peoples, New Haven: HRAF Press, 1959, 
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TONGUES MEN AND ANGELS 


not surprising that inventers new con- 
cepts and conceptual structures not commu- 
nicate well with lay audiences. Wright Mills 
the contrary (Symposium, Chapter 1), there 
reason why they should. Mills seeks 
wider audience than his professional peers, there 
evidence that the latter have made him 
either their spokesman their adviser com- 
municative strategies. remains true, however, 
that seem exhibit distressing amount 
bad syntax, contorted construction, and un- 
necessarily pretentious jargon. Charles Page 
notes this passing his analysis our teach- 
ing (Sociology Today, Chapter 25), and 
experienced (and scarred) book and journal 
editor exhibits commendable restraint. 

surely unnecessary argue here the 
uses and abuses technical language. 
share some Mills’ views about empty technical 
verbal preciosity, feel regretful about the 
necessity pointing out that popular style 
neither assures correct conclusions nor, indeed, 
prevents substantial self-contradiction, tendenti- 
ous exposition, and general confusion. 
surely misuse “sociological imagination” 
create mythical American social order and 
claim real. 


FAITH WITHOUT WORKS DEAD 


What, then, sociology about? Presumably 
about patterned social relations, their con- 
sequences and interrelations, and their changes. 
Such broad characterization leads many spe- 
cial sociologies, where sociology preceded 
prepositional phrase (such “of 
Many these special sociologies are represented 
Sociology Today, few additional ones 
Review (industrial, social institutions, and vol- 
untary associations), and few others 
UNESCO (military, the professions). lack 
only sociology sociology, Page points 
out the cited chapter, and makes good 
case for that being less self-devouring than 
appears. 

The broad characterization also leads the 
problem sociological imperialism, which Page 
discusses with reference faculty relations. 
must agree with him that our sensible current 


has combined clear, empirically relevant concepts, 
descriptive data from the Human Relations Area 
Files, and relatively simple statistical tests signifi- 
cance. emerges with orderly propositions. The 
book gem, elegant but unpretentious. 

term Mills discusses briefly Symposium, 
Chapter and elaborates The Sociological Imagi- 
nation, New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. 


ihe 
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tactics call for restraint imperialistic claims, 
particularly view our limited capacity for 
successful exercise hegemony over neighbor- 
ing fields. can only barely control what 
have. personally confess, however, 
deep faith sociology the generalizing social 
science, and the conviction that shall 
eventually inherit the Kingdom Earth, not 
Heaven. 

Speaking unfortunate that in- 
dustrial sociology, or, expressed the Fore- 
word Sociology Today, the “sociology eco- 
nomic does not appear that 
volume. The gap partly redressed Alvin 
Gouldner’s chapter (18) “Organizational 
Analysis” and Everett Hughes’ chapter (20) 
“The Study Occupations.” Industrial so- 
ciology does appear Review (Chapter 10, 
William Foote Whyte and Frank Miller) and 
UNESCO (by Louis Kriesberg). Industry- 
society economy-society relations, either 
functional dynamic perspective, are notably 
missing from these surveys. The authors tend 
stop the subject the outbound factory 
gates or, most, the environing community. 
Since “plant sociology” has perilous proximity 
managerial manipulation, well remem- 
ber that sociologists are also looking bigger 
pictures. 

FOR THE TRUMPET SHALL AND 
SHALL CHANGED 


Some missing topics are regretfully recorded 
the Foreword Sociology Today. Not even 
this small act penance accorded the whole 
subject social change. Kingsley Davis his 
chapter (14) demography appropriately 
concerned with population dynamics, but also 
notes the desirability other studies trends 
and interplay historic process. Arnold 
Anderson’s discussion “Trends Rural So- 
ciology” (Chapter 16) barely mentions the vast 
secular changes rural life during the period 
under review—changes that surely help ac- 
count for the current crisis scholarship 
that field. Hornell Hart presents (Symposium, 
Chapter provocative attempt synthesis 
the evidence the cumulative, exponential, 
“loglog” rates change, and what calls 


“logistic surges.” Although Hart implies compre- 
hensiveness his treatment his silence 
other modes and rates change, are not 
obliged take that implication seriously. 

functional theory not necessarily static, 
the fact that, general, has been so. 
Parsons’ proposition discussed above, his di- 
chotomization and equilibrating processes oper- 
ate under the stated condition relatively 
continuous process change the direction 
increasing differentiation.” Would not have 
been fun make the condition variable and 
account for that? 

have come the personal conviction that 
for most purposes the equilibrium model so- 
cial systems must abandoned, leading 
too much distortion, particularly treating 
change external, accidental, and any event 
regrettable. 

the other hand, not believe that social 
change will prove useful topic the 
long run, for dynamics can incorporated into 
the convenient and conventional ways analyz- 
ing structures. need only permit our specifi- 
cations system include uncertainty, ten- 
sion, strain, drift, deliberate intervention, and 
yes, even evolution. 

cannot resist the temptation retain the 
apostolic metaphor for one final query: Where 
shall spend eternity? The question clearly 
meaningless, sociologically. But where and how 
will spend the next few decades, the years 
remaining grace actuaries? Predic- 
tion sociology has become pathetically time- 
less matter. (It has not become, thankfully, 
pathetically unreal matter, formal eco- 
nomics.) science can expected predict 
unique events, but only the general components 
unique events. But where are the forecasters? 
Must have amnesia about the past, but also 
(and therefore) capacity see the future? 
Are frightened the possibility acci- 
dental extermination that must avoid any 
reference the shape things come, lest 
cursed for our courage? have the abiding 
conviction that sociologists have some gifts 
prophecy, but first they must see change the 
natural order life and regain their historical 
sense, and mission. 


+. 


American Voting Behavior. Edited EUGENE 
Free Press, 1959. iv, 475 pp. $7.50. 


Voting behavior popular subject for in- 
quiry the social sciences these days, and 
interdisciplinary collaboration fashionable 
style research. For sociologists, political sci- 
entists, psychologists, psychiatrists—even ran- 
dom economist—the ballot box contains both 
statistical universe large enough respect- 
able and manifestations central problems 
their disciplines. period where the available 
data rarely match our burning hypotheses and 
each brand learning openly confesses its own 
provinciality, any effort bring united front 
methodology bear field bursting with 
stubborn facts has almost irresistible appeal. 

American Voting Behavior such venture, 
launched according the editors “an experi- 
ment interdisciplinary thinking,” and devoted 
the question, “Where from here 
toward better understanding the voting 
process?” Eugene Burdick, political scientist, 
and Arthur Brodbeck, psychologist, have 
assembled impressive group twenty-four 
other social scientists and set them loose 
search answers which will link together their 
professional concerns. They have, moreover, 
taken their text the four pioneering studies 
the People’s Choice, Voting, The 
Voter Decides, and Straight Fight—and asked 
their contributors develop their observations 
from this common line departure. 

The experiment does not quite come off. 
Among the twenty-two chapters, there are 
number substantial and/or provocative ar- 
ticles. auspicious beginning, Peter Rossi 
provides thoughtful and careful review the 
history voting research. Just rewarding are 
Brodbeck’s reflections irrationality and neu- 
roticism, Key and Munger’s skillful disquisition 
the relativity social determinism (under- 
taken prevent electoral study from becoming 
non-political Parsons’ far-rang- 
ing exposition which presents the empirical 
studies comforting support for more general 
theories social systems, and Pool’s dispassion- 
ate and controlled excursion into the significance 
TV. There are also expert and detailed dis- 
cussions thorny methodological issues and 
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imaginative ventures adapting techniques bor- 
rowed from other fields for the investigation 
votes and voters. Indeed, there are very few 
pieces the entire collection. 

the net impression disturbingly dis- 
appointing one. consensus emerges support 
the editors’ contention that “the discovery 
dynamic laws governing the voting habits 
democratic people” close hand that very 
soon the study voting behavior may “become 
the common property social science.” 
the contrary, apparent that voting behavior 
remains many things many disciplines. Able 
minds reviewing the same data find little agree- 
ment the prime factors influencing voting 
choices, the conclusions drawn from such 
study, the relevance central theories 
their professions. Conscious 
motivations within the individual voter, pres- 
sures generated from primary and secondary 
group relations, social and economic character- 
istics more general population, institutional 
and community environment, the impact vari- 
ous forms communication all vie with one 
another the more significant variables for 
scrutiny. Inferences made for more general 
propositions about political behavior are sim- 
ilarly divided: some authors find that the voting 
studies overturn once again the political theorists 
the Age Reason; others discover new hope 
for rational democracy—especially the tech- 
niques their own disciplines receive more 
emphasis. For some, voting evidence contains 
abundant implications for the general study 
human behavior; for others, barren 
utility beyond the act voting itself. 

Now there nothing wrong discovering 
again that the field voting behavior not 
well staked out often supposed that 
the several social sciences remain disparate 
enterprises. But the extent that these condi- 
tions exist, the function collection essays 
clarify the nature the differences and 
specify the common ground which apparent. 
This task, despite the editors’ proclamation 
“enlarging the frame reference,” the book 
notably fails do. For one thing, control 
exerised over the extreme variation purpose 
and level analysis which the chapters exhibit. 
For another, order discernible the way 
the articles are arranged and presented. Even 


the modest step arranging the contributions 
according the nature their concern—pre- 
conditions, causes, techniques, and implications 
—is scrupulously avoided. 

Thus, highly technical methodological com- 
mentaries are interspersed among broader treat- 
ments abstract models; professional articles 
weave haphazardly and out between practical 
injunctions how field research may 
conducted. Abruptly the midway point, the 
protestations the inevitable single humanist 
that “lion Daniel’s den” are intro- 
duced (and misreported, parenthically, the 
editors’ highlight paragraphs Daniel 
the lion’s consequence, the reader 
forced all the work synthesis and 
coordination himself. The book brings neither 
the field nor its problems into focus; its 
presentation, disciplines not cross boundaries, 
they simply co-exist. 

The most important contribution American 
Voting Behavior, taken whole, then, 
negative one, sense genuine missed oppor- 
tunity. its deficiencies, demonstrates again 
that really fruitful interdisciplinary collabora- 
tion not the product neutral toleration 
the live and let live sense, policy 
“equal time,” Noah’s Ark principle 
“two everybody.” depends instead the 
painful process each party working such 
intellectual proximity that the assumptions, ob- 
jectives, and methods the others become 
known, and common understanding hammered 
out. 

This not easy assignment; the age 
specialization may not feasible one. But 
worth attempting for important 
subject voting. Until tried, humility 
the appropriate editorial posture. Flirtations, 
even when undertaken sizeable numbers and 
between book covers, never constitute affair. 

Woop 
Massachusetts Institute Technology 


The American Communist Party: Critical 
History (1919-1957). Howe and 
Lewis with the assistance 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1958. 


593 pp. $6.75. 


literary critic and sociologist have written 
the first major analytic and evaluative history 
the Communist Party this country. The 
scope the book deliberately limited 
various ways. The underground activities are 
left out. Public sources have been used and the 
personal testimony individuals has not been 


relied upon. 
The periods into which the story divided are 
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eminently sensible. There the period before 
the formation the Workers Party “legal 
periscope” and the “plunge” into American 
politics from 1922 until the early thirties. The 
process Stalinization within the American 
party said have been full swing 
early 1923 and have come near its climax 
1925. The “ultra-leftism” the early thirties 
succeeded the “popular front” which made 
the Party significant influence American 
public life. Then came the blow the Hitler- 
Stalin pact and the post-war epoch “repres- 
sion and collapse.” The tone the book 
indicated this paragraph near the end: 


least half million Americans passed through 
the ranks the Communist movement and 
countless thousands others came under its in- 
fluence. For nearly four decades the Communist 
Party exerted profoundly destructive and cor- 
rupting influence upon American radicalism 
one struck most all the enormous waste 
potentially valuable human beings, men who 
had dreamed better world and had been ready 
give their lives order realize (p. 499). 


the concluding chapter the authors have 
undertaken provide model for analytic 
purposes the transformation through which 
the movement and the party passed America 
and elsewhere after the early period. They ex- 
press the current interest discovering the 
relatively distinctive features totalitarian pol- 
itics our day, interest admirably exhibited 
Totalitarian Dictatorship and Autocracy. Howe 
and Coser present number propositions— 
“Toward Theory are 
closer Jules Monnerot than, for instance, 
Sidney Hook. Despite obvious reluctance 
employ categories that are borrowed from psy- 
chology the authors phrase what they seem 
regard their most original contribution 
terms like “relative deprivation.” They are, 
course, contextualists and, for fear using 
terminology improper for sociologists 
torians, overcome whatever disposition they have 
deal clumsily with subjective events. 

impossible examine the Communist 
case history America without regretting the 
absence research that employs the full equip- 
ment the social and behavioral sciences 
dealing with the total process. Lacking such 
material, Howe and Coser have supplied 
sparkling collection revealing incidents and 
viewpoint that clear and open discount. 
this book does not encourage more pointed 
studies political radicalism the right and 
left, will most disappointing. 

Yale University. 
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The Seizure Political Power: Century 
Revolutions. Gross. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958. xxvii, 398 pp. 
price indicated. 


This thought-provoking book im- 
portant topic. Dr. Gross compares revolutions 
from interesting viewpoint—the operational 
needs the revolutionists and their opponents— 
and with the help illuminating material. the 
well-known discussions the English, French, 
American, and Russian Revolutions adds 
greater stress the experiences the abortive 
Russian Revolution 1905, and the experi- 
ences Poland. The result book rich 
historical material and with some interesting 
concepts. The material not treated with the 
thoroughness the professional historian, but 
rather seen with the eye keen and warm- 
hearted student politics. 

Among the interesting concepts the 
tion strikes” from small large and from 
economic political, and finally general 
strike, whether successful not. related con- 
cept that the “fatigue” that tends set 
in, Dr. Gross believes, after short period 
strike activity, thus imposing wavelike char- 
acter the whole process (pp. 169-174). 

There are shrewd comments the coalition 
classes and the way the Tsar’s “October 
Manifesto” slowed the revolution appeasing 
the middle class. The discussions the impor- 
tance dual power structure, where new 
revolutionary power centers challenge the pre- 
vious monopoly the old ones, are perhaps not 
new, but they are well taken and worth record- 
ing. 

The book has some fairly visible weaknesses. 
discursive. Its analytical concepts are 
neither sharply defined nor consistently pur- 
sued. Sometimes the terms seem rather vague, 
such phrases “the psychological impetus 
the revolution,” and there good old 
acquaintance, “the pendulum was swinging again 
(p. 180). Some the terms sound bit 
elaborate: ecology the study 
the relationship between space and social 
action revolution” (pp. 179-180). Some 
technicalities have been slighted: there are vari- 
ant transliterations, fairly many misprints, and 
some rather strange translations and quotes. 
Some trivial matters are documented, while some 
more important and less obvious assertions 
fact are not. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Gross has presented stu- 
dents politics and the social sciences with 
body historical reminiscences and ideas that 
are well presented and clearly relevant, not 
only the past histery Eastern Europe, but 
also the present and future the Nationalist 


revolutions which are now under way Asia 
and Africa. 

Perhaps not the least among Dr. Gross’ con- 
tributions remind that revolutions are 
legitimate topic study for the social sci- 
entist. time goes on, even conceivable 
that the word “revolution” may appear again 
the title scholarly book. Dr. Gross’ pub- 
lisher was not bold all that; the modest 
been omitted from the dust jacket. 

Yale University 


The Structure Freedom. CHRISTIAN BAY. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1958. 
xii, 419 pp. $7.50. 

The mills the Foundations grind slowly, but 
they seem finally subsidize even important 
ventures. are almost desperate need 
social and political theory informed social 
science and disciplined philosophy. The cru- 
cial problem freedom, which leads 
many other problems, examined this book 
terms the pertinent materials philosophy 
and the social sciences. Mr. Bay, his generous 
preface, makes the venture—although, course, 
was lonely one—sound like group research. 
Clearly, was aided Foundations, universi- 
ties, and many scholars. And that heartening. 

The book, however, can make its reader un- 
happy. The elaborate apparatus definition 
and distinction, bolstered the paraphernalia 
social science, still copes feebly with ques- 
tions censorship, the vote, majority rule, and 
free speech. The need has been felt but not met. 
Mr. Bay, unlike most scholars, has been edu- 
cated deal with human social problem, 
which cannot, because human social, 
contained within any one “discipline.” 
product the Norwegian philosophers gathered 
around Arne Naess, and Scandinavian and 
American social science. His relative failure may 
still partly result his education, for 
has little sense political realities and genuine 
possibilities. 

The argument the book turns the belief 
that “the maximization every man’s and 
woman’s freedom—psychological, social, and 
potential—is the only proper first-priority aim 
for the joint human efforts that call politi- 
cal.” This so, sometimes seems, because one 
can’t prove such things and one must start 
somewhere; Mr. Bay would like start here. 
other times, seems that freedom neces- 
sary condition for the realization all other 
values, and has priority. Freedom “means ex- 
pression individuality, self-expression.” 
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There are three kinds freedom, Mr. Bay 
contends: psychological, social, and potential. 
Psychological freedom degree har- 
mony between basic motives and 
havior,” kind definition psychic health. 
Social freedom “means the relative absence 
perceived external restraints individual be- 
havior.” For potential freedom, substitute “un- 
perceived” for “perceived” the definition 
social freedom. Mr. Bay fears that men are 
manipulated the press and advertising, 
and that they don’t perceive the manipulation, 
thus decreasing their potential freedom. 

The chief use the social sciences the 
discussion the determinants each type 
freedom. Mr. Bay wants, course, maximize 
each. His reading has been voracious, and 
relevant. 

But ideas are what count, and many 
these are single example: Mr. Bay 
wants free speech for everybody, “for ‘neu- 
rotics’ and ‘normals’ and for fanatics and skep- 
tics.” Even psychotics must unrestrained 
expression (see 131). But afraid that 
people may manipulated suit special in- 
terests, that urges (p. 385 n.) “such measures 
public subsidies encourage publications 
maintaining high standards, whether jour- 
nalism fiction, and non-confiscatory but 
severe taxation the worst publications.” This 
entists and artists.” 

The book, then, restatement one kind 
traditional liberalism, means the new 
social sciences, but without new ideas analyti- 
cal rigor. like using the advances mathe- 
matical logic refine Bentham’s felicific cal- 
culus. The techniques would improved, but 
the Benthamite mistakes and assumptions re- 
main unexamined. here with Mr. Bay’s 
type classical liberalism. 

Ross 

University Minnesota 


System and Process International Politics. 
Morton New York: John 
Wiley Sons, 1957. xxiv, 283 pp. $6.50. 


Professor Kaplan describes his work 


attempt analyze international politics sys- 
tematically and theoretically.” Many scholars 
will dismiss the work another arid, theoretical 
discussion, conducted such high level—and 
such private language—as completely 
divorced from reality. some will 
belaboring the obvious. others will come 
one the all-too-few recent attempts 
develop theory, sociologists understand the 
term, the international field. 


Unlike the Snyder, Bruck, and Sapin Decision- 
Making Approach the Study Inter- 
national Politics, the work more than 
conceptual scheme since states body 
systematic propositions linking defined set 
variables and giving rise “distinct empirical 
research problems.” The form analysis will 
concept systems equilibrium, the processes 
which may preserve disintegrate the systems 
equilibrium, the values which actors the 
system may pursue, and, section which uses 
game theory analysis and whose relevance the 
overall structure not made clear, the strategies 
which actors may pursue. The author constructs 
models six international systems, two which 
—the balance power system and the loose 
bi-polar system—have actually existed, four 
which are hypothetical. These relates, terms 
hypothetical rules each system and inte- 
grative disintegrative processes, other 
supranational systems (such blocs), national- 
actor political systems and their sub-systems 
(such parties). The hypotheses, for example, 
link the pressures role-conflict individual 
decision makers and their tendency follow the 
rules particular international system. 

Reactions this ambitious, austere, and diffi- 
cult work will vary widely the current 
approaches the study international rela- 
tions. But every young scholar the field will 
find the work his required reading list for 
purposes dissection and discussion. 

Smith College 


Sociology and the Military Establishment. 
Prepared for the American 
Sociological Society. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1959. 112 pp. $1.50, paper. 


This pamphlet one series sponsored 
jointly the American Sociological Society and 
the Russeil Sage Foundation, “each dealing with 
single area which the sociologist prac- 
titioner his work relevant practice.” 
According Cottrell, Jr., who writes 
the Foreword, the sponsors “believe that will 
serve impress upon sociologists and profes- 
sional military officials alike the need for more 
effective utilization sociological theory and 
research capability the analysis problems 
vital importance our military forces.” 

Whatever the sponsors would ‘like believe, 
this book was not fact written “impress” 
anybody. not another selling job. Since 
World War II, social scientists have tried over 
and over again sell their wares the military 
establishment. The result has often been over- 
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selling and boomerang. The sociologists should 
instead ask themselves first what they have got 
sell. Sociological theory? What theory? Any- 
one who knows the real situation will greet this 
proposal with the coarse laughter deserves. 

Indeed, this far better book than the 
one its sponsors apparently hoped would be. 
never tells the military that they ought 
buy more sociological research. never tells 
them how their job. never makes any 
the usual pretentious statements about 
“theory.” Instead describes briefly what soci- 
ologists, here and there, have fact learned 
about the military establishment, especially how 
has been changing since World War II; and 
where cannot cite the results investigation 
detai!, refers the reader the most im- 
portant books and articles. makes clear the 
areas where neither the soldiers nor the soci- 
ologists know much; and explains not only 
the social problems the military have run into 
but also the problems with the military that the 
society should pay heed to. written neither 
for the sociologist nor for the soldier but for 
the thoughtful citizen, and model how the 
sociologist behaves when really doing his 
job. 

Let take example the author’s chap- 
ter “Primary Groups and Military Effective- 
The increased fire-power and increased 
complexity modern weapons systems have 
killed off the old line infantrymen, drilled 
dominated automatons their officers 
they advance upon the enemy. Fire-power forces 
the men unit disperse, and isolates the 
soldier from his fellows. Even more than the 
vinced that can rely upon them. But the 
replacement policies characteristic mass 
army tend break the primary groups that 
have gone through training battle together, 
and this break-up undermines his conviction. 
Dispersal has made less feasible the old leader- 
ship domination, time when the com- 
plexity weapons makes more necessary that 
unit should act team; and both features 
modern combat require that the soldier able 
act his own initiative. All this has tended 
render traditional forms authority, disci- 
pline, and training obsolete, not only the tac- 
tical level but increasingly the style control 
exercised all levels command. has natu- 
rally provoked traditionalist reactions the 
part particularly officers middle rank whose 
status bound with the older discipline. 

All this the author explains with admirable 
clarity: what problems military society the 
modern technique war has created, what soci- 
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ologists have discovered that bears these 
problems, and especially what military experi- 
ence has taught the sociologists. For this book 
not just about the contribution sociology may 
make military effectiveness but also about the 
contribution the military have made sociology. 
Thus, Marshall’s Men Against Fire gave 
whole new importance small group research. 

not mean for one minute imply that 
the book limited the small, tactical unit. 
Even when talking about the unit, shows 
how changes there have affected the whole struc- 
ture the military establishment. The main 
emphasis falls this larger structure: its organ- 
ization, its control, its doctrines and indoctrina- 
tion. The book ends discussing the limitations 
the American military and political traditions 
the new situation that heavily involves the 
military “peace-time” international politics. 
The military are not very sophisticated 
cal warfare, but they were, how could 
democracy control them? 

This book does not just ask that more “mili- 
tary sociologists” work for the military. asks 
that more plain sociologists study the military 
establishment part their job under- 
standing our society. sensible that one 
delighted hear that Janowitz will soon publish 
longer book The Professional Soldier. 

Harvard University 


Small-Town Politics: Study Political Life 
ford University Press, 1959. vi, 199 pp. $4.00. 


Glossop small English industrial town 
18,000 located about thirteen miles from the 
center Manchester. 1953 the Department 
Government the University Manchester 
sponsored study Glossop collaborative 
basis number persons the Faculty 
Economic and Social Studies. Birch, Senior 
Lecturer Government, has woven the individ- 
ual studies into unified volume, which now 
appears the book under review. 

The investigators used documentary materials, 
interviewed about eighty people various posi- 
tions influence public life, sent question- 
naires secretaries voluntary associations 
and trade unions, attended meetings the 
Borough Council and political parties, and inter- 
random sample six hundred towns- 
folk. The total research expenses for all this 
were, incidentally, only £200. 

Any one interested the political life 
modern communities will find this useful book, 
and American will not disappointed his 
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search for significant parallels and differences. 
Like any other community that has endured for 
considerable length time, Glossop bears the 
marks past rivalries and coalitions. During 
the nineteenth century, the town grew 
population and changed from agricultural village 
industrial town dependent cotton and 
paper manufacturing, rivalry developed between 
the ancient landholding families and the new 
millowners, conflict complicated religious 
differences. The biggest landowners, the How- 
ards, were Catholics. The leading millowners 
were either Anglicans and Tories, Noncon- 
formists and Liberals. the Howards grew 
aloof from local affairs the last years 
the century, the two factions millowners 
came dominate political and social life: “they 
led the political parties, controlled the Borough 
Council, took turns mayor, and competed 
with each other represent the constituency 
Parliament.” 

Today all this changed. The wealthy mill- 
owners have been replaced small entre- 
preneurs and salaried managers with few roots 
the community and less concern. These men 
belong the Golf Club and the Rotary but 
show little interest the political, religious, 
educational life the town. The main influence 
over local politics the hands shop- 
keepers, artisans, civil servants, and school mas- 
ters. the six hundred citizens interviewed, 
nearly quarter could not name any one all 
when asked, “Who would you say are the most 
influential people Glossop?” and the rest gave 
average “rather less than three names 
each.” 

Political interest and activity rather low 
level. Many the leading citizens, particularly 
business and professional men, have 
contact with the Conservative Club.” for the 
Liberals, show even mild interest the 
affairs the party seems sure way asked 
For the Labour Party, now the 
largest the Council, “as with the Liberal and 
Conservative parties, the problem find suit- 
able people willing stand rather than choose 
between number potential candidates.” 
the sample six hundred electors, per cent 
said they were very interested, per cent said 
they were moderately interested, and per cent 
said they had inierest politics. 

Although voting roughly correlated with so- 
cial class and occupation, the community too 
fragmented socially and economically for simple 
concepts stratification class provide any- 
thing more than crude explanation political 
preferences. Historical legacies remain: even 
among industrial workers, Anglicans vote Con- 
servative over Labour about while 
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Nonconformists and Catholics vote Labour over 
DAHL 
Yale University 


The Politics Inequality: South Africa Since 
1948. GWENDOLEN New York: 
Frederick Praeger, 1958. 535 pp. $7.50. 


1948 the Nationalist Party came office 
the Union South Africa. Since then the 
Party has resolutely implemented its program 
apartheid perpetuate the political and so- 
cial dominance the Afrikaner nationalists. 
Thus, kind paradox, the most vigorous, 
uncompromising, and politically successful na- 
tionalist movement Africa European 
origin. other parts Africa too, nationalist 
movements are gaining political control, repre- 
senting the aspirations the indigenous African 
peoples, and depressingly obvious that 
fearful clash more than likely the near 
future. 

this masterly survey South African pol- 
itics Professor Carter has analysed the complex 
background the rise Afrikaner nationalism. 
The disparity numbers has always affected 
relations between Europeans and non-Europeans, 
they are termed South Africa. But there 
are other factors which complicate the situation, 
notably the struggle for power within the domi- 
nant European group between the Afrikaans- 
speaking and the English-speaking South Afri- 
cans. this struggle, embittered memories 
the Boer War, the Afrikaners have the advantage 
numbers, and since 1948, the “watershed” 
year South African politics according Pro- 
fessor Carter, they dominate the political situa- 
tion. 

The strength Afrikaner nationalism lies 
the remarkable cohesion the Afrikaner com- 
munity, where every social institution reinforces 
nationalist sentiments. The schools, the Church, 
the voluntary societies, the local officials, store- 
keepers, and farmers, all work consciously 
unconsciously for the cause. certain extent 
this cohesion based fear—of the non- 
European majority, and, secondarily, the pow- 
erful economic position the cities the 
English-speaking group—and the reason why 
every institution the Afrikaner community 
has ultimate political implication. 

Apartheid the more idealistic Afrikaners 
means separate territorial entity for the Afri- 
cans, and the moment the Government leg- 
islating for it. Unfortunately for the ideal, the 
facts the South African economy are against 
it, for utterly dependent African labor. 
Moreover, the per cent African 
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territory present reserved solely for African 
occupancy (the Native Reserves), which will 
the base for the proposed Bantustans, cannot 
even support subsistence level the per cent 
less the Union’s Africans present resi- 
dent there. 

The Nationalists have endeavored mold 
European society the Union Afrikaner 
pattern, and weaken the Africans reinforc- 
ing tribal divisions, despite the continuous con- 
tacts Africans with Western patterns action 
and organization. But spite the legislative 
and social barriers erected against African acqui- 
sition industrial, social, and political skills, 
Africans already constitute more than per cent 
the labor force secondary industry. Thus the 
color bar constantly violated fact, although 
not form, and Africans hold down many 
skilled jobs, although often enough these are 
down-graded conceal the facts. Today Afri- 
cans could cripple South 
through general strike, although they are not 
yet anywhere near the stage organization that 
could make this practical possibility. But all 
Europeans the Union are uneasily aware 
the potential strength the Africans. Professor 
Carter observes that these facts underlie the 
extended color bar industry and commerce 
which protects White labor from the competi- 
tion Africans, Coloureds, and Indians, and 
which supported with vehemence often 
incomprehensible from outside.” 

the rather cursory treatment non-European 
political organizations. But these are not yet 
effective the political constitution, and are 
being ruthlessly whittled down they arise, 
this understandable. 

The Politics Inequality scholarly, factual, 
and wise, and essential reading for under- 
standing not only the present South African 
situation, but the political development 
Africa whole. venture one small criticism: 
Professor Carter, describing the African bus 
boycott 1957, ascribes the phrase “voting with 
their feet” English editor. Surely this 
phrase was first used Lenin? 

University Manchester, England 


Search Identity: The Japanese Overseas 
Scholar America and Japan. 
BENNETT, HERBERT and 
Minneapolis: University Min- 
nesota Press, 1958. 369 pp. $7.50. 


For almost century large numbers foreign 
students have enrolled American universities, 
and this practice has been stimulated recent 
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years increasing support from governmental 
and private generally assumed 
that such visitors derive great benefit from their 
training, that they are able utilize their skills 
advantage upon their return home, and that 
they will subsequently become ambassadors 
good will. This study one series sponsored 
the Social Science Research Council find 
out just what does happen participants 
student exchange programs. 

The report based upon two investigations. 
one, Japanese students attending two 
American universities were studied through 
battery standard research techniques. The 
major part the study, however, was conducted 
Japan, where data were collected 150 
persons who had received least part their 
higher education the United States. Careers 
are viewed historical context, and fascinating 
contrasts are revealed between the typical ex- 
periences those who went abroad soon after 
the Meiji Restoration, the period between 
the two World Wars, and after 1949. might 
expected, the data show considerable varia- 
tion reactions American campus life, and 
appears that whether person’s impressions 
were favorable not depends largely upon the 
extent which was rooted traditional 
Japanese institutions. Furthermore, student’s 
fate upon returning home apparently rested not 
much upon the quality his training upon 
family connections and upon the state inter- 
national relations between the two countries. 

Some readers may question the appropriate- 
ness the title, since these students rarely had 
doubts about being Japanese. The authors con- 
tend, however, that the manner which many 
Japanese intellectuals identify themselves in- 
dividuals depends much upon their concep- 
tions nation and race that many personal 
dilemmas arise from their inability decide 
whether Japan should develop along Western 
along traditional lines. The difficulties become 
accentuated for those educated Western 
countries, who are able see advantages and 
disadvantages both alternatives. Some 
the analytic categories developed the pursuit 
this problem may prove useful others con- 
cerned with the study self-conceptions. 

Although the findings are not implausible, 
some them will doubt come shock 
people who had taken for granted that foreign 
students invariably depart with admiration 
for American ways. The volume should prove 
value educators who are planning exchange 
programs well specialists inter-ethnic 
contacts. intellectuals who set out with the 
avowed intention learning see little 
American life, what can expected others 
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who have fewer opportunities compensate for 
their ethnocentric impressions through reading? 
Tamotsu SHIBUTANI 
University California, Berkeley 


Minorities the New World: Six Case 
WAGLEY and Marvin Harris. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1958. 
xvi, 320 pp. $6.00. 


certainly time anthropologists attempted 
generalizations about minorities, groups hereto- 
fore largely studied only sociologists and psy- 
chologists. may thank Professors Wagley 
and Harris for suggestive chapters devoted 
definitions, six studies, and comparative, 
theoretical treatise. The disparate histories 
Brazilian and Mexican Indians, American and 
Martiniquan Negroes, American Jews, and 
French Canadians are compared detail, as- 
sertedly the historical-comparative method 
anthropology, derive generalizations about 
factors minority formation and interaction. 

This provocative book reveals the great need 
for concentrated theorizing about minorities. 
The authors’ five differentiae specificae define 
minorities (1) subordinate state 
societies, (2) self-conscious “units,” (3) “endog- 
amous,” (4) disparaged linguistically, physi- 
cally, culturally, and (5) recruiting members 
“rule descent.” Unfortunately, these 
would not adequately differentiate among castes 
(as the authors admit, 10), lower classes, 
even regions. These criteria suffer from the use 
undefined concepts such “subordinate,” 
“unit,” and “rule descent.” Though all cases 
studied are treated “units,” nowhere the 
“unit” nature minorities majorities socio- 
logically established. Furthermore, when “de- 
scent” longer designates kin-group alloca- 
tions, but any ascription group birth 
(for example, class, caste, region), becomes 
diagnostically useless. 

define minorities precisely tantamount 
achieving adequate theoretical description, 
but definition can only accomplished after 
first having rigorously classified structures with- 
out regard their sequential relations. Classifi- 
cation, the authors’ differentiae suggest, 
should involve taxonomy intergroup rela- 
tions, rather than minorities themselves. 
the latter, minorities appear monads with 
reified essential characteristics, such 
tive capacity” and “cultural preparedness,” 
persisting unrelated environments. These 
characteristics, designated “historical-cultural,” 
result from the authors’ emphasis historical 
treatment prior taxonomy. However, “adap- 
tive capacity” must either inhere groups 
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such function the minority-majority 
interrelationships. the latter case, could 
not minority characteristic. the former, 
the “capacity,” being inherent, would entail 
temporal and spatial consistency. However, Ne- 
gro history especially shows drastically varying 
minority adaptations. “Cultural preparedness” 
involves similar objections. 

concept, “arena competition,” called 
factor, designates vied-for 
socioeconomic values, advantages sought ma- 
jorities from the presence minorities, perpetu- 
ation subordination, and barriers upward 
mobility. These factors are 
much more clearly structural with regard 
minority-majority relations than are 
centrism” and “endogamy” which are called 
“structural components” (p. 258). Systematic 
use the former for taxonomy would have 
yielded greater understanding minorities, 
distinguishing between minority and plural- 
istic statuses, which the authors identify because 
they assume that pluralism less desirable than 
total absorption—due the “danger conflict 
and subordination” (p. 294). However, just 
where cultural differences persist the absence 
these “arena competition” factors, plural- 
ism occurs. 

Phases and processes minority-majority de- 
velopment might usefully have been differenti- 
ated taxonomy conjunctive relations as- 
sociated with societal forms such folk, peasant, 
urban. classification according origins 
might have distinguished 
acculturating minorities, elaborately in- 
tegrated but unassimilated “voluntary” minori- 
ties, and culturally assimilated and socially inte- 
grated “forced” minorities (such American 
Negroes). Acculturation and assimilation (and 
fusion) are conceptually confused with integra- 
tion and even pluralism, though consistent usage 
would have suggested assimilation to, fusion 
with, pluralism within the matrix society 
alternative outcomes whose differential occur- 
rence might reveal cultural regularities. Such 
empirically based generalizations would illumi- 
nate minority formation processes and the au- 
thors’ contentions that minorities originated 
only expanding state societies. 

The authors’ major generalizations are not 
really comparative. Historically, the five matrix 
societies, deriving from common cultural tradi- 
tion, possessed kindred socioeconomic, political, 
and ideological systems. When examining minori- 
ties dependent variables such societies, 
similarities are inevitably found. Without com- 
parisons single minority, say Jews, inde- 
pendent systems (like China, India, and Amer- 
ica), one cannot know whether similarities are 
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universal local minority characteristics. 
minorities universally display upward mobility 
aspirations the authors suggest? This sugges- 
tion stems more from value assumption per- 
meating the book trouble that such 
cases upward mobility are relatively infre- 
quent,” 117) than from any necessary con- 
comitant minority status. 

Personality factors are said not cause 
minority-majority relations. Rather, such rela- 
tions cause personality characteristics. Thus the 
authors laudably resolve explain sociocultural 
phenomena socioculturally, thereby eschewing 
today’s overly-prevalent psychologistic explana- 
tions which leave the psychologically 
factors unaccounted for and, consequently, ex- 
plain nothing. The authors have challenged their 
colleagues face the issue developing truly 
sociological theory minorities. 

ANTHONY LEEDS 

The City College New York 


Power and Property Inca Peru. SALLY 
Moore. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. viii, 190 pp. $5.00. 
United States social scientists are rarely 

trained the law; Robert Redfield was 

exception that comes readily mind, and 


David Riesman another, but neither has been 
greatly concerned with blending these interests 
with his behavioral studies. Mrs. Moore, 
the contrary, has attempted this prize-winning 
anthropology dissertation use her legal train- 
ing review the documentary evidence 
Inca law and government. 

Given the amount fancy and idealization 
pervading the Inca bibliography almost since 
the European invasion, Moore has defined her 
task applying Inca life the approach which 
brings Hohfeldian “legal realism” and modern 
anthropology together: the insistence that 
addition concern for the ideal statement 
norms, the student search for the behavioral 
tests which these norms undergo daily living. 
While necessary, this difficult job since 
the civilization under study known 
only from 16th century accounts alien 
soldiers, clergy, and administrators. 

Since the behavioral data most aspects 
Inca law and its violation are fragmentary, 
Moore centers her investigation land and 
tax matters, which European observers could 
not ignore. the new way was being installed 
stumbled continuously into functioning bits 
pre-European land tenures and traditional 
labor exchanges, which the new bureaucracy 
recorded and conceptualized. careful study 
the record shows that Inca land law allowed 
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for more complexity than the traditional tri- 
partite division into peasant, crown, and church 
holdings. While sharing the standard view that 
Inca state revenues had their antecedents 
pre-Incaic labor services, Moore’s own sug- 
gestion that the share agricultural pro- 
duce remaining the provinces, local dis- 
cretion, was and continued larger than the 
contribution made the Inca center, Cuzco. 
This matches her estimates that the ethnic, 
local rulers kept greater authority and adminis- 
trative responsibility after the Inca conquest 
than had hitherto been suspected. She likely 
right both counts. 

All this part continuing re-examination 
anthropologists the social structures 
American “high civilizations” like the Maya, 
Chimu, Inca, Aztec. Moore demonstrates 
that the traditional view the Inca state 
centralized bureaucracy with paternalistic plan- 
ning and welfare aims erroneous. She firmly 
separates the two distinct sets law ways and 
privileges, land tenure patterns, and adminis- 
tratiye authority rooted two co-existing 
orders: the enduring, pre-Incaic multiplicity 
agricultural and ethnic communities vs. the 
superordinate Inca state. This not surprising 
since the time its destruction the 
Europeans, the Inca state had been expanding 
for less than century and its ideological 
well revenue-creating and loyalty-maintain- 
ing mechanisms had succeeded only partially 
welding together nation from congeries 
vastly different ecological adaptations, lin- 
guistic units, and tribal confederacies. 

Murra 

Vassar College 


New York: Henry Holt 
Co., 1959. xiv, 464 pp. $6.00. 


The author himself provides brief but 
perceptive review his book the preface. 
notes that the book primarily intended 
introductory college text, not all- 
inclusive encyclopedia; that does, however, 
include selected references other work, both 
recent and classical; that many points are made 
only briefly order give instructors using 
the book freedom elaboration; and that the 
greater emphasis the work American 
anthropologists. 

terms the author’s goals the book 
success. Instructors introductory anthro- 
pology looking for easily comprehensible, 
balanced, textbook moderate length would 
well consider adoption. 

representative introductory text the 
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book also worthy attention index 
the drift current anthropological thought. 
With this mind few comments Titiev’s 
approach are order. 

Titiev holds that most human cultural be- 
havior can grouped under three major 
categories, analytically distinguishable but dy- 
namically interconnected. These consist 
relationships man man, man en- 
vironment, and man supernatural 
social unit. These appear correspond closely, 
usage least, what Kroeber has termed 
“social culture” (social structure), “reality 
culture” (technology, economy, etc.), and 
“value culture” (religion, art, etc.). All three 
categories are regarded Titiev parts 
culture, since all involve symbolization, 
requisite for culture and the chief mechanism 
its transmission. 

Space considerations prevent more than 
mere listing other trend-diagnostic features. 
Among these may included: broad defini- 
tion culture reminiscent Tylor’s and 
including artifacts well behavior; recog- 
nition the importance biological deter- 
attention religion (two out twenty chap- 
ters, compared, for example, John Gillin’s 
book decade ago, which did not even list 
the word the index); matter-of-fact ac- 
ceptance the idea cultural evolution and 
relative lack interest cultural relativism; 
assumption the relevance and least 
partial validity both learning theory and 
psychoanalysis, and relative skepticism about 
reconstructed culture history. these features, 
all except possibly the last can, think, 
fairly regarded diagnostic recent develop- 
ments American anthropology, which the 
book intended introduction. 

FIscHER 
Tulane University 


Sociology and Social Life. YOUNG 
and Mack. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1959. xii, 472 pp. $5.75. 


the writing introductory text books 
there end, and perhaps well, for the 
perfect introduction sociology has not yet 
appeared; probably never will. Moreover, 
different teachers with different students dif- 
ferent settings need different text books. This 
new volume Young and Mack appears likely 
most useful for overburdened teachers 
with large numbers relatively unsophisticated 
freshmen. the whole, the book clearly 
and interestingly written and appropriately illus- 
trated. 
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The Preface sets forth rather well the nature 
and content this text. purports offer 
way looking social life,” using set 
concepts ordered theoretically 
“with examples drawn from sound social re- 
search.” The “four basic concepts” are structure, 
function, pattern, and process. 

Part curiously labelled “Social Relations,” 
deals not only with groups, but also with cultural 
variability, social change, and func- 
tions, and processes which are found all 
human societies.” Part II, entitled “Social Or- 
ganization,” includes, addition stratification 
and communities, two chapters population. 
Part III, “Social Institutions,” covers the usual 
array, and offers discussion functions, 
both manifest and latent,” which are conse- 
quences these structures. 

The last item, bit contemporary socio- 
logical orthodoxy, bothers this reviewer. Again 
and again pp. 14, 75, 158) read 
effect: the beginning was structure, after 
which function emerged. For obvious reasons 
the case not well documented, and the re- 
viewer would like propose alternative 
proposition: meet basic needs human beings 
developed ways meeting them (functions) 
which became stabilized groups (folkways, in- 
stitutions, that is, structures). least the 
case some more recent structures can 
shown that structure followed function. 

Another disturbing matter the apparent 
confusion structure and pattern. Thus page 
104 are told “structure, the interrela- 
tionship parts; [and] pattern, recurring 
relationship.” From the discussion pages 
and the reviewer suspects that 
intended represent impersonal view 
“parts” social system, while “pattern” 
meant represent people action ways that 
recur regularly given society. But this 
not quite clear. 

There are several less important criticisms 
that may mentioned. The discussion soci- 
ology science Chapter pretty abstract 
for beginners. Some material seems almost ir- 
relevant (for example, geologic time and the 
evolution man set forth page 
some passages quoted from other authors the 
type very small (pp. and 127). Some topics 
are handled very sketchy manner (for in- 
stance, development the sense self, 120). 
some places there need documentation 
(for example, performance school children, 
281). Plainville erroneously located Ar- 
kansas (p. 187). the three population pyra- 
mids page 254 puzzling find changes 
not only relative distribution sex and age, 
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but also the total percentage. However, these 
are relatively minor 

and large this good piece work. 
should serve useful purpose for many instruc- 
tors and students. 

Stuart QUEEN 

University Wichita 


Words and Things. Brown. Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1958. xvi, 398 pp. $6.75. 


This yet basically 
serious, discussion number crucial 
perennial problems about the nature lan- 
guage and its role human life. After 
introduction set the stage, and chapter 
and half the analysis speech and 
writing, the author proceeds discuss variety 
problems. The latter half Chapter 
takes the practical issue teaching children 
read. Chapter III, “Reference and Mean- 
ing,” deals with psychological aspects the 
problem semantics. Chapter IV, 
Symbolism and Metaphor,” asks: Does Pho- 
netic Symbolism exist? everywhere the 
same cultural variable? What the 
relation metaphor sensory description and 
synesthesia? Chapter “The Comparative 


Psychology Linguistic Reference,” considers 


human versus animal communication and 
human communicative behavior under socially 
pathological conditions. Chapter VI, “The 
Original Word Game,” treats the child’s learn- 
ing language. Chapter VII, “Linguistic Rela- 
tivity and Determinism,” presents the Whorfian 
theses regarding the impact language habits 
behavior and thought. Chapter VIII, “Pro- 
and Pathologies,” considers whether 
there some single diachronic trend, say from 
concrete abstract, the phylogeny 
human communication, historical change 
language, and linguistic ontogeny, and 
whether aphasics and the mentally ill mani- 
fest regression such scale. Chapter 
deals with Expression, and Propa- 
ganda.” Chapter “Linguistic Reference 
Psychology,” analyzes semantic confusions and 
problems the technical discussion psy- 
chologists. 

Some these issues, Brown himself admits 
(p. 16), are old “chestnuts,” viewed many 
longer worthy serious investigation. 
heartily approve Brown’s insistence that there 
now enough new empirical evidence war- 
rant bringing them for fresh treatment. 
find valuable his summaries recent psy- 
chological experiments, and certain other kinds 
evidence, which probably other- 
wise have remained ignorance. occasional 
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passage extremely stimulating: for example, 
Brown’s discussion (pp. the differ- 
ence between the and expressive 
aspects communication the first treat- 
ment this that has ever made sense me. 
For all this, grateful. 

the whole, however, the book disap- 
pointing. Brown frequently omits some the 
evidence some the hypotheses that would 
strike crucial. Time and again, was 
led expect that was about hit the nail 
squarely the head, only frustrated 
suddenly abandoned the task hand 
and turned some new direction. One example 
must suffice. Chapter III, Brown brings 
the old problem how one can have general- 
ized mental image of, say, triangle, free 
all non-criterial attributes such size, color, 
exact proportions. The answer, course, 
that such general mental image either 
possible necessary. Given the word “tri- 
angle,” occupying certain structural position 
geometrical terminology and the whole 
language which that terminology part, 
intervening mental parameter need 
sought. The semantic relation between 
symbol (be word “mental image”) and the 
category things represents can iconic 
only the extent that the criterial attributes 
the category are picturable way involving 
non-criterial attributes. the extent which 
this impossible, the semantic relation must 
arbitrary (that is, non-iconic). language, 
semiosis largely arbitrary; therein lies its 
power. This the lesson learned from 
the old triangle chestnut, but Brown misses it. 

The etiology the inadequacies the book, 
opinion, resides Brown’s failure 
learn enough about language itself before turn- 
ing the various language-related problems that 
primarily interest him. Chapter symp- 
tomatic this. Approximately pages are de- 
voted phonology, and only six other com- 
partments language design. But grammatical 
systems are tightly patterned are phono- 
logical systems and bear much more directly 
most the issues with which Brown wants 
deal. The ratio should reversed. Antiquated 
solecisms about language are scattered through- 
out the book: language and writing are un- 
forgivably confused (Chapter II); there 
uncritical acceptance outmoded nineteenth- 
century typology languages (p. 259); there 
equally uncritical acceptance nouns, verbs, 
and adjectives among the parts speech 
English (pp. 53, 243); simple statement 
Bloomfield’s flatly misunderstood (p. 270), 
yielding several pages straw-man-burning; 
implied that and “Y” are not linguistic 
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forms (p. 343); the arbitrary figure “300,000 
years so” offered the possible age 
language (p. 271); there great carelessness 
the citation words from other languages 
(at least Chinese, pp. 125, 242). 

Brown commended for wanting 
write this book; only regretted that 
did not spend good deal more time 
reading and before letting crystal- 
lize into print. Perhaps, the not too distant 
future, can look forward thoroughly 
revised edition which the discrepancies be- 
tween aim and achievement will considerably 
diminished. 

Cornell University 


The Integration Human Knowledge: 
Study the Formal Foundations and the 
Social Implications Unified Science. 
Boston: Porter Sargent, 
1958. 478 pp. $8.00. 


For some decades Oliver Reiser has had 
mankind whole the center vision 
and the furtherance “planetary democracy” 
his longtime goal. His books, The Promise 
Scientific Humanism and New Earth and 
New Humanity, elaborated this vision and 
this goal. 

Reiser believes that “the failure our world 
the failure philosophy.” The analytical and 
positivistic temper much contemporary 
philosophy regarded him evasion 
the major function philosophy: seek 
wisdom and provide guidance” “putting 
into unified world-view the findings the 
natural sciences” (p. 5). has taken his 
sustained task the synthesis 
title one his books— 
the hope providing wisdom and guidance. 

The Integration Human Knowledge brings 
together grand scale Reiser’s major inter- 
ests and convictions. draws into its net such 
diverse topics semantics, symbolic logic, 
mathematics, epistemology, cybernetics, ge- 
stalt psychology, parapsychology, the mind- 
body problem, induction, quantum mechanics, 
emergent evolution, and the future man- 
kind. attempts integrate such material 
into cosmological synthesis the ground 
for Reiser’s version scientific humanism, 
which thinks may “the forerunner 
world religion” (p. 460). 

While Reiser’s language the crisp jargon 
the day, and references contemporary 
science (especially physics) are numerous, the 
general cosmology which results historically 
familiar one. Reiser notes that his pantheism 
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very close Giordano Bruno’s outlook, and 
Hinduism and the Jogos doctrine Hellen- 
istic and Christian thought. His “cyclic-creative 
cosmology” explicitly presented involving 
“Pythagorean-Platonic metaphysics arch- 
typal forms” (p. 373). 

Summarily stated, the cosmos regarded 
infinite and eternal continuum unmani- 
fest energy which under the guidance the 
Cosmic Imagination (or Cosmic Lens) takes 
manifest forms successive levels 
emergent evolution, the products which ulti- 
mately return the continuum unmanifest 
energy. The level predicted next emerge 
that world sensorium which will the 
instrument planetary man, and which 
individual minds will stand somewhat the 
same relation individual cells the brain 
stand the individual brain. Thus cosmic 
pantheism offered support for “pan- 
theistic humanism.” 

short review place assess Reiser’s 
argument that his cosmology supported 
contemporary science. is, however, 
interest the readers this Review note 
that Reiser makes almost use con- 
temporary social science his argument: 
“social physics” occurs the Index but not 
“anthropology” “sociology.” 
politics, and psychology are missing out,” 
are told, “because they deal with partial sys- 
tems rather than wholes” (p. 446). The point 
not that Reiser should have done otherwise 
than did (for many approaches should 
explored, and his welcome), but rather 
underline the fact that other forms scientific 
humanism are possible (and some extent 
exist) which support for global ideals 
sought the sciences which deal with man. 


CHARLES Morris 
University Florida 


The Rational and Social Foundations Music. 
Max Translated and edited 
Don JOHANNES RIEDEL, and 
GERTRUDE 
Southern University Press, 1958. lii, 
148 pp. $5.75. 

Wovon Lebt die Musik: Die Prinzipien der 
Musiksoziologie. ALPHONS SILBERMANN. 
Regensburg K.G.: Gustav Bosse Verlag, 
1958. 235 pp. price indicated, paper. 


Although music the great art the West, 
and the most modern art, has been given 
little attention British and American soci- 
ologists. Weber’s book offers one clue this 
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strange neglect. the editors point out, Weber 
did not develop any theory the relationship 
between art and society. His theo- 
retical category, brilliantly explored re- 
ligious expression, not developed terms 
art. His personal interest art was very 
great. His ability think concretely terms 
musical form obvious. His discussion 
the social function the Chinese literati 
The Religion China indicates his concern 
with the power art society. Yet even 
cursory reading Weber art indicates 
that did not think well about art. 

The basic question about art—its relation 
social order—is not answered Weber be- 
cause never asked it. That is, has 
functional theory art. This because 
cannot relate art power society. Social 
order Weber really political 
trative order. If, Weber argued, art has 
become independent magic and religion, and 
yet not science, what it? 

What exactly does Weber mean the 
rationalization music? The editors argue 
that Weber’s use the term “rational has 
nothing with the ends action, only 
with the choice means terms their 
rationality affective states the “deliberately 
calculated rationality” the female court- 
ship offered. The ends courtship are clear 
enough, but what are the ends music? And 
specifically, what are the rational ends? Weber 
argues that musical means become more like 
mathematics they become 
whereas music used magical incantation pro- 
duces ends which are magical formu- 
lae. But this must mean that ends, not means 
alone, are rational, for music used magic, 
liturgy, therapy, and the musical means 
developed are congruent these ends, what 
irrational about the choice means? 

Failure deal with such obvious contradic- 
tion, and the neglect ali art Weber, arises 
from his neglect art communication. 
this course, different from Simmel 
and Freud. Only Burckhardt, and our gen- 
eration, Kenneth Burke, keep close the 
social function art. They argue that since 
society exists and through communication, 
and that communication carried sym- 
bols given final form artists, must study 
art are study society. They argue too 
that the “disenchantment the 
rationalization through calculation, must 
matched study what new kinds “en- 
chantment” are replacing the old. 

help develop sociological theory, create 
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new “subject” sociology. Our social psy- 
chology really the study man’s relation 
contemporary environment. But know 
that man acts time for motivated 
the past and the future act. Sociologists 
have theory what they call “affective ex- 
perience” simply because they not accept 
the forms affective experience 
facts. Unfortunately, Weber’s most important 
excursion into the arts little help. But 
least clarifies why are failing soci- 
ology deal with art communication 
social order. 

Silbermann’s book significant because 
asks significant questions about the function 
music society, well dealing with music 
study musicians “profession” but unless 
define the specific function the profes- 
sion, end knowing more and more about 
our abstraction, and less and less 
about what the profession really does. 
talk about professional stratification while ne- 
glecting its effects the function the pro- 
fession, cannot sure say anything 
about the profession study that could not 
said about criminals, soldiers, baseball 
players. 

This well organized and clearly stated 
treatment how the relations between music 
and society can reduced series 
propositions which can related the data 
musical expression. Because pioneering 
work, Silbermann’s book must clear much 
ground and stake out firm site for sociology 
music. with all German sociological work, 
much stronger the structural than the 
functional side. But since the socio-psychologi- 
cal aspects music are little developed (in 
comparison those religious expression) 
should thankful for what 
Silbermann’s work should translated. 
would make excellent text (no slur in- 
tended!) and thus make the inclusion musi- 
cal sociology possible schools where our de- 
plorable ignorance language cripples much 
our teaching. 

DUNCAN 

Flossmoor, Illinois 


The Religion India: The Sociology Hindu- 
ism and Buddhism. Max WEBER. Trans- 
lated and Edited Hans and Don 
Glencoe, Free Press, 1958. 
vii, 392 pp. $6.50. 

With the appearance this volume, Weber’s 
entire Gesammelte zur Religionssozio- 
logie now available English. The Protestant 
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Ethic and the Spirit Capitalism, which in- 
cludes translation the General Introduction 
the Gesammelte has recently been 
reissued paperback; three the shorter 
essays from Volume appeared Gerth and 
Mills’ collection From Max Weber; and The 
Religion China and Ancient Judaism have 
appeared volumes uniform with the one under 
review. When this array monographs placed 
beside the collection comparative studies 
originally published under the general title 
Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, most which have 
also now appeared English (The Sociology 
Religion expected soon), becomes evident 
that Weber remains the present day the pre- 
eminent worker the field comparative and 
historical sociology. 

Reading the immense corpus Weber’s work 
like wandering through giant quarry. One 
confronted with great blocks hewn various 
stages roughness perfection, all evidently 
the firmness that grand design that Weber’s 
greatness judged, not the flaws and 
imperfections detail which have fascinated 
his critics. The study translated The Religion 
India plays crucial role that overall 
structure. 

The long years when The Protestant Ethic was 
the only work Weber available English- 
speaking readers have left curiously distorted 
notion Weber’s main thesis. This the idea 
that Protestantism and Protestantism alone 
the explanation “modern capitalism.” This 
notion distorted partly because fails see 
how profoundly Weber viewed Protestantism 
inextricably involved and growing out the 
main line Western cultural development from 
ancient Israel and Greece. that Western de- 
velopment not only religion the narrow 
sense which Weber singles out contributing 
the unique outcome modern society, but 
least three additional elements: Greek rational- 
ism exemplified science, philosophy, theol- 
ogy, and literature; the tradition Roman law; 
and the civic tradition beginning the ancient 
world and continuing down through the medieval 
cities (on these developments see Weber’s Intro- 
duction The Protestant Ethic, Law Econ- 
omy and Society, and The City). further 
cause distortion the failure appreciate 
the strategic significance which Weber discerned 
the variable religion generally. The Religion 
India excellent corrective these dis- 
tortions illustrates line cultural devel- 
opment marked contrast that the West 
—and one which religion provides very 
important key indeed. 

Weber’s comparative sociology drawn 


the broadest possible canvas. the one side 
there exists primitive traditionalistic society, 
socio-religious unity organized terms highly 
ritualized ascriptive relationships. the other 
there the peculiarly dynamic modern Western 
society, with its drive toward endless rationaliza- 
tion all spheres life, which takes recogniz- 
able shape following the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. But between are number societies 
which have broken, some extent, with primi- 
tive traditionalism, each taking somewhat dif- 
ferent course development. One these 
the society which the Protestant Reformation 
occurred, not any means accidentally, accord- 
ing Weber. India, like China, this middle 
group societies. 

Weber chose religion the strategic mode 
entry for his comparative studies general 
and for this study Indian society particular, 
because found that religion cultural 
values, personality motivation, and social struc- 
ture come together. While not making these 
distinctions explicit nevertheless practice 
never confuses them and thus renders analysis 
extreme subtlety and complexity. Weber finds 
the notion dharma, religiously prescribed ob- 
ligation, the core Hinduism, especially 
its deep inner connection with the idea 
karma, the endless chain causation working 
itself out successive rebirths. The orthodox 
view that whatever position one finds oneself 
in, this life, due the force karma 
previous existences, and one’s obligation 
fulfill the dharma one’s position that one 
will improve one’s chances the next incarna- 
tion. The intellectuals, revolting against this 
notion, always sought escape from the wheel 
rebirth through some sort individualistic 
salvation. Weber shows (p. 146, ff.) how these 
conceptions hindered cultural rationalization be- 
yond certain point. the one hand they 
contributed the development special tech- 
nologies appropriate the dharma each pro- 
fession “from construction technique logic 
the technology proof and disproof the 
technology eroticism” (p. 147), but the 
same time they hindered the development 
levels generalization above the technological 
because the fragmentation involved the 
notion occupationai dharma. the other 
hand the intellectuals were completely pre- 
occupied with the problem salvation that all 
philosophy was made subservient this end. 

With respect social structure, the 
dharma concept integrated with the idea 
caste, which the key the situation. spite 
the remarkable achievements, including eco- 
nomic achievements, certain castes, there 
always limit imposed the traditionalistic 
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definition the caste dharma itself. Further, 
the division society into innumerable water- 
tight compartments, while engendering very 
stable integration sorts, allows minimum 
flexibility and especially limits the generaliza- 
tion political power, making the society 
relatively easy prey foreign conquest. The 
major religious movements which reject this 
mode social organization either fall back into 
the form new caste, or, the case 
Buddhism, remain individualistic and so- 
cially negative group existing symbiotically 
relation traditional society and unable 
generate any really different mode social 
organization. 

terms personality, the dharma idea re- 
sults the fragmentation response directed 
the external demands ritual obligation 
the one hand, passive withdrawal into mys- 
ticism and asceticism the other. There 
basis for inner unification personality for 
action response the command trans- 
cendental God. The Indian alternatives tend 
action without unification unification 
without action. 

These remarks serve only suggest the 
subtlety and power the main line Weber’s 
analysis. addition there are innumerable 
riches his treatment particular movements 
and phases, such his handling the organic 
ethic the Bhagavadgita (p. 180, ff.), the 
significance King Asoka (p. 235, ff.), his 
penetrating comments Japan (p. 270, ff.). 

Critically there course much said 
but, without claiming expert this 
field, would suggest that more matters 
detail than the main line analysis that 
Weber vulnerable. There are the usual an- 
noyances disregard for chronology, state- 
ments made though general which only hold 
for certain periods, minor errors fact inter- 
pretation. view this kind thing, 
which admittedly does exist much Weber’s 
work, and which has often been allowed ob- 
scure the major contribution his work, that 
the translators and editors this volume must 
criticized. careful editor can catch and 
correct these minor errors through editor’s foot- 
notes. Gerth and Martindale not only fail 
this, they not even catch the proof errors 
the German text, which are numerous, and, worse 
yet, they introduce very many new errors into 
the English text. And top careless edi- 
torial job, the translation itself unreliable. 
There are serious mistakes the translation 
which either distort Weber’s meaning turn 
into its opposite, some these occurring 
really important passages. For example, Weber’s 
delicate discussion the difference between 
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“miracle” and “magical spell” (pp. 335-336) 
hopelessly garbled. Minor awkwardnesses 
translation are very numerous. For example seel- 
sorger generally translated “soul 
“soul benefactor.” Weber’s German expres- 
sion for “B.C.” translated “before our time 
calculations” (p. 301), and forth. All trans- 
literations names words from Sanskrit, 
Chinese, Japanese, Arabic are mis- 
trusted. Bibliographical references 
quently wrong. The student should not yet 
throw away his German edition. this book 
are only the Brill stage the translation 
Weber. Our James Strachey yet come. 

spite all handicaps the influence 
Weber American sociology clearly rising. 
More than one book has been written the 
inspiration footnote paragraph from 
that great corpus. Marianne Weber writing 
the preface for the last volume the Gesam- 
melte zur consist- 
ing the fragmentary study Ancient Judaism, 
but lacking the projected studies Talmudic 
Judaism, Islam, and Early Christianity, says 
the name her dead husband, “Was ich nicht 
mache, machen andere.” That our challenge 
and our inspiration. 

BELLAH 
Harvard University 


Magic and Religion: Their Psychological Na- 
ture, Origin and Function. 
VeTTER. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1958. 555 pp. $6.00. 


time when books, periodicals, and organ- 
izations devoted the scientific study reli- 
gion are appearing substantial numbers, one 
picks book with the title listed here with 
good deal anticipation. Unhappily, the 
reader doomed disappointment. The book 
poorly written, argumentative rather than 
analytic, and weakened number mis- 
conceptions. 

There will wide agreement with many 
the observations the author: that objective 
study religion very scarce, that public 
media communication treat traditional reli- 
gion tenderly, that application basic psycho- 
logical knowledge can help 
religious phenomena. this last point which 
the basic thesis the book. chapters en- 
titled “Some Popular Explanations Behavior 
and Religion,” “Sex and Religion,” and 
Religion,” and Religion,” “Learning and 
Religion,” “Belief and Faith,” “The Religious 
“Priesthood,” 
Movements 
Magico-Religious Manifestations,” and “Ethics 
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and Religion,” Vetter introduces various psycho- 
logical evidences show how religious experi- 
ence can explained naturalistically. The au- 
thor does not, however, review the psychological 
research carefully. uses 
method “prove” point, makes numerous 
assertions without any supporting evidence, and 
develops rather limited view contemporary 
psychological theory without any indication that 
other psychological points view are widely 
held. 

These difficulties seem stem from the fact 
that the author least interested writing 
tract objective study. His opponents, 
the “animists,” the “theologicans,” others who 
are naive—that is, take different view from 
the author—are gently reproached: “Come, 
come gentlemen have news for you.” The 
news often assertion with little 
supporting evidence: “This writer has evi- 
dence whatever the efficacy fees the 
therapeutic process. But highly confident 
that sizeable fee will stack the cards favor 
the treatment getting credit (p. 283). 
large percentage Westerners believe that 
the priests India Arabia have fantastic 
powers their command enabling them defy 
ordinary mundane laws” (p. 353). “So the 
clergy can claim but best small fraction 
the high where once they claimed, practi- 
cally without competition, the whole” (p. 57). 
There are many such propositions the book, 
many them deserving attention; but they are 
given simply alleged facts, without supporting 
evidence. 

Anthropologists and sociologists will find many 
surprising statements the book. For example: 
“But has long been apparent that most aspects 
anything that could possibly called religion 
must bottom psychological phenomena” 
(p. 3). This reductionism the more surprising 
because the author makes great deal use 
the concept culture. the perennially 
made error social theorists has been that 
underestimating the varieties social patterns 
that can develop and even survive for long pe- 
riods (p. 291). This interesting re- 
versal the more common objection that social 
theorists contend that “the mores can make 
anything right.” 

the last analysis, this seems not 
book about religion, but religious book, 
expression Vetter’s faith science: “Sci- 
entific method, source ideas worthy 
belief, hardly two hundred years old. And 
look the magnificent structure that has 
raised! religious faith less than ten times that 
age would have set down relative 
upstart, Johnny-come-lately” (p. 266). And 


the author has faith that his religion will prevail, 
for the efforts “the priesthood” must 
the long run rear guard actions” (pp. 384 
and 445). Perhaps most readers the Review 
have touch Comte them, but this study 
unlikely strengthen their convictions. One 
might welcome serious religious book written 
from the premises “materialism” term 
Vetter uses frequently), careful application 
contemporary psychology religious phe- 
nomena. The mixture one finds Magic and 
Religion, however, produces badly blurred 
picture. 

Lack space permits only mention that 
there are many interesting pieces information 
the book, some awkward figures speech 
that little editorial work might have 
upon (“Under communist needling, the tide has 
and vigorous somewhat unsupported 
discussions such widely variant topics 
population pressure, eugenics, semantics, and 
political movements. 

YINGER 

Oberlin College 


Religious Behaviour. Lon- 
don: Routledge Kegan 1958. 
xii, 196 pp. 25s. 


This once both highly useful and 
peculiarly disappointing book. brings together 
the empirical evidence religious practices and 
beliefs England and America which has ac- 
cumulated the behavioral sciences over the 
last years. The evidence organized 
around the principal independent variables—for 
example, environment, age, sex, personality, so- 
cial class—which have been postulated re- 
lated such dependent variables church 
membership, frequency attendance, attitudes 
toward religion, and religious beliefs. There 
final chapter reviewing existing “theories re- 
ligious behavior and belief.” 

The utility the book lies the fact that 
does bring together between the covers 
single book great variety material the 
social psychology religion, much from 
relatively obscure sources. The author has been 
most conscientious covering the literature 
and consequence has produced reference 
book which almost everyone interested the 
study religion will want have hand. 

The book nevertheless disappointing, partly 
because the way that the author has treated 
the material but more, perhaps, because most 
the material itself proves unrewarding. 
One experiences sense defeat that after 
many years effort the social sciences should 
have learned little significance about the 
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religion contemporary man. large measure, 
the fault conceptual one—the failure de- 
velop dependent variables which would ade- 
quately order the religious experiences, beliefs, 
and practices individuals. Such indicators 
church membership, frequency attendance, 
the recitation prayers, and belief God 
hardly seem sufficient basis which make 
the necessary distinctions. Too, the lack 
imagination shown the choice independent 
variables discouraging. 

might have been hoped that, his useful 
effort synthesize the material, the author 
would also have provided the kind construc- 
tive critique which would point the way for 
future research this area. Regretfully has 
not done this. Judging the book what does 
try do, namely produce synthesis, its 
greatest weakness perhaps uncritical ac- 
ceptance results studies varying widely 
the quality their design and methodology. 
Only where relevant point which the 
author wishes make 28) the 
methodology any study questioned. Ques- 
tions reliability and validity, the gen- 
erality the findings, are given passing refer- 
ence the introductory chapters but are not 
followed through the presentation the 
material itself. 

The organization the book—with each 
chapter being given over the discussion 
one several independent variables—serves 
encourage description but discourage analy- 
sis. Thus, the mutual effect several independ- 
ent variables dependent one rarely con- 
sidered. However, this may much 
consequence inadequacies the materials 
result the way the book organized. 

These criticisms notwithstanding, the book 
welcome addition the literature. informs 
where stand and, read thought- 
fully and critically, may help stimulate 
fresh attack this important area human 
behavior. 

University California, Berkeley 


Religion America: Original Essays Religion 
Free Society. Edited JoHN 
New York: Meridan Books, Inc., 1958. 288 
pp. $1.45, paper. 


This paper-bound volume consists eleven 
essays based papers delivered seminar 
Religion Free Society sponsored The 
Fund for the Republic May, 1958. Contribu- 
tors include John Courtney Murray, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Leo Pfeffer, Wilbur Katz, Will 
Herberg, James Hastings Nichols, Welter 
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Ong, Stringfellow Barr, Gustave Weigel, Abra- 
ham Joshua Heschel, and Paul Tillich. 

Although given relatively general title, the 
book concerned with specific subject: the 
major problems created the existence 
varying religious viewpoints and religio-govern- 
mental interaction the United States. Dealing 
with such subject, the book should 
interest all but the most specialized sociolo- 
gists. But, unfortunately—from your reviewer’s 
point view—the book will appeal only few 
the ranks sociology. There are least two 
reasons for this (aside from the ponderous writ- 
ing style employed most the essayists). 

First, the essays are quite frankly the value 
judgments intelligent and well-read social and 
religious observers who are concerned with 
ting the record straight” their own point 
view and their view others. This means 
that the essays are not “covered o’er with 
scab symbols;” one contributor relates that 
deliberately resisted the temptation mar- 
shal statistical data “prove” one his points. 
Thus, the essays violate the modern sociological 
canon that writers should use empirical data 
even their efforts amount little more than 
what has been termed the statistical elaboration 
the obvious. 

Second, the essays implicitly challenge the so- 
called objectivity with which most contemporary 
social scientists—including, the past, your 
reviewer—treat religion. This “objectivity” 
all too often thinly disguised antipathy or- 
ganized religion and non-materialist philos- 
ophies. Your reviewer not here pleading for 
“belief,” but simply expressing the opinion that 
general sociology and the specialty known the 
sociology religion are desperately need 
practitioners who are genuinely objective about 
religion and not unconsciously consciously 
advocates the modern cult which best de- 
scribed “dogmatic secularism.” 

The inadequacies the dogmatic secularist 
approach religion—and, repeat, most mod- 
ern sociologists, sociologists, are dogmatic 
secularists—is revealed number ways 
the essays the volume being reviewed. The 
contributions Murray, Niebuhr, Herberg, and 
Ong, for example, point the unique and basi- 
cally important contributions made American 
culture its diverse religious organizations; 
they also show that the really important leaders 
American Catholicism and other large 
groups are more often than not democrats 
the core and not all the narrowly-educated 
victims outmoded philosophy. Such points 
can hardly appreciated the dogmatic 
secularist who says and feels that “objec- 
tive” because “not religious.” Thus, the 
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volume will probably not read understood 
those sociologists who could profit most 
it. 


Forp 
Wayne State University 


Popular Religion: Inspirational Books Amer- 
ica. ScHNEIDER and SANForD 
Chicago: University Chicago 
Press, 1958. ix, 174 pp. $4.50. 


This book demonstration what happens 
when apparatus overpowers idea. The idea 
sound enough: describe one side middle- 
class religion America through close exami- 
nation forty-six best-selling inspirational 
books published between 1875 and 1955. The 
apparatus, consisting elaborate content analy- 
ses and overdeveloped sociological commen- 
tary, only succeeds obscuring this interesting 
material. 

The results the survey, largely presented 
Chapter II, are for the most part what one 
might expect. The best-sellers share prag- 
matism, optimism, activism, and individualism 
which have often been said characterize 
American intellectual life generally. these 
books, religion seen means the goods 
this world: success, happiness, prestige, world 
betterment, riches (stressed earlier books), 
emotional security (stressed later books), 
and on. Man good, God available, sub- 
jective experience praised over ritual and 
dogma (though less recent years), and 
positive thinking the technique for the only 
salvation that concerns us—that which occurs 
this world. 

Having traced out these and similar themes 
some detail, and illustrated them with some 
excruciating quotations from their authors, 
Schneider and Dornbusch push on, Chapters 
III, IV, and their interpretive commen- 
tary. This portion the book seeks provide 
sociological context for the themes uncovered 
the reading the best-sellers, but pursues 
this worthy aim amidst much tiresome and 
irrelevant pretentiousness that one wishes the 
book had remained journal article. 

The authors contend, the whole unsuccess- 
fully, with assorted problems the sociology 
and philosophy religion. The former are 
treated with curious combination reverence 
and naivete which suggests unfamiliarity 
with the issues. (The problem magic, for 
instance, treated most obliquely.) The latter 
(for example, the “noble lie” problem) are, 
sure, peripheral sociological study; de- 
spite the authors’ frequent admonitions the 
neutrality science, however, they permit 
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themselves drawn into covert arguments 
with their material. Impelled, for some reason, 
take the cudgels against Norman Vincent 
Peale and his ilk, they indulge themselves 
scoring little points with patronizing smugness 
that ill becomes either the scientist the social 
critic. The inspirational literature may non- 
sense but least pathetic nonsense: the 
world widows’ rooms which inhabits requires 
more understanding than receives here. 

Despite the pages devoted sociological com- 
mentary, the most important failure this 
study its inability place its problems the 
contexts the American and the Protestant 
traditions. Some references are made the 
presence the inspirational literature New 
Thought (prominent) and the Social Gospel 
(negligible), but the wider intellectual and so- 
cial contexts receive little treatment. William 
James frequently referred but since 
Schneider and Dornbusch look upon him 
“exemplar” inspirationalism, one’s confidence 
remains unaroused and the void remains un- 
filled. Similarly, their conception Protestant 
sectarianism “thinning” churchly Catholi- 
cism—a bias which reflects Sociologism rather 
than Romanism—does little inspire respect. 

Finally, comment order the content 
analyses. The code consisted 193 categories 
(not counting division groupings which could 
also serve categories). Abandoning para- 
graph-by-paragraph scoring after coding thirty- 
one books, the authors turned rating whole 
books terms the code. The authors declare 
themselves pleased with the reliability various 
coders and procedures. cannot share this op- 
timism, but any event our disagreement 
irrelevant since the enormously cumbersome 
data-collecting apparatus remains largely unused 
—the authors gracefully claim this necessity 
virtue—and only general tendencies are noted 
the text. 

Popular Religion raises disturbing visions 
some inherent affinity between sociological elab- 
orateness and shameless pedantry. 

OLMSTED 

Smith College 


Modern Revivalism: Charles Grandison Finney 
LIN, New York: Ronald Press Co., 1959. 
vii, 551 pp. $6.50. 


Revivalism has been subject diverse inter- 
pretations. Believers frequently see revivalism 
the revitalization unhealthy religion. 
“Non-believers” believe revivalism symp- 
tomatic sick social order. McLoughlin, how- 
ever, sees revivalism part the periodic 


process re-examining and redefining the social 
and intellectual values society. The religious 
aspects these re-examinations have been called 
“great awakenings.” this context revival- 
ism studied. Implicitly, McLoughlin sees these 
re-examinations being functionally important 
maintaining equilibrium between stability 
and change society. 

The first the great awakenings, from 1725 
1750, was exemplified George Whitfield. 
was reaction against the liturgical and ecclesi- 
astical legalism the transplanted European 
Churches and resulted sectarianism and piet- 
ism. The second these awakenings, from 1795 
1835, the point departure the book. 
This phase dominated Charles Finney who 
succeeded completing the destruction Cal- 
vinistic pessimism and replacing with more 
Arminianized optimistic theology. This process 
had its parallels the rise Jeffersonian and 
Jacksonian democracy. Finney also provided 
rationale for harnessing the forces frontier 
revivalism into the church system America’s 
growing cities. Believing that men did not have 
remain passive about their souls, salvation 
could achieved the same way that men 
could achieve political liberty. The Protestant 
clergy turned from being shepherds their 
flocks being ranchers concerned with round- 
ing lost souls. 

The third awakening, 1875-1915, was typified 
Dwight Moody and Billy Sunday and was 
oriented toward the country bred and the in- 
tellectually unsophisticated caught the shift 
from agrarian industrial society. This 
was time when Protestantism was liberalizing 
and adjusting these changes but the revivalism 
this period was reaction against this read- 
justment. 

The fourth awakening, currently under way, 
typified Graham. Both his neo-fundamen- 
talism and the emergence neo-orthodoxy have 
provided different reactions against the optimism 
Protestantism shaken crises. 

McLoughlin describes these last three awak- 
enings with accuracy and meaning. The reader 
sees the threads continuity from Finney 
Graham their techniques, their protracted 
meetings, and their pattern attack. There 
doubt that these awakenings can only 
placed the context more general social 
and intellectual re-examination. McLoughlin, for 
the most part, content with description 
the religious changes and rarely attempts re- 
late them specifically the more general social 
and cultural changes. Neither does explain 
why the first two awakenings were almost revolu- 
tionary while the last two were almost reac- 
tionary. This particuiarly puzzling since re- 
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vivals have seemingly been encouraged 
similar segment the social structure, the al- 
ready-churched lower middle class. 

McLoughlin sees revivalism integrative 
force American society since sectarian bicker- 
ing has been minimized for the greater task 
saving souls. doing this, however, revivalism 
has secularized Protestantism—by reducing the- 
ology efficiency, reducing salvation pi- 
etism, reducing human problems personal 
problems, seeing religion panacea all 
problems, and reducing Christianity 
Americanism. 

The reader constantly aware the ironies 
implicit revivalism. Revivalism emphasizes 
the importance what one believes and then 
ignores theology and fosters anti-intellectualism. 
Objections revivalistic techniques are coun- 
tered advice “not argue with success.” 
Revivalists justify their new techniques keep- 
ing the church date while they explain the 
need for their services result the churches’ 
departure from old tried techniques. Revivalists 
insist that spiritual regeneration individual 
matter and then try regenerate collectively. 
While emphasizing personal reform, revivalism’s 
moralistic formula. This was recently exemplified 
Billy Graham’s preference for dignified hand- 
holding the parks Moscow compared 
with the more expressive love-making Lon- 
don’s Hyde Park. this very observation, the 
irony that individual morality index 
institutional morality observed but not seen, 
least not Graham. 

This book excellent social history, was 
the author’s earlier book, Billy Sunday Was His 
Real Name. For the sociologist, perhaps un- 
fortunate that his theory revivalism not 
more fully developed and the similarities these 
four periods are not made more explicit. But 
perhaps these are tasks for the sociologist. 
finishing the book, one left with the sad re- 
flection that, with the increasing organizational 
efficiency American society, the virtues 
religion can seldom well organized its 
vices. 

The Ohio State University 


Great Basin Kingdom. Economic 
the Latter-Day Saints, 1830-1900. 
ARD ARRINGTON. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. xviii, 543 pp. $9.00. 


Interest the Mormons seems hardy 
perennial. The volume under review signifi- 
cant and definitive contribution that interest. 
The volume divided into four parts. 
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Part “Design the Kingdom 
deals with the initial economic programs until 
the forced departure the Saints from Nauvoo, 
Illinois. During this period “seven basic prin- 
the author calls them—emerged: (1) 
the organized departure the faithful members 
from the wicked world, (2) planned commu- 
nity design with the farm land located beyond 
the periphery the village, (3) the “Steward- 
ship” system under which “the property rights 
and holdings the Mormon villagers were 
allocated and regulated the 
(p. 25), (4) the redemption the earth, that is, 
the development natural resources which was 
function” (p. 25), “frugality and economic 
independence” (p. 26), (6) the widespread use 
program unify and consolidate the Saints 
through various collectivistic schemes, 
every realm economic activity” (p. 27), and 
(7) equality distribution, that is, “land and 
other properties were allotted” the 
words the founder-prophet, Joseph Smith, 
according their families, according 
their circumstances, and their wants and 
(p. 28). 

Thus was that very early the history 
this movement, spiritual evangelism was 
closely linked “economic activity under church 
direction” (p. 33). There was wedding 
theocracy with controlled economy not un- 
known the history some the early 
American colonies. 

Part II, “Building the Kingdom (1847- 
1868),” discusses the solutions which were 
sought for variety problems: cultivation 
arid land under irrigation, the church control 
immigration through the “Perpetual Emi- 
grating Fund,” and the settlement and further 
extension economic and community planning 
—all aimed isolation and self-sufficiency. Yet, 
the author points out, the California gold 
rush and particularly the development mining 
—largely under non-Mormon (Gentile) aegis— 
limited the attainment these aims both 
scope and time. 

Such limitations are further elaborated 
Part III, “The Kingdom Threatened (1869- 
1884).” The completion the transcontinental 
railroad and the Mormons’ own railroad build- 
ing destroyed the former community isolation. 
But the threat non-Mormon competition 
along economic lines was met the establish- 
ment cooperative merchandising 
the establishment “The United Order 
The latter called for planned cooperative 
communities, some which private enter- 
prise was tolerated alongside community-wide 
cooperative programs farming, trading, and 
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manufacturing, while others, “Settlers con- 
tributed all their property the community 
United Order, had private property, shared 
more less equally the common product, 
and lived' and ate well-regulated family” 
(p. 

The United Order was the most extreme effort 
the Mormons attain economic and social 
self-sufficiency but the end the pressures from 
the outside proved too great. But the efforts 
cooperation did promote thrift, permit the ac- 
cumulation capital with which purchase 
machinery and equipment, and aided the 
development natural resources. 

The closes with Part IV, “Kingdom 
Retreat (1885-1900).” The long campaign 
non-Mormons both Utah and outside liqui- 
date polygamy was finally accomplished. Polyg- 
amy was actually but convenient “evil” 
secure non-Mormon aid from outside the 
fight against the economic and social autarchy 
the church. The disfranchisement the 
church federal court order and the forced 
surrender its financial assets court-ap- 
pointed receiver proved serious blow their 
economic and social control over the Great 
Basin. 

The former program for community isolation 
and economic self-sufficiency was abandoned and 
while the Mormon church continues own 
banks, stores, and industries, operates within 
the framework the contemporary profit sys- 
tem. The vestige former cooperative pro- 
grams the so-called “Welfare Plan” means 
very little the total economic life the 
Saints. 

For the sociologist this book interest 
cultural case-study the effects planned 
economic self-sufficiency social organization 
and community life. 

For the social psychologist has data—at 
least the implicit level—on problems indi- 
vidual adjustment cooperative programs 
world which stresses individualistic enterprise 
and interpersonai competition. The basic prob- 
lem was that society with essentially 
authoritarian, mercantilist economy conflict 
with larger American society based political 
democracy and profit-seeking economic system. 

The volume important addition Mor- 
moniana. While O’Dea’s The Mormons (1957) 
excellent though brief history the Saints, 
derived largely from secondary and easily 
available sources. contrast, Arrington’s well- 
written book represents years tedious plowing 
and searching among extensive and sometimes 
obscure original sources. are all his debt. 

KIMBALL YOUNG 
Northwestern University 
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Water Witching Evon Voct and 
Ray Hyman. Chicago: University Chicago 
Press, 1959. xi, 248 pp. $4.95. 


Vogt and Hyman have subjected the ob- 
jective scrutiny scientific analysis behavior 
pattern that widespread, deeply imbedded 
folklore, and ardently championed. doing 
they have managed interesting, informa- 
tive, and even significant—and they have kept 
their sense humor. 

The basic questions around which the book 
organized are: “What water witching?” “Does 
work?” “What makes the rod move?” “Who 
the water witch?” “Under what conditions 
practiced?” and “Why does water witching 
continue practiced the United States?” 

For those who have never met heard about 
water witches, water witching means lo- 
cating ground water with forked twig cut 
from peach willow tree (or, for that matter, 
with crowbar, coathanger, horsewhip, shovel, 
pitchfork, pendulum). The witch paces slowly 
over the land holding his “instrument” his 
hands one several positions. When supply 
ground water detected the forked twig, 
whatever, dips violently toward the ground— 
apparently without volition the part the 
witch. first-rate witch can not only locate 
water, but can tell you how deep you will have 
drill get it! Most witches take little 
fee, and there evidence that many are 
purposeful charlatans. The practice originated 
Europe about 400 years ago, and diffused 
rapidly other parts the world, including 
colonial America. 

answer their basic questions Vogt and 
Hyman turn wide variety sources: his- 
torical documents the origin and diffusion 
the practice, interviews with and observation 
water witches various states, correspondence 
with water witches many parts the world, 
newspaper clippings and magazine articles, data 
field experiments, detailed case 
and materials related phenomena such the 
tapping table, talking horse, ouija boards, and 
magic pendulums. They also sent 500 question- 
naires stratified sample county agricul- 
tural extension agents. 

will not come shock most readers 
that there substantial evidence from any- 
thing resembling controlled experimentation 
support the notion that water witches locate 
ground water with anything more than chance 
frequency. What interesting that the prac- 
much case material. Apparently even careful 
observers exhibit extremely high degree 
selective perception. And the convictions both 
observers and diviners are strong that nega- 


tive evidence quickly rationalized out 
existence. 

Vogt and Hyman relate the frequency the 
practice urbanization, level education, and 
difficulty finding ground water the ten 
major ground-water regions the United 
States. They are consequently able place the 
practice the same category Eskimo sha- 
mans, the American Indian Ghost Dance, and 
the rain-making activities Hopi kachinas: 
magical ritual that functions allay anxiety 
making the threatening unknown more pre- 
dictable. 

The author this review has used the book 
introductory anthropology case study 
culture pattern illustrate the functions 
magical ritual (along with materials Arunta 
increase ceremonies), demonstration the 
nature self-sustaining hypotheses (as all cul- 
tural belief systems are), and demonstrate 
the fallacy dependence upon anecdotal case 
materials scientific data. Students this 
course find Water Witching particularly 
telling because pattern from our own 
cultural fund. More sophisticated readers may 
find the book relevant their interests for the 
same, and other, reasons. 

SPINDLER 

Stanford University 


California Cult: The Story “Mankind 
Press, 1958. xi, 163 pp. $3.95. 


One the classical procedures sociological 
research the post facto analysis social 
movement. Dohrman’s case study “an 
economic-religious-utopian” cult that grew up, 
flourished, and declined California between 
1934 and 1951 lies squarely this tradition, not 
only subject-matter, but also method and 
point view. 

Dohrman assembled and assimilated what 
could find the way published material: the 
cult’s “bible” textbook, newsletters and bul- 
letins, occasional directives from its head 
followers, records few meetings, and the 
transcripts testimony hearings and 
when the cult became involved legal difficul- 
ties (the investigation its alleged 
can and bankruptcy proceedings). 
addition, the author interviewed the cult 
leader and members ex-members length. 
makes claim about the representativeness 
his sample members and unquestion- 
ably not systematically drawn. 

The conceptual equipment the study also 
classical. three page appendix titled 
Theory,” the author refers passing 
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verstehen sociology, which probably best de- 
scribes his approach. also mentions some 
Weber’s ideas and anomie. But Dohrman’s ap- 
proach the study does not incorporate any- 
thing that can accurately called theory. This 
lack the greatest weakness the study 
many other efforts the same tradition. 

The absence theory not only precludes any 
kind hypothesis-testing, but results 
diffuseness purpose, lack pointedness 
the questions asked (and the answers given) 
about the movement, and general impression 
that only the surface the problem has been 
explored. the end, one may feel that has 
has more fundamental grasp the dy- 
namics events and people involved than 
did the start. 

The author gives some attention questions 
ticipation the movement, but the conclusions 
reaches are disappointing: the “typical” cult 
miember has been rebel against religious 
orthodoxy; has “done lot thinking about” 
religion; intellectually eclectic and partici- 
pates many cults simultaneously sequen- 
tially; middle lower-middle class, and 
relatively poorly educated; inquisitive and 
frustrated and often lonely and 
economically insecure. Some these conclu- 
sions are open question simply because the 
unrepresentative sample which they are 
based; others are doubtful generality because 
they are based members only one cult, 
therefore not justifying the author’s use such 
expressions “the cult follower” and “the 
cultic mentality.” But, even disregarding their 
validity and reliability, these are 
not penetrating; they suggest rather than solve 
questions why and how participation cults 
comes about. 

Dohrman poses question that the general 
public often asks about cult 
abnormal, aren’t answers the 
negative. this, the author seems mean that 
the standard psychiatric categories not fit the 
observed behavior cult members. From Dohr- 
man’s observations one can agree, but surely 
members are deviant their attitudes and 
beliefs. One could argue that while they show 
ordinary intelligence, cult members often dis- 
play extraordinary credulity. This phenomenon 
worth exploring and not enough dis- 
miss saying simply that they are not 
psychotic. 

Aside from these general reservations, Dohr- 
man has done workmanlike job. The cult 
chose has intrinsic interest, manageable, far 
from small, size, and somewhat more adequate 
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documentation than many others. The author’s 
writing perceptive and his case histories 
two participants are insightful and suggestive. 
RIECKEN 
University Minnesota 


The Psychology Sexual Emotion. VERNON 
Grant. New York: Longmans, Green 
Co., 1957. viii, 270 pp. $4.75. 


This book seems labor love and its 
topic love. Unfortunately this not 
cient basis for making contribution the 
topic. Grant head the Department Psy- 
chology Hawthornden Hospital Macedonia, 
Ohio, but has utilized for this book little 
none his own clinical experience. Instead, the 
work seems have grown from lifetime 
reading the matter attraction between 
human beings, from which the author has culled 
immense number quotations and comments 
relative many aspects sexual and emotional 
attraction, largely between male and female. 

has organized these materials very well. 
His earlier chapters are devoted classifica- 
tion sexual attraction love, and attempts, 
quite properly, separate various elements 
it, such imagination, esthetics, sexual desire, 
frustration, and forth. then takes rather 
wide perspective and presents many views 
love, many well-known authors, such 
Havelock Ellis, Freud, Spencer, and Binet. 
deals amorous behavior among the primi- 
tives, well amorous sexuality ancient 
Greece. 

The last sections the book are devoted 
specifically the problem choice, which 
focuses upon both psychological and socio- 
ing throughout the book any 
known ideas. the beok compilation 
divergent and often interesting opinions all 
these topics, with reconciliation opposing 
points view. useful have these com- 
ments brought together, and some will able 
use the author’s references productively. 
has dug many items which one might easily 
overlook one were attempting more sys- 
tematic creative presentation. 

Columbia University 


Sex Without Guilt. New 
York: Lyle Stuart, 1958. 200 pp. $4.95. 


Ellis psychotherapist with background 
clinical psychology, who has written abund- 
antly various aspects sexual behavior 
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modern society. This book brings together 
series articles which wrote few years 
ago for the They are essentially 
short sermons. Each sermon takes various 
types sexual behavior and urges stop 
feeling guilty (under certain conditions) about 
indulging them. These practices include pet- 
ting, pre-marital sexual relations, adultery, sex 
without love, homosexuality, and few others. 

Although Ellis insists that his completely 
factual approach, and urges freedom 
choice upon us, fact his arguments are about 
value-laden the attitudes and values which 
vigorously and eloquently opposes. Con- 
sequently, the discussion rarely rises above the 
level parlor discussion among close friends. 
The complexities the topic are omitted 
ignored. There is, for example, almost rec- 
ognition the essentially social and cultural 
origins the attitudes which opposes, and 
thus recognition the great problems which 
the execution his suggestions would create. 
tells effect not feel guilty, but this, 
too, overly simple, since our guilt not 
based facts, but upon our prior rearing. 
Moreover, even our guilt were based facts, 
Ellis has facts—and probably one else 
has either—which could demonstrate that either 
would more efficient for society more 
healthful for the individual. 

Possibly for those whose attitudes are un- 
thinkingly opposed all these practices, the 
sermons will usefully shocking. 

WILLIAM 

Columbia University 


They Walk Shadow: Study Sexual Vari- 
ations with Emphasis the Ambisexual and 
Homosexual Components and Our Contem- 
porary Sex Laws. New 
York: Comet Press Books, 1959. 573 pp. 
$5.95. 


The author this book calls himself “self- 
confessed and self-accepting ambisexual.” Yet 
this reviewer learned that the name pseudo- 
nym, “self-confessed” apparently referring 
self-insight rather than public disclosure. 
book about homosexuality, authored 
American homosexual freely revealing his iden- 
tity, yet written. 

The book assembles vast quantity ma- 
terial male sexual variations, much 
being quite familiar scholars and clinicians. 
“Mercer” layman but does not hesitate 
criticize many the psychologists and psychi- 
atrists who have specialized the sexual field. 
fully realizes that both the nature and the 
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incidence homosexual patterns display the 
widest possible variations. has probably de- 
voted many years observation and study 
subject that has seared his soul. Indeed, spirit 
passionate dedication permeates the entire 
book. “Basically, ambisexuals and homo- 
sexuals not want ‘strange.’ want 
accepted, not with sentimental sympathy, for 
‘disability’ ‘disease’ which must dis- 
claim, but with some measure knowledge and 
understanding. want free archaic 
legal prohibitions which incorrectly mark 
the eyes the world criminals.” 

The intolerance mores and laws toward 
homosexuals especially glaring society 
where respect for individual rights and differ- 
ences has been stated ideal. Yet one can 
disagree with some the arguments brought 
bear upon this thesis. For instance, the author 
refuses consider the ambisexual abnormal 
when, from the statistical evidence presented 
pages 636 659 the first volume the 
Kinsey research, certainly seems so. 
“Abnormality” means nothing more than devia- 
tion from given norm and can used sci- 
entists descriptive term without connota- 
tions disparagement. 

This book would undoubtedly more effec- 
tive accomplishing its avowed purpose 
enlightening the general public, judges, law- 
enforcement officials, and legislators had 
been edited down one-half its present size. 
Yet some the chapters, notably the one en- 
titled Legal and Social Blueprint for the 
Future,” are written with telling pungency and 
contain much food for thought. 
glossary, slang vocabulary, and bibliography 
are appended. 

BowMAN 

Temple University 


The Criminal Mind: Study Communication 
Between Criminal Law and Psychiatry. 
New York: Farrar, Strauss 
Cudahy, 1958. xi, 299 pp. $5.00. 


Dr. Roche has written challenging study, 
but since his book deals with the criminal mind 
such only inferentially, the prominent place 
which occupies the title somewhat 
handicap the author’s communication with the 
reader. 

Dr. Roche’s belief that the criminal law 
has very different concept crime and the 
criminal than does psychiatry and that this dif- 
ference conceptualization inevitably leads 
the use different symbols and therefore makes 
communication between the two disciplines 
cult, not impossible. 
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The author traces the descent the present le- 
gal concepts intent, premeditation, and malice 
from their older derivatives the concepts 
personal demons that inhabited the individual. 
With such orientation, crime seen some- 
thing actuated isolation within the individual. 
Another concept that sees basic criminal 
law the notion free will, which implies the 
responsibility the psychopath. Dr. Roche sees 
criminal law arising from the public’s uncon- 
scious fear contact with the criminal the 
instrumentality the forbidden wish. The crimi- 
nal trial then becomes religious ceremony 
which the hidden wish publicly disavowed. 
such ceremony, the role the psychiatrist 
act moral inquisitor, role which was 
formerly played the theologian. Being essen- 
tially religious ceremony, the criminal trial 
rigid ritual which the moral parables our 
child-rearing practices are reiterated with the 
judge taking over the parental role powerful, 
punitive agent. 

psychiatrist, the other hand, Dr. 
Roche aware the intimate relationship be- 
tween neurosis and crime. The mental hospitals 
believes filled with people whose latent 
crimes are lived out symbol and allegory. 
states baldly that “there not single in- 
mate the penitentiary who does not suffer with 
disturbance communication with his sur- 
rounding reality, which say, that the dis- 
tinction between mental hospital and the peni- 
tentiary largely matter terminology.” 
This leads him the consideration that the 
law were come the view that all felons 
were mental cases, there could then re- 
formation penology which the criminal 
would forced into self-awareness. The law 
present allies itself with the criminal his re- 
sistance facing the idea that crime form 
mental illness. 

With two such opposing concepts crime, 
what are the possibilities improving the com- 
munication between the two disciplines? The 
author takes some hope from the fact that both 
law and psychiatry have common goal that 
both are devoted dealing with their fellow 
men. suggests that the psychiatrist can best 
fulfill his scientific function out public view 
during the pre- and post-trial periods. feels 
that the maximum utility the scientific data 
can exploited the following administrative 
contexts: “1) advisory the question trial- 
ability the accused, informative and ad- 
visory leading appropriate disposition the 
convicted, provision techniques for chang- 
ing convicted persons jin the direction self- 
awareness and reform, and advisory ques- 
tions release convicted persons.” 


The book, then, attempt apply sci- 
entific principles the treatment crime and 
the criminal. all the more remarkable, 
therefore, that Dr. Roche has limited himself 
almost exclusively. the psychiatric approach 
the problem and that the words psychology 
and sociology not even appear his index. 
Perhaps one the reasons that the psychiatrist 
assigned purely religious role the con- 
duct the trial that too often the psychiatrist 
acts member remote priesthood with 
insufficient experience communication with 
his fellow scientists. The problem crime and 
the criminal too broad its etiology and 
symptomatology the exclusive domain 
any one discipline. 

GREENWALD 

New York City 


Work and Society. Epwarp Gross. New 
York: Thomas Crowell Co., 1958. vi, 652 
pp. $6.75. 

This solid and authoritative book which 
will much stimulate the development oc- 
cupational sociology distinctive specialty, 
and especially subject instruction. 

divided into four major sections, the first 
which sets out the careful definition the 
field and analyzes the interrelation work and 
life-patterns two exotic societies—Dobu and 
rural Ireland. The next section describes the 
major types occupation the United States 
white collar, and blue collar, 
with emphasis institutional systems and the 
patterning mobility. The chapter 
Career” the best summary the state 
knowledge concerning occupational inheritance 
which has appeared print. The third section 
treats work organizations, using the farm, the 
restaurant, and the factory examples. final 
section, appearing almost afterthought, 
gives brief treatment labor unions and ethnic 
relations industry. 

Both the merits and the demerits this book 
are those the field which summarizes. Per- 
haps the chief merit interpretive coherence. 
The underlying agreement among occupational 
sociologists theoretical questions really 
quite remarkable. Such issues have arisen— 
managerial bias the mechanisms labor 
force redistribution—stand the fringes, not 
the center. Another merit the impressive 
accumulation descriptive knowledge. 

Gross shows, much more known about 
the basic facts occupational life the United 
States than generally realized. The available 
empirical data compare favorably with those 
urban family institutions, for example, al- 
though the latter have had much more socio- 
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logical attention. Finally, Gross carries the 
happy tradition borrowing useful data from 
economics, psychology, and anthropology with- 
out trace parochial feeling. 

The principal demerits the field itself are 
also reflected the book. The gravest lack 
structure. The world work vast and 
ramified. The development both theoretical 
and empirical knowledge has been very uneven. 
sheer chance, great deal more known 
about restaurants than department stores. There 
have been excellent studies vertical mobility 
the professions, and almost none promotion 
bureaucracies. This problem haunts Gross, 
like other writers the field, every turn. The 
farm, the factory, and the restaurant, considered 
work-organizations, not match the profes- 
sions, the blue-collar, and the white-collar oc- 
cupations, treated systems. 
Moreover, what known about the farm 
superficial and dubious compared what 
known about the factory. But must take our 
fields find them. accurate survey can 
not criticized for irregularities the terrain. 

THEODORE CAPLOW 

University Minnesota 


The American Labor Force: Its Growth and 
Changing Composition. GERTRUDE BAN- 


For the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil cooperation with the Department 
Commerce, Bureau the Census. New 
York: John Wiley Sons, Inc.; London: 
Chapman Hall, Ltd., 1958. xiv, 256 pp. 
$7.50. 


One the Census monographs, this volume 
carries out admirably the intent the Social 
Science Research Council sponsoring the 
series. The author defines her purpose, part, 
bringing date the pioneer efforts 
John Durand the Council’s publication, 
The Labor Force the United States; 1890- 
1960, published 1948. One the obvious 
differences between the two volumes from 
the growing wealth current statistical informa- 
tion this field. The characteristic feature and 
great virtue the new volume the detailed 
and critical use this great mass new data. 
one has greater familiarity with these statis- 
tical materials than the author. 

Miss Bancroft does much more, however, 
than simply present convenient form de- 
scriptive summary labor force developments. 
She primarily concerned with isolating the 
factors underlying the changes which are taking 
place labor force behavior terms pro- 
pensity work. These cannot explained 
the mechanical effects demographic changes 
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alone. the approach made familiar Dur- 
and, Goldfield, Jaffe, and Wolfbein, can 
shown that shifts age structure, marital status, 
and farm-nonfarm residence not far 
explain—except for white males—changes the 
propensity for active participation the labor 
force. 

Much attention devoted throughout the 
volume explaining the marked increase the 
propensity white women work and, what 
the author regards more significant not 
puzzling, the marked differences with respect 
this tendency between white and nonwhite 
women, and white and nonwhite men. The need 
desire for income not satisfactory ex- 
planation. According the author, “the types 
persons whose propensity work increased 
most over the decade were not those who were 
the lower socio-economic groups.” 

Many clues are given that suggest hypothe- 
sis terms job opportunities and process 
selection the part both employers and 
employees. Some weight must given the 
effect World War customs and atti- 
tudes; but this connection interesting 
that the author has abandoned for purposes 
projections the use cohort technique used 
Durand and Wood and others. 

The author finds more significant that “the 
increase seems have been greatest those 
areas where earnings men were highest, and 
presumably the demands were pressing for 
women take some the lower paid jobs 
that men would not fill.” The suggestion 
made that nonwhite males have both rejected 
jobs and been rejected for jobs: their participa- 
tion rates show the greatest decrease both 
ends the educational scale. The lack at- 
tractive job opportunities for nonwhite women 
may explain why they stay out the labor 
force family incomes permit. However, 
the case white women, the more years edu- 
ation the more likely that nonwhite women 
will the labor force. 

The volume largely concerned with analysis 
secular tendencies this kind. For this pur- 
pose the author uses all the data hand, con- 
forming the decennial census data Durand’s 
adjusted historical series take advantage 
the special data available once ten years, but 
using the more reliable current sample results 
without adjustment for complementary analyses. 
The tables are clearly labelled “decennial cen- 
sus” “current survey” levels and the reader 
has little trouble this score. The appendixes 
“Quality census labor force data and meth- 
ods adjustment” and “Some problems con- 
cepts and measurements” are recommended 
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students who want sophisticated 
the statistical data this field. 

This reviewer disappointed that Miss Ban- 
croft confined her analysis largely secular 
developments this kind and passed over the 
problem cyclical changes the growth and 
composition the labor force. brief section 
the author suggests job opportunity hypothesis 
explain cyclical fluctuations but, summary 
sentence, leaves open doubt whether fact 
there are cyclical fluctuations. 

STEWART 
Department Labor 


The Blackcoated Worker: Study Class Con- 
George Allen Unwin Ltd.; Fair Lawn, J.: 
Essential Books, 1958. 224 pp. $3.80. 


This book contribution the study 
social stratification and occupational sociology 
—and this instance, the sociology the 
British clerk, the typical blackcoated worker. 
The study sharply focused the class con- 
sciousness the clerk and seeks study the 
affecting his sense identification with, 
alienation from, the working class. 

There significant historic setting. the 
last seventy years the number clerks has 
increased more rapidly than that any other 
comparable occupational grouping. Today, one 
out every ten workers Britain clerk. 
said that the clerk has come share the 
same class position the manual wage earner. 
divorced from the ownership and control 
and obliged sell his labor power make 
livelihood often price below that manual 
workers lesser education. spite the ex- 
pectation that the clerk would align himself 
with the working-class movement, has re- 
mained aloof lukewarm trade unionism. 
Labor critics have charged that the failure the 
clerks define accurately their own economic 
position has led them false consciousness 
their position. They have called the clerks 
the “white collar proletariat,” emphasize the 
“pathetic” self-deception the blackcoated 
worker who was seen indulging middle-class 
pretensions working-class level living. 
The degree correspondence between what 
clerks believe their class position and 
what their class position actually constitutes 
the consistent and recurring theme the study. 

The researcher gathered evidence depict the 
facts class position examining the market 
situation, the work situation, and status situa- 
tion. found that the income differential be- 
tween manual and non-manual workers has been 
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largely closed. However, the clerk has been gen- 
erally better off than the manual worker with 
regard hours work, conditions work, 
security tenure, pension schemes, and similar 
benefits. His chances rise managerial posi- 
tions are somewhat better. finds that the 
work situation has been changed varying de- 
grees the growth bureaucratic administra- 
tion. Impersonality and divorce the worker 
from the product has occurred but not any 
sweeping fashion. The still relatively small size 
the units production helps maintain small 
working where they are personal and 
cooperative contact with management. The 
status situation marked ambiguity. The 
middle-class status claim the clerk has been 
slowly undermined during the rise the modern 
office. The growth universal literacy, the re- 
cruitment clerks from lower social strata, the 
gradual transformation office work into pre- 
dominantly women’s work, and the increased 
emphasis laid productive contribution have 
all adversely affected the prestige the black- 
coated worker. Yet certain socially relevant 
aspects (such the high proportion enjoying 
secondary grammar school educations) the clerk 
continues distinguished from the manual 
worker. 

For all these reasons, only about one out 
every four clerks belongs some kind trade 
union. The writer believes that the traditional 
superiority non-manual work has not been en- 
tirely eradicated and although there has been 
loss some middle-class status, this has not led 
the clerk define himself member the 
working class. true that the class conscious- 
ness the clerk now exhibits greater diversity, 
with clerk middle-class limit and 
the railway clerk working-class limit. 
group, clerical workers are now more hetero- 
geneous and the sheer fact brain work less 
and less the hallmark middle-class status. 

This research entirely descriptive. ex- 
plores not the occupational life the clerk but 
his class position and class consciousness. 
concerned mainly with the role the clerk 
relation the trade union movement. One looks 
vain for comparisons that might drawn 
with other industrial nations. There not 
single reference Mills’ White Collar. 
Mills deals with the work situation the clerk, 
the status situation, and unionization. seems 
incredible that the Atlantic Ocean can still iso- 
late our British colleagues from our writings 
the United States. course, this not com- 
pletely fair because Dr. Lockwood cites such 
Americans Centers, Bendix, Lipset, and 
Veblen. just didn’t read Mills didn’t 
think his study called for comparative evidence. 


Anyhow, the book constitutes another part 
the long-term research into social stratification 
which being carried out the London School 
Economics. now the realm public 
property and the search for general principles 
makes the book valuable. For anyone interested 
the larger problem the new middle classes, 
comparative evidence now accumulating. 
MILLER 
Pennsylvania State University 


Sozialer Aufstieg und Abstieg: Eine Untersuch- 
ung Berufsprestige und Berufsmobilitat. 
Kart Stuttgart: Ferdi- 
nand Enke Verlag, 1959. ix, 253 pp. 
paper. 


Among the most promising developments 
contemporary sociological research the rapidly 
growing number social mobility studies. Since 
World War empirical research this area 
has been conducted number countries. 
The resulting publications are now beginning 
international scope. The theoretical significance 
this work and its comparative orientation 
represent welcome departures from the triviality 
and parochialism characteristic much empiri- 
cal research. 

The volume under review offers substantial 
addition the developing body evidence. 
reports comprehensive attempt measure the 
extent and degree occupational mobility 
the West German province Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. special effort was made assess the 
effects whole series upheavals—depres- 
sion, Nazism, war, defeat, and economic re- 
covery—upon the social structure the area. 
Since Schleswig-Holstein received heavy post- 
war influx East German refugees and “ex- 
pellees” whose lives were more drastically af- 
fected the turbulent political events than 
were those the native-born, the occupational 
history both groups investigated 
separately. 

preliminary step, study occupational 
prestige was undertaken. Some 1600 persons, 
mainly students secondary vocational schools 
Kiel and Hamburg, were asked rate 
occupations. Consensus among the raters was 
high and the resulting scale differs very little 
from similar studies occupational ratings 
conducted various countries. Schleswig-Hol- 
stein’s occupational prestige hierarchy closely 
resembles that other German provinces and 
other nations. 

The occupational prestige scale was used 
measure both intra-generational and inter-gen- 
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erational mobility. The data were derived from 
personal interviews with all persons resident 
the province 1953 who had been born cer- 
tain days during the years 1893-1901 and 1913- 
1921, resulting total 1750 interviews. 
was thus possible compute mobility rates 
separately for two different age groups, for na- 
tives and refugees, and for four different time 
periods, encompassing prewar, war, and postwar 
years. 

The major findings are follows: (1) The 
dramatic historical events had lasting impact 
the occupational structure Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. The shifts which have occurred were 
mainly caused basic trends toward increasing 
urbanization and industrialization which were 
interrupted only temporarily the war. (2) 
There have been major changes the occu- 
pational mobility patterns the population. 
sure, the war and its aftermath caused many 
individual dislocations, especially for the older 
refugees, but the postwar occupational move- 
ments all groups strongly resemble the pre- 
war patterns. Again, the major changes stem 
from the underlying industrialization the area. 
consequence, the younger age groups show 
higher mobility rates than the older ones. (3) 
The increase mobility rates only partially 
accounted for shifts the occupational 
structure. When structural factors are held con- 
stant, the evidence indicates that Germany’s 
classes are gradually becoming more “open.” 
(4) Finally, some international comparisons 
made the author are worth noting. con- 
firms the recent findings Lipset, Bendix, and 
others that the overall patterns social mobility 
appear strikingly similar various industrial so- 
cieties. But Bolte shows that this true 
only long comparisons are limited three 
crude categories manual, non-manual, and 
farm occupations. When finer subdivisions are 
introduced international differences mobility 
rates increase. Thus, five-fold occupational 
classification used, the degree social mobil- 
ity still appears significantly higher the United 
States today than Germany. 

pleasure recommend this study 
which has been executed with consummate care 
and great skill. The author, student the 
late Professor Mackenroth Kiel, ranks high 
among the small group younger scholars whose 
efforts emancipate German sociology from its 
traditional speculative orientation through sys- 
tematic empirical research have begun bear 
solid fruit. 

Kurt MAYER 


Brown University 


BOOK 


Culture and Society: 1780-1950. RAYMOND 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1958. xx, 363 pp. $5.00. 


The concept culture intellectual and 
imaginative achievement high quality first 
gained currency England the beginning 
the nineteenth century. origin was re- 
sponse the social transformation effected 
industrialization and the ideological reorienta- 
tion inspired the Liberal dogma the French 
Revolution. The efforts sensitive minds 
come terms with these changes subsequently 
developed the concept into elaborate complex 
ideas. The components the complex in- 
cluded subsidiary notions, such the superior 
reality art, the perfectibility society 
through aesthetic creation, and the very special 
nature the artist; they also included cognate 
“cultivated minority” and culture “whole 
way life.” 

Raymond Williams has painstakingly charted 
the development this complex through its 
major permutations and shifts emphasis. Be- 
ginning with Burke and ending with Orwell, 
assesses the successive contributions long 
array thinkers, such Coleridge, Arnold, 
Ruskin, and Eliot. each case care- 
fully relates the man’s views culture the 
central tenets his thought. All this does 
with skill and judgment. His work should prove 
edge.—J. HECHT 


Eilert Sundt: Pioneer Sociology and Social 
Olaf Norlis Forlag, 1957. 112 pp. price 
indicated. 


This little book gives portrait Eilert 
Sundt (1817-1875), Norwegian philanthropist 
and social reformer, and pioneer the social 
sciences Scandinavia. young student 
theology serving his internship prison 
Kristiania (now Oslo), Sundt came contact 
with Gypsies and soon developed more than 
curious interest these strange wandering 
people, interest which later extended 
other marginal and under-privileged groups, 
such the peasants and the slum dwellers 
the city. 

Throughout clear that Sundt was deeply 
concerned with the plight these people: 
but order find out how one could 
really something about it, felt that should 
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have have much more thorough knowledge 
Allwood, 24). Although deeply romantic 
his background, Sundt avoided the idealistic 
glorification the and tried 
reach objective understanding the basis 
carefully observed factual data, making ex- 
tensive use statistical methods. this way 
became the first systematic demographer 
and ethnographer Scandinavia. 

One recognizes the spirit and method 
Frederic Play, although there refer- 
ence Play’s work the present volume 
even indication that Sundt was aware 
his French contemporary. Instead, attempt 
made present Sundt theoretical soci- 
ologist, which hardly 


The Study Leadership. Edited 
Ill.: Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc., 
1958. 487 pp. price indicated. 


Because the field leadership far from 
organized, the editor pertinent anthology 
must range widely his selection material. 
Browne and Cohn, their collection articles, 
have chosen wisely from enormous literature 
and have been properly eclectic. 

Although this first the field 
leadership, there has been attempt 
give history. such temptation existed 
was probably easily suppressed, since there are 
yet pivotal concepts the field which 
might stimulate historical interest regarding 
their origins. The studies and essays are mainly 
recent vintage; the articles, more than 
half were written the last years and only 
prior World War II. 

Where the articles were lengthy, the editors 
have abridged them intelligently. References 
used the original articles have been retained, 
thus indirectly offering fairly large reference 
source for those interested reading further. 
would appear that the major function 
course leadership provide outside read- 
ings course where leadership one the 
topics considered. Without pretending organ- 
ize the field (although the articles are grouped 
into four major categories), this anthology 
useful survey the literature and excel- 
lent source for the non-specialist 
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The Educational Characteristics the American 
People. WAYLAND and EDMUND 
BRUNNER. New York: Distributed 
Teachers College Bureau Publications for 
Bureau Applied Social Research, Columbia 
University, 1958. 258 pp. $3.00, paper. 

This analysis was planned series 
monographs presenting the the 
1950 Census, prepared under the the 
Social Science Research Council. (Because 
did not meet the time schedule set for the series, 
not, like the others, published regular 
book form.) 

The data are organized age categories 
covering the elementary, high school, college, 
and adult years; they are analyzed regional, 
rural-urban, sex, and racial differences, and, for 
adults, are related such factors marital 
status, fertility, mobility, income, and occupa- 
tion. The monograph contains detailed treat- 
ment the data 13, 15, 17, and year 
old age groups and discussion the adult 
population terms factors associated with 
the amount education received. There 
final chapter the characteristics American 
teachers. some cases, comparisons are made 
with the 1940 Census data, and with 1900. 

The document useful reference work 
primarily for educators, but also for sociolo- 
gists. The data are clearly summarized, the dis- 
cussion brief and straightforward, and the 
interpretations are well drawn. 

One point special interest: the tremen- 
dous gain educational attainment successive 
generations Americans—the average Ameri- 
can urban young adult today has completed high 
school, while his parents the average had 
completed eighth grade—has not occurred 
series regular small steps. Instead, the authors 
conclude, “In sense, the educational attainment 
our people gives picture successive 
plateaus with the ascent from one the 
other relatively slow process much the 
time with sudden spurts caused such social 
phenomena depressions, world war, and its 
aftermath federally subsidized education for 
NEUGARTEN 


Early Education the Mentally Retarded: 
and WILLIAM SLOAN. Urbana: Uni- 
versity Illinois Press, 1958. 216 pp. $6.00. 


This report five year experiment 
the effects preschool education the 
and social development mentally retarded 
children between the ages three and six. The 
results are most encouraging, primarily because 


the investigators employ extensive case 
analysis the children and their environment. 
Mentally retarded and defective children can 
progress within their limitations through proper 
school experiences. should emphasized that 
while educational stimulation not cure for 
mental retardation can improve the function- 
ing level many children experienced early. 

the children who received preschool 
education the experiment, revealed 
acceleration rate growth which raised their 
classification from one three levels. And while 
was difficult improve the rate growth 
organic defectives, per cent these chil- 
dren made some improvement. 

The need for wholesome psycho-social home 
environment indicated. this reviewer, 
however, the importance the contribution lies 
the fact that society’s responsibility for men- 
tally retarded children from impoverished emo- 
tional environments clearly pointed up. This 
study bound stimulate much constructive 
thinking and acting the 
LERNER 


The Social Welfare Forum, 1958. Official Pro- 
ceedings, 85th Annual Forum the National 
Conference Social Welfare, Chicago, 
May 1958. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1958. xii, 311 pp. $5.00. 


Although “Accent Prevention” was the 
theme the 85th Annual Forum the Na- 
tional Conference Social Welfare, only 
the articles this volume have any direct 
bearing this somewhat elusive phenomenon. 
Papers Roney and Hunt emphasize the obvi- 
ous importance early intervention prevent 
economic dependency and personal and family 
disruption. Reid’s article the family largely 
inspirational and exhortatory, while McRae 
(now president the National Conference) 
boldly offers the social worker the “new” but 
necessarily vague role “social educator-states- 
man,” and urges the profession recapture its 
“ardor for reform” and prevent “disorienta- 
tion” the societal level. 

Bernard’s paper “Neomarital Programs,” 
dealing explicitly with the problem prevent- 
ing marital breakdown, proposes number 
social innovations. Using Welcome Wagon hosts 
and hostesses, special group discussions, and 
network referral agents for counseling, 
therapy, and controversial “surveil- 
lance” technique, Bernard hopes reach the 
statistically vulnerable neomarital couple 
order offer the support and guidance formerly 
supplied “by kinship and spontaneous small 
local groups.” 
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Those who like snipe social work will 
find storehouse ammunition Burns’ 
article chastening social work for its “cocoon 
approach” and “professional myopia.” Her sug- 
gestions for dealing with poverty and depend- 
ency should attract the attention economists 
and sociologists teaching courses social secu- 
rity and social pathology. Rural sociologists 
will especially interested Dunham’s article 
the “Outlook for Community 
social psychologists will find Wiltse’s “The 
Hopeless Family” and Frank’s “Change Through 
Group Experience” genuinely creative attempts 
extend and elaborate Erikson’s ego identity 
concept into group context. All social sci- 
entists interested crossing disciplinary lines 
will stimulated Coyle’s competent con- 
struction Bridge Between Social Work 
and the Social Sciences,” far the longest 
paper this volume. 

This volume should highly useful social 
workers and social scientists alike source 
book current trends and 
PARAD 


Medical Care Needs and Services the Boston 
Boston: United Community Services Met- 
ropolitan Boston, 1957. xii, 147 pp. price 
indicated. 

Based interviews with respondents 
sample 1,066 families well data from 
the 1950 Census, this careful study one 
series designed explore various practical 
methods measuring unmet need for medical 
care community. 

Indirect support for use the “symptom 
survey” method found several kinds 
evidence, including demonstration 
verse correlation between socio-economic status 
and unmet need indexed untreated symp- 
toms. Statistical correlations between Census 
data and interview items also show that for cer- 
tain purposes feasible substitute socio- 
economic characteristics census tracts for 
those families. The report presents wealth 
information about the health status, needs, 
and practices individuals the sample. 
common epidemiological studies, findings 
are analyzed according standard demographic 
categories and attention social dynamics 
largely eschewed. Nevertheless, the authors note 
that “Studies understanding hygiene and 
health needs, attitudes and motivation would 
useful” (p. 88). 

obvious methodological value for research- 
ers public health, this report should also inter- 
est sociologists who are concerned with social 
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Demographic Yearbook, 1957. UNITED Na- 
TIONS, DEPARTMENT ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
Ninth Edition. Special Topic: Mor- 
tality Statistics. New York: United Nations, 
1957. International Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press. viii, 656 pp. $6.50, 
paper; $8.00, cloth. 

This the ninth the highly useful series 
demographic yearbooks published the United 
Nations. Taken together with the 1951 volume, 
offers historical series mortality data for 
twenty-year span, from 1936 1956. addi- 
tion, several new mortality tables are added. 
introductory chapter pages discusses 
“Factors declining mortality” with particular 
reference recent experience. Other tables not 
presented annually show data migration and 
the population major cities. unfortu- 
nate that the cumulative guide the special 
tables published preceding issues, included 
some the earlier volumes, has once again 
been 


World Population Pressures. GEt- 
SERT. Washington, C.: Population Research 
Project, The George Washington University, 
1958. pp. price indicated, paper. 
World Population Pressures the introduc- 

tory publication series short studies deal- 

ing with the interrelations “social and cultural 
with demographic and economic characteristics 
the technologically less advanced societies.” 

seems addressed primarily policy- 

makers and the general public, although some 

Geisert’s appraisals are sufficiently provocative 

arouse the interest professional demogra- 

phers and sociologists. descriptive survey 
world population growth followed brief 
review and appraisal widely postulated causal 
sequences population growth. These theories 
are turn examined for guidelines policy. 

The direct transferability historical Western 

experience contemporary problems under- 

developed areas viewed with healthy skepti- 
cism. the whole judicious, elementary, 
essay.—LEIGHTON VAN 


Problems Intercultural Health Programs. 
Foster. New York: Social Science 
Research Council, April 1958. pp. Fifty 
cents, paper. 


This essay one several memoranda com- 
missioned the SSRC’s Committee Preven- 
tive Medicine and Social Science Research. The 
first part briefly outlines cultural and social prob- 
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lems involved planned efforts spread medi- 
cal information and health practices across 
cultural boundaries. stresses the role theo- 
retical knowledge about directed culture change 
helping solve such problems. The second, 
longer part considers ways which existing 
knowledge may utilized program planning 
and operation, and suggests variety topics 
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for research. Throughout, the essay draws pri- 
marily anthropological data order for- 
mulate and illustrate pertinent principles. Within 
the interdisciplinary audience addressed, those 
who are already familiar with such data will find 
little new the essay; those who are not may 
discover helpful and attractive vistas infor- 
mation.—M. 
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(Listing publication below does not preclude its subsequent review 


(Compiled by). Concerning the 
Education Blind Children. No. Educational 
Series Publications. New York: American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, 1959. 107 pp. $1.00, paper. 

ABERNETHY, GEORGE (Editor). The Equal- 
ity: Anthology. Richmond, Va.: John Knox 
Press, 1959. 351 pp. $6.00. 

Courts and Judges: Intro- 
duction the Judicial Process. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1959. vi, pp. price 
indicated, paper. 

ABRAHAMSON, JuLIA. Neighborhood Finds Itself. 
New York: Harper Bros., 1959. xiv, 370 pp. 
$5.00. 

(Editor). The State and Eco- 
nomic Growth. Papers Conference Held 
October 11-13, 1956, under the Auspices the 
Committee Economic Growth. New York: So- 
cial Science Research Council, 1959. 389 pp. 
$3.75. 

Mental Health and Manpower 
Trends. Monograph Series No. Joint Commis- 
sion Mental and Health. Report 
the Staff Director Jack Ewalt, 1959. New York: 
Basic Books, 1959. xliii, 361 pp. $6.75. 

pared by). Syllabus and Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy Social Welfare and The Aged. Ann Arbor: 
Institute for Social Gerontology, University 
Michigan, 1959. Fifteen cents, paper. 

First Report Child Welfare the Soviet Un- 
ion. New York: Bookman Associates, 1959. 240 
pp. $3.75. 

The Urban Community: World 
Perspective. New York: Henry Holt Co. 
Holt-Dryden Book), 1959. xii, 500 pp. $5.50. 

America, The Hope the Ages. 
Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 1959. 297 
pp. $4.75. 

AUERBACK, ALFRED (Editor). Schizophrenia: In- 
tegrated Approach. New York: Ronald Press, 
1959. viii, 224 pp. $5.50. 

Ray Youth Looks Marriage and the 
Family: Study Changing Japanese Attitudes. 
Tokyo: Rural Welfare Research Institute, Inter- 


national Christian University, 1958. ix, 154 pp. 
price indicated, paper. 

(Editor). Survey North West 
Africa: (The Maghrib). Issued under the auspices 
the Royal Institute International Affairs. 
London, Toronto, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1959. xi, 406 pp. $5.60. 

TER, KENNETH QUEEN McGEE, VANGEL 
and ANNE REATH. The 
Hungarians Bridgeport: Survey. 
Bridgeport, Conn.: University Bridgeport, 1959. 
pp. $1.50, paper. 

ERT Village Japan. Chicago: University 
Chicago Press, 1959. xv, 498 pp. $8.75. 

the Jajmani System. Monographs the Associ- 
ation for Asian Studies Locust Valiey, Y.: 
Augustin, 1959. pp. $2.50. 

Bercer, Ipa. Les Maternelles: Etude Sociologique 
sur les Institutrices des Ecoles Maternelles 
Seine. Préface CHARLES BETTELHEIM. Paris: 
Centre National Recherche Scientifique, 
1959. 196 pp. 1.800 fr. 

Defense Free Learning. Lon- 
don, Toronto, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1959. xiv, 146 pp. $2.90. 

Religieuse Paris: Les Editions Ouvrieres Econ- 
omie Humanisme, 1959. 265 pp. 1400 fr. 

Liberal Education: Teaching Asian History 
and Civilizations Undergraduates. Washington, 
C.: Association American Colleges, 1959. 
pp. Free, paper. 

Ethical Theory: The Problems 
Normative and Critical Ethics. Englewood 
J.: Prentice-Hall, 1959. xiii, 538 pp. 
$6.75. 

Brazer, Harvey City Expenditures the United 
States. Occasional Paper 66. New York: National 
Bureau Economic 1959. xi, pp. 
$1.50, paper. 

Lord 


Antony. General Graham: 


\ 
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Lynedoch. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1959. 
xv, 368 pp. $8.50. 


Topological Sociological Theory. 


Louisville, Ky.: Theory Publications, 1959. pp. 
$1.00, paper. 

Garden City, Y.: Double- 
day Co., 1959. 190 pp. $3.50. 

Families Treatment: From the 
Viewpoint the Patient, the Clinician and the 
Researcher. Foreword New 
York: Basic Books, 1959. xviii, 234 pp. $5.50. 

Rural Communities: Problems, Methods 
and Types Research. Reports and Papers 
the Social Sciences, No. 10. New York: Unesco, 
Columbia University Press, 1959. pp. $1.00, 
paper. 

Health the Mexican-American 
Culture: Community Study. Berkeley: Univer- 
sity California Press, 1959. xii, 253 pp. $5.00. 

Research Relating Children, Bulletin Wash- 
ington, C.: Government Printing Office, 
1959. iv, 131 pp. $1.00, paper. 

Comper, Chinese Secret Societies Malaya: 
Survey the Triad Society from 1800 
1900. Monographs the Association for Asian 
Studies VI. Locust Valley, Y.: Augustin, 
1959. viii, 342 pp. $6.50. 

FoR Economic DEVELOPMENT). The 
European Common Market and its Meaning 
the United States. New York: The Committee, 
1959. 152 pp. $2.00, paper. 

LATIN AMERICAN Statis- 
tical Abstract Latin America for 1957. Los 
Angeles: University California Press, 1959. iii, 
pp. $2.00, paper. 

Rev. F., Social Principles and 
Economic Life. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 1959. xxiii, 436 pp. $5.00. 

Class and Class Conflict In- 
dustrial Society. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 336 pp. $6.50. 

The Drinking Problem—and 
Its Control: The Personal, Health, Industrial and 
Community Aspects Alcoholism and Its Treat- 
ment. Houston, Tex.: Gulf Publishing Co., 1959. 
xi, 130 pp. $2.95. 

Datton, Men Who Manage: Fusions 
Feeling and Theory Administration. New York: 
John Wiley; London: Chapman Hall, Ltd., 
1959. xi, 318 pp. $6.75. 

logia. Rio Janeiro, 1959. 241 pp. price in- 
dicated, paper. 

Lauwe, Famille Habitation: Sci- 
ences Humaines Conceptions L’Habitation. 
National Recherche Scientifique, 1959. 214 
pp. 1.800 fr. 

Automation: Its Impact Business 
and Labor. National Planning Association Pam- 
phlet No. 106. Washington, C.: The Associa- 
tion, 1959. ix, pp. $1.00, paper. 
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Administrative Vitality: The 
Conflict With Bureaucracy. New York: Harper 
Bros., 1959. xiii, 298 pp. $5.00. 

ANNETTE Methods Communication 
With Deaf-Blind People. Revised Edition. No. 
Educational Series Publications. New York: Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind, 1959. pp. Fifty 
cents, paper. 

The Economic Mind Ameri- 
can Civilization. Vol. Four and Five, 1918-1933. 
New York: Viking Press, 1959. 398 pp. xxxiv. 
$12.50. 

Methods. New York: Harper Bros., 1959. xii, 
289 pp. $4.50. 

tors). Forty-Fourth Annual Report The Mu- 
nicipal Court Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Mu- 
nicipal Court Philadelphia, 1957. 392 pp. 
price indicated. 

Drucker, Landmarks Tomorrow. New 
York: Harper Bros., 1959. xii, 270 pp. $3.75. 
May and Anthropology and 
Ethics. Springfield, Charles Thomas, 1959. 

250 pp. $5.50. 

Psychotherapy and Soci- 
ety. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. xviii, 
223 pp. $6.00. 

ENGELBORGHS-BERTELS, MARTHE YVONNE VERDUS- 
Profession. Tome I-Vol. II. Etudes d’agglomera- 
tions. Bruxelles: L’Institut Sociologie Solvay, 
1958. 421 pp. paper. 

(FEDERATION EMPLOYMENT AND GUIDANCE SERVICE). 
Survey Employers’ Practices and Policies 
the Hiring Physically Impaired Workers. Con- 
ducted under Grant from Office Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. Department Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. New York: The Federation, 
1959. 133 pp. price indicated, paper. 

F., Jr. The President’s Cabinet: 
Analysis the Period from Wilson Eisen- 
hower. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1959. xii, 327 pp. $5.50. 

Forp The Wealth Nation. 
New York: The Foundation, 1959. pp. 
charge. 

(FOUNDATION FOR RESEARCH HUMAN 
Communications Organizations: Some New Re- 
search Findings. Ann Arbor, Mich.: The Founda- 
tion, 1959. pp. $3.00, paper. 

Fox, Experiment Perilous: Physicians and 
Patients Facing the Unknown. Glencoe, Free 
Press, 1959. 262 pp. $5.00. 

pared by). Syllabus and Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy The Economics Aging Population. 
Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Gerontology, Uni- 
versity Michigan, 1959. pp. Fifteen cents, 
paper. 

Frazer, Sir James The New Golden 
Bough: New Abridgment the Classic Work. 
Edited and with notes and foreword Dr. 
New York: Criterion Books, 
1959. xxix, 738 pp. $8.50. 

FREDERIKSEN, (Editor). Soviet Society To- 


= 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


day: Symposium the Institute for the Study 
the USSR. Proceedings the Tenth 
Conference. Munich: Institut zur Erforsch 
UdSSR, 1958. 143 pp. price 
paper. 

and Lynn The Accultura- 
tion the Japanese Immigrants Brazil. Gaines- 
ville: University Florida Press, 1959. pp. 
price indicated, paper. 

Origins the Modern Indian Busi- 
ness Class: Interim Report. With the assist- 
ance New York: Institute 
Pacific Relations, 1959. iv, pp. $1.50, paper. 

Iaco (Editor). Medicine and Anthropol- 
ogy: Lectures the Laity, No. XXI. The New 
York Academy Medicine. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1959. 165 pp. $3.00. 

GARFINKEL, When Negroes March: The 
March Washington Movement the Organ- 
izational Politics for FEPC. Glencoe, Free 
Press, 1959. 224 pp. $4.00. 

Harry. The Integrated Classroom. New 
York: Basic Books, 1959. xii, 338 pp. $5.00. 

GorrMan, The Presentation Self Ev- 
eryday Life. Garden City, Y.: Doubleday 
Co. (An Anchor Book), 1959. xii, 255 pp. Ninety- 
five cents, paper. 

WALTER. Man’s Way: Preface 
the Understanding Human Society. New York: 
Henry Holt Co. Holt-Dryden Book), 1959. 
253 pp. $2.90. 

(THe COMMITTEE HOME 
Proceedings Nassau-Suffolk Home Rule Con- 
ference: Mineola, New York. Sponsored The 
Committee. New York: Department Audit and 
Control, 1959. ii, pp. price indicated, paper. 

Proceedings Conference Town and Village 
Government Westchester County: White Plains, 
Sponsored The Committee. New York: 
Department Audit and Control, 1959. ii, pp. 
price indicated, paper. 

room. New York: Harper Bros., 1959. xviii, 340 
pp. $4.50. 

Marcaret (Editor). Spotlight the 
College Student. Discussion the Problems 
and Policies Committee the American Council 
The Committee, 1959. vii, pp. $1.00, paper. 

Hart, Donn The Cebuan Filipino Dwelling 
Caticugan: Construction and Cultural Aspects. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Southeast 
Asia Studies Cultural Report Series, 1959. viii, 148 
pp. $3.00, paper. 

Work: Source Book Archaeological Method 
and Interpretation. New York: Harper Bros., 
1959. xiv, 520 pp. $8.00. 

SAMUEL (Editor and Introductory Notes). 
The Soviet Crucible: Soviet Government The- 
ory and Practice. Princeton, J.: Van No- 
strand Co., 1959. xiii, 594 pp. $6.75. 

and Leone The Kell-Hoeflin 
Incomplete Sentence Blank: Youth-Parent Rela- 
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tions. Monographs the Society for Research 
Child Development. Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue Uni- 
versity, The Society, 1959. pp. $2.25, paper. 

(Editors). Controversy: Readings Stimulate 
Thought and Discussion. New York: Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1959. iii, 215 pp. $3.50. 

RANDALL and PLUTCHIK. 
Small Group Discussion Orientation and Teach- 
ing. New York: Putnam’s Sons, 1959. xiv, 
168 pp. $4.00. 

JoHN The World Man. New 
York: Harper Bros., 1959. xii, 971 pp. $7.50. 
Morris Commuting Patterns Seven 

Standard Metropolitan Areas Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, 1958. Boston: Division Employment 
Security the Commonwealth Massachusetts, 

1959. pp. price indicated, paper. 

Joun Amish Life. Scottdale, Penn.: 
Herald Press, 1959. pp. price indicated, 
paper. 

Mennonite Life. Scottdale, 
Penn.: Herald Press, 1959. pp. price indi- 
cated, paper. 

Political Socialization: Study 
the Psychology Political Behavior. Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1959. 175 pp. $4.00. 

The Study Politics: The 
Present State American Political Science. Ur- 
bana: University Illinois Press, 1959. ix, 232 
pp. $4.50. 

(INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR SOCIAL SCIENCES 
DocuMENTATION). International Bibliography 
Sociology. Vol. VII. Prepared co-operation with 
the International Sociological Association. New 
York: International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 1959. 270 pp. $5.00. 

(Editors). Automation and Society. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959. 553 pp. $10.00. 

James, The Cult the Mother-Goddess: 
Archaeological and Documentary Study. New 
York: Frederick Praeger, 1959. 300 pp. $6.50. 

HELEN HALL. Sociometry Group Rela- 
tions. Revised Edition. Prepared for The Ameri- 
can Council Education’ Washington C.: The 
Council, 1959. xi, 105 pp. $1.50, paper. 

Ernest and Emory ACKERMAN. The 
Church Employer, Money Raiser, and Investor. 
New York: Harper Bros., 1959. xvi, 184 pp. 
$4.00. 

Jones, Ernest. the Nightmare. New Edition. 
New York: Grove Press, 1959. 374 pp. $1.95, 
paper. 

Kato, (Editor and Translator). Japanese 
Popular Culture: Studies Mass Communication 
and Cultural Change Made the Institute 
Science Thought, Japan. Tokyo; Rutland, Vt.: 
Charles Tuttle Co., 1959. 223 pp. $5.00. 

Man For Every Woman. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1959. vii, 193 pp. 
$3.95. 

(Prepared by). Syllabus and Annotated Bibli- 
ography The Psychological Aspects Aging. 
Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Gerontology, Uni- 
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versity Michigan, 2959. viii, pp. Fifteen 
cents, paper. 

Buenos Arres). Revisia Desar- 
rollo Econémica, Vol. Octubre-Diciem- 
bre 1958. Plata (Argentina): Junta, 
1959. 307 pp. price indicated, paper. 

Social Problems Nation and 
World. Chicago, Philadelphia, New York: 
Lippincott, 1959. xv, 752 pp. price indicated. 

cial Problems Nursing. Third Edition. Illus- 
trated. St. Louis: Mosby Co., 1959. 491 pp. 
$5.00. 

Lewis, Oscar. Five Families: Mexican Case Studies 
the Culture Poverty. Foreword OLIVER 
Farce. New York: Basic Books, 1959. xiii, 
351 pp. $5.50. 

The Traditional Chinese 
Clan Rules. Monographs the Association for 
Asian Studies VII. Locust Valley, Y.: 
Augustin, 1959. 264 pp. $5.50. 

and Kessen. The Lan- 
guage Psychology. New York: John Wiley 
Sons; London: Chapman Hall, Ltd., 1959. xviii, 
301 pp. price indicated. 

Marcuse, Soviet Marxism: Critical 
Analysis. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1958. 271 pp. $4.50. 

Annali Economico Sociali della 
Sardegna. Serie Vol. Cagliari: 
Uomo Sardegna, 1958. 415 pp. price indi- 
cated, paper. 

Christian Approach. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1959. xiii, 178 pp. $3.50. 

Francis Courtship and Marriage. Re- 
vised and Expanded Edition. New York: Henry 
Holt Co. Holt-Dryden Book), 1959. 451 
pp. $4.95. 

Program Guide for Educational Leaders. New 
York: Bureau Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1959. xiv, 285 pp. $5.00. 

Modern Science and Human Free- 
dom. Austin: University Texas Press, 1959. 
xiii, 297 pp. $6.00. 

Monasteries and Culture 
Change Inner Mongolia. Wiesbaden: Otto Har- 
rassowitz, 1959. xi, 152 pp. 20.-, paper. 

Moreno, Psychodrama. Second Volume: Foun- 
dations Pyschotherapy. With Moreno. 
Beacon, Y.: Beacon House, 1959. iv, 238 pp. 
$7.75. 

Guidance Today’s Schools. New York: John 
Wiley Sons; London: Chapman Hall, Ltd., 
1959. viii, 436 pp. price indicated. 

cial Interpretation. Second Edition. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1959. vii, 754 pp. $7.50. 

Russian Social Monism and Amer- 
ican Social Pluralism. Spokane, Wash.: Gonzago 
University, 1959. 139 pp. (P.O. Box 1029, Spokane 
10.) price indicated, paper. 

(NATIONAL ASSOCIATION Use 
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Judgments Data Social Work Research. 
Proceedings Conference Held the Research 
Section the National Association Social 
Workers, June 8-13, 1958. New York: The Asso- 
ciation, 1959. 105 pp. $1.50, paper. 

(NATIONAL Economic INC.). 
The Study Economic Growth. Director Re- 
search Thirty-ninth Annual 
Report. New York: The Bureau, 1959. pp. 
charge, paper. 

(Prepared by). Syllabus and 
Annotated Bibliography Interdisciplinary 
Course Social Gerontology. Ann Arbor: Insti- 
tute Social Gerontology, University Michi- 
gan, 1959. Fifteen cents, paper. 

Nevins, The Maryknoll Book Peo- 
ples. New York: John Crawley Co., 1959. 
319 pp. $4.95. 

NICKELL, PAULENA and Muir Dorsey. Man- 
agement Family Living. Third Edition. With 
the collaboration Marre New 
York: John Wiley Sons; London: Chapman 
Hall, Ltd., 1959. xi, 551 pp. $6.95. 

CHARLTON. Economic Plan and Action: 
Recent American Developments. New York: 
Harper Bros., 1959. xiii, 287 pp. $4.75. 

Everett Father the Child: Case 
Studies the Experiences Male Teacher with 
Young Children. New York: Putnam’s Sons, 
1959. xviii, 173 pp. $3.75. 

Man’s Journey Through Time: 
First Step Physical and Cultural Anthropology. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. xv, 183 
pp. price indicated. 

WILLIAM. The Southern Temper. Foreword 
Harry Garden City, Y.: Double- 
day Co., 1959. 283 pp. $3.95. 

PLANHOL, The World Islam. (Le 
Monde Islamique: Essai Geographis Reli- 
gieuse). Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 
1959. xi, 142 pp. $2.00, paper. 

Social Problems. Evanston, Row, Peterson 
Co., 1959. xvi, 582 pp. $6.50. 

HANDEL. Workingman’s Wife: Her Personality, 
World and Life Style. Preface 
New York: Oceana Publications, 1959. xiv, 238 
pp. $7.50. 

Freud: The Mind the Moralist. 
New York: Viking Press, 1959. xvi, 387 pp. $6.00. 

Science Education. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1959. 491 pp. $10.00. 

RuML, Memo College Trustee: 
Report Financial and Structural Problems 
the Liberal College. Part Achievement the 
Possible Morrison. Prepared for 
and Transmitted The Fund for the Advance- 
ment Education. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1959. xiv, pp. $1.00, paper. 

From Writings and From Evenings. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 152 pp. $5.00. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Inheritance: Analysis Rural Economy, 
Family Life, and The New Inheritance Law. 
Tokyo: International Christian University, 1958. 
pp. (English), 222 pp. (Japanese). price 
indicated, paper. 

L’Automation: Ses Consé- 
quences Humaines Sociales. Paris: Les Editions 
Ouvriéres, 1959. 135 pp. price indicated, 
paper. 

Rocer The Existentialist Posture: 
Christian look its meaning, impact, values, 
dangers. New York: Association Press Reflec- 
tion Book), 1959. 128 pp. Fifty cents, paper. 

Stocoms, The Natural Law That 
Manifests Life. Three vols. Boston: Meador 
Publishing Co., 1959. 2033 pp. $15.00. 

Somers, (Editor). Proceedings the 
Eleventh Annual Meeting: Industrial Relations 
Research Association, Chicago, December 28-29, 
1958. Madison, Wis.: The Association, 1959. ix, 
310 pp. $3.50. 

Mary The Great Pulse: Japanese 
Midwifery and Obstetrics Through the Ages. Rut- 
land, Vt.: Charles Tuttle Co., 1959. 192 pp. 
$4.50. 

(Editor). Bitter Harvest: The 
Intellectual Revolt Behind the Iron In- 
troduction Francis Bonpy. New York: Fred- 
erick Praeger, 1959. xxxiii, 313 pp. $5.00. 

Mirrors and Masks: The 
Search for Identity. Glencoe, Free Press, 1959. 
186 pp. $4.00. 

The Ancient Mind and Its Herit- 
age. Vol. Exploring the Primitive, Egyptian 
and Mesopotamian Cultures. Foreword VAN 
New York: Exposition Press, 1959. 
175 pp. $3.50. 

Tuompson, Population and Progress 
the Far East. Chicago: University Chicago 
Press, 1959. ix, 443 pp. $7.50. 

TRENT, CHRISTOPHER. Terms Used Archaeology. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. pp. 

Trice, The Problem Drinker the 
Job. Bulletin 40. Ithaca, Y.: New York State 
School Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, 1959. pp. Thirty cents, paper. 

Upy, STANLEY H., Jr. Organization Work: 
Comparative Analysis Production among Non- 
industrial Peoples. Introduction 
New Haven, Conn.: HRAF Press, 
1959. 182 pp. $3.95. 

Nations, DEPARTMENT ECONOMIC AND 
Arrairs). Demographic Yearbook, 1958. 
Tenth Issue. Special Topic: Marriage and Di- 
vorce Statistics. New York: International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University Press, 1958. 
viii, 541 pp. $6.50, paper. 

DEPARTMENT ECONOMIC AND 
International Migrants: Statistics for Selected 
Countries, New York: International 
Documents Service, Columbia University Press, 
1959. xv, 314 pp. $3.50, paper. 

DEPARTMENT ECONOMIC AND 
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tionary. Population Studies No. 29. Prepared 
the Demographic Dictionary Committee the 
International Union for the Scientific Study 
Population. English Section. New York: Inter- 
national Documents Service, Columbia University 
Press, 1959. viii, pp. Fifty cents, paper. 

CULTURAL ORGANIZATION). Report the Director 
General the Activities the Organization 
1958. New York: UNESCO, 1959. International 
Documents Service, Columbia University Press. 
205 pp. $6.00, paper. 

inal Policy. No. 13, October 1958. New York: 
United Nations, 1959. International Documents 
Service, Columbia University Press. vi, 184 pp. 
$1.75, paper. 

Nations). Special Study Social Condi- 
tions Non-Self-Governing Territories: Analyses 
Information Transmitted the Secretary-Gen- 
eral (1957-1958). New York: International Doc- 
uments Service, Columbia University Press, 1959. 
239 pp. $2.50, paper. 

Labor Force Projections for the United States, 
1960 1975. Bulletin No. 1242. Washington, 
C.: Printing Office, 1959. pp. Forty 
cents, paper. 

Public Health and Social Science. Copen- 
hagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1959. pp. kr. 12.50, 
paper. 

ological Theory. New York, London, Toronto: 
Longmans, Green Co., 1959. xvii, 350 pp. $4.50. 

Martin Adam’s Rib: Revealing 
Analysis Normal Bisexuality Each Us. 
New York: Horizon Press, 1959. 175 pp. $3.50. 

Participation Adult Education: 
Analysis the Adult Education Data Obtained 
the October 1957 Current Population Survey 
the Bureau the Census. Circular No. 539. 
Under the general direction Fos- 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1959. pp. 
price indicated, paper. 

Warner, The Living and the Dead: 
Study the Symbolic Life Americans. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1959. xii, 
528 pp. $7.50. 

Measurement and Evaluation 
Organizational Performance: Annotated Bib- 
liography. McKinsey Foundation Annotated 
Bibliography. Ithaca, Y.: Cornell University, 
Graduate School Business and Public Admin- 
istration, 1959. vi, 110 pp. $3.75, paper. 

by). Syllabus and Annotated Bibliography 
The Sociology Aging and The Aged. Ann Arbor: 
Institute for Social Gerontology, University 
Michigan, 1959. viii, pp. Fifteen cents, paper. 

Our Public Life. Bloomington: In- 
diana University Press, 1959. 256 pp. $4.50. 

WELTON, Harry. The Third World War: Trade and 
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Industry—The New Battleground. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959. 330 pp. $6.00. 

The Growth Modern Thought 
and Culture. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1959. 215 pp. $3.75. 

(Editor). The Indonesian Town: 
Studies Urban Sociology. Selected Studies 
Indonesia Dutch Scholars. Vol. IV. The Hague 
and Bandung: van Hoeve, Ltd., 1959. xxxiv, 
379 pp. Distributed The Institute Pacific 
Relations, New York. $6.00. 

Foote. Man and Organization: 
Three Problems Human Relations Industry. 
Homewood, Richard Irwin, 1959. vii, 103 


pp. $4.50. 
Man Made Plain: The Poet 


Contemporary Society. Foreword Henry 
Murray. Cleveland: Howard Allen, 1959. 
224 pp. $3.75. 

Guy. Dragon and Sickle: How the Com- 


AUTHORS 


USE JUDGMENTS DATA 
SOCIAL WORK RESEARCH 


COMPATIBILITY THEORY 
AND METHOD 


Papers Mary Macdonald, 
Ann Shyne, Genevieve 
Carter 


PLANS FOR OBTAINING 
JUDGMENT DATA 


Papers McVicker Hunt, Lil- 
ian Ripple 


PROBLEMS AND METHODS 
MEASUREMENT AND ANALYSIS 


Papers Robert Bush, John 
Riley, Jr., Leonard Kogan, 
Julius Jahn 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
SOCIAL WORKERS 


Madison Ave., New York 16, 
PRICE: $1.75 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


PUBLISHER 


Leading book publisher seeks manuscripts all types: fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry, scholarly and religious works, New 
authors welcomed. Send for free booklet AS. VANTAGE 
Press, 120 St., New York 


munist Revolution Happened China. New York: 
Frederick Praeger, 1959. 107 pp. $2.50. 

Wotrr, Kurt. The Biological, Sociological and Psy- 
chological Aspects Aging. Springfield, 
Charles Thomas. pp. $3.75. 

Suburbia: Its People and Their 
Policies. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1959. xi, 
340 pp. $4.00. 

What’s Your Future-A Ca- 
reer Health. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 281. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1959. pp. 
Twenty-five cents, paper. 

Morris, Jr. Basic Course Sociolog- 
ical Statistics: Textbook and Workbook Com- 
bined. New York: Henry Holt and Co. Holt- 
Dryden Book), 1959. xiii, 370 pp. $6.50. 

Child Welfare: Principles and 

Methods. New York: John Wiley Sons; Lon- 

don: Chapman Hall, Ltd., 1959. xii, 384 pp. 

$5.50. 


WANTED 


Biennial 
Review 
Anthropology 
1959 


Edited 
BERNARD SIEGEL 


The first volume series devoted 
periodic reviews published anthro- 
pological research, series which lead- 
ing scholars will summarize the widely 
scattered papers and monographs fields 
major current interest and output. 
This initial volume covers research pub- 
lished since 1955 areas social and 
cultural change, physical anthropology, 
linguistics, social organization, 
chological dimensions culture. 


About $6.00 
Order from your bookstore, please. 


Stanford University Press 


Edition, 1959 
John SOCIOLOGY 


The time-tested, continuing popularity Cuber’s 

OLOGY: SYNOPSIS PRINCIPLES convincing 
evidence this text’s strong appeal both teachers and 
students. Free from uneven emphasis, realistic its treat- 

ment, and simple and straightforward its presentation, 

this book has established itself standard introductory 

text sociology and institutions throughout the 
country. The new, Fourth Edition, which has been com- 

pletely reset, introduces considerable amount new 
material. 663 pages, illus., $6.50 


Lenn’s WORKBOOK AND READINGS SOCIOLOGY, 
designed specifically for use with the Cuber text, been 
revised keep abreast with the new edition. Just published. 


POPULATION Its Human Aspects 


HAROLD PHELPS and DAVID HENDERSON. 

The main interest this book lies describing an- 

alyzing trends and basic social correlations, 

parading statistics, which are too frequently inaccurate 

and too quickly dated. Particular attention given the 

distribution and composition population, the elements 
that make population stable disorganized, and the 

quality population its relation health and social 
defects. 493 pages, illus., $6.00. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts 


When writing Advertisers please mention the AMERICAN SoctIoLocIcaL REvIEw 


OXFORD books interest 


Social Theories Fertility and 
the Malthusian Debate 


EVERSLEY. This book attempts show that there are roots 
folk lore and classical antiquity for the modern view that falling 
birth rate can ascribed the effects rising standard living, demo- 
cratic institutions, and industrial civilization. also reappraises the work 
Malthus and examines sociological population theories critically. $5.60 


Civil Liberty South Africa 


EDGAR BROOKES and MACAULAY. This careful analysis 
all the legislation restricting freedom movement, opinion, making 
living, and the like “factually shows the terrifying speed and extent the 
collapse freedom South Johannesburg Star. $3.40 


School and Community the Tropics 


BATTEN. This sequel Mr. Batten’s Communities and Their 
Development examines the possibilities, experience, and difficulties 
that exist using tropical schools foster community development and 
adult education. plates. 


Alexander Maconochie 


Norfolk Island 


Study Pioneer Penal Reform 


JOHN VINCENT BARRY. This lively account the highly sig- 
nificant career penal reform that Alexander Maconochie started the 
age fifty early Victorian Australia. “It the odyssey one 
struggle against the shocking evils the convict transportation system. 
The book belongs the library all criminology students, but 
much wider Fraser The Prison Journal. 
trated. $6.50 


all bookstores 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


When writing Advertisers please mention the AMERICAN SocIoLocicaL REVIEW 


| | 


Four New Basic Books 
For The Sociologist 


AMERICAN HANDBOOK PSYCHIATRY 
Two Volumes, Edited Silvano Arieti, M.D. 
published this month—the first encyclopedic presentation 
the development, concepts, trends, advances, methods, problems and 
prospects the behavior sciences America today, 111 authori- 
ties psychiatry, psychology, sociology, and related professions. 
2100 double-columned pages, 1,800,000 words, 60,000 indexed 
entries, 141 illustrations. 

$25.00 the price $19.95 


FIVE FAMILIES 

Oscar Lewis 

poverty” revealed the noted anthropologist this insightful 

study the daily lives, aspirations and frustrations five typical 

Mexican families today. “Fascinating reading.” Clyde 


THE INTEGRATED CLASSROOM 

Harry Giles 

survey problems and procedures school integration. “Read- 
able, instructive, soundly goes far the printed 
word can bring detailed solution the problems school 
desegregation.” Gordon Allport. “Contains great deal fasci- 
nating material.” Otto Klineberg $5.00 


FREE ASSOCIATIONS 

Ernest Jones 

Finished just before his death last year, these witty, candid and 
engaging memoirs the celebrated biographer Sigmund Freud 
re-create his own life through 1918 boyhood rural Wales; medi- 
cal student days fin siécle London; his four years practice 
Canada and the United States; and the difficulties heaped upon 
the early exponents psychoanalysis. $5.0 


BASIC BOOKS, Publishers, Fourth Ave., New York 
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MAN AND SOCIETY 


JEROME MANIS, Professor Sociology, and 
SAMUEL CLARK, Professor Political Science, 
both, Western Michigan University 

This ideas text, offering challenging and 
integrated introduction the social sciences. Com- 
posed mainly readings from past and contemporary 
works, presents the student with thought-provoking 
aspects about first, the nature man; second, the 
nature society. Publication: Spring 1960 


THE COMMUNITY: ITS STRUCTURE 
AND CHANGES 


LOWRY NELSON, University Michigan; 
CHARLES RAMSEY, Cornell University; and 
COOLIE VERNER, Florida State University 

This text synthesis and analysis the 
community with emphasis the process 
change. Interpreting theory terms action, 
attempts iategrate the basic knowledge the 
community with the community action, 
focusing the role continuing education com- 
munity development. Publication: Spring 1960 


INTRODUCTION 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


RALPH BEALS and HARRY both, 
the University California, Los Angeles 


Extensively rewritten and completely updated, the 
new edition retains the outstanding features the 
previous one and also includes: new chapter 
Old and New World prehistory; more detailed 
genetic interpretation evolution; discussion 
the time dimension culture; expanded sections 
the fossil and living primates and new 
and revised illustrations. 1959, 711 pages, $6.90 


Macmillan Company 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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MAJOR SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Earl Raab and Gertrude Jaeger Selznick 


This brand new text examines the problems Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Crime, Group Prejudice, Control and Assimilation 
Immigration, the Problems Education, and the Problems 
Dependency. Each problem area presented descriptively; 
then incisively analyzed. Treatment the problem receives more 
space than other social problems texts. Thirty-two adapted read- 
ings are included, each being skillfully condensed version 
original article research report. xvi 582 pp. $6.50 


SOCIOLOGY: Text with Adapted Readings 


Leonard Broom and Philip Selznick 


“In format, length, apportionment space topics, scheme 
organization, and selection adapated readings, this revision 
widely used text retains the main features the original ver- 
sion.... The textual materials have been subjected detailed 
editing, and some sections have been rewritten almost line-by-line. 
This critical attention has resulted tighter exposition and clearer 
presentation basic concepts. One cannot quarrel with the 
authors for wishing build upon the proven merits this basic 
introductory work.”—Robin Williams, Jr., August, 1959, 
American Sociological Review. xvii 661 pp. $6.50 


SYMPOSIUM SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


Llewellyn Gross, Editor 


“An excellent compilation papers sociological 
The nineteen chapters such scholars Mills, Bendix, 
Bierstedt, Timasheff, Hart, Gouldner, Hempel, Rapoport, Gross, 
Furfey, Wolff, and Sjoberg, name only those most familiar 
sociologists, are uniformly first the type self-conscious 
and rigorous attempt examine assumptions, principles, and 
aims which characterizes this fine book worthy the sympa- 
thetic interest every theoretically oriented social 
Marvin Bressler, New York University, July, 1959, The Annals. 
xiv 598 pp. $7.25 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 
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The 


Human Condition 


HANNAH ARENDT. leading philo- 
sophical commentator reviews the meaning 
such concepts nature, work, labor, 
public, social, political really superb 
work, one the best interpretations 
contemporary history that has appeared 
years.”—Partisan Review $1.45 


The Presentation 
Self 
Everyday Life 


ERVING GOFFMAN. sociologist up- 
holds the Shakespearean dictum that “all 
the world’s stage” penetrating study 
how act and why behave 
ordinary situations. The techniques 
each individual uses present himself 
the public are brilliantly expounded. 
Anchor Original 95¢ 


Matter and Memory 


HENRI BERGSON. psychological 
and philosophic study the nature 
human memory the key the rela- 
tionship between mind and body. This 
book belongs the realms both psy- 
chology and metaphysics, and has im- 
portant things say about both. 95¢ 


The European 

Revolution and 
Correspondence 
with Gobineau 


ALEXIS TOCQUEVILLE. 
first English publication volume two 
Tocqueville’s incomplete history the 
French Revolution also includes much 
his brilliant correspondence with Arthur 
Gobineau, whose political views dif- 
fered radically from his own. Anchor 
Original $1.25 


Basic Writings 
Politics and 
Philosophy 


KARL MARX FRIEDRICH 
GELS. The first sizable selection from 
the works Marx and Engels made 
American twenty years presents 
them their role political sociologists 
and philosophers history, rather than 
economists. Edited Lewis Feuer, 
Professor Philosophy, University Cal- 
ifornia, Anchor Original $1.45 


all booksellers. Send for complete list to: DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR BOOKS, 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
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THE MAN: 
DAGOBERT 


Former director the Institute for Advanced 
Education and editor Journal Aesthetics, 
Philosophic Abstracts, and The Modern Thinker, 
Dagobert Runes has won international renown 
philosopher, scholar, author and lecturer. 

the author books, including Twentieth 
Century Philosophy, the Nature Man, 
Letters God, and Dictionary Judaism. 


THE BOOK: 
DICTIONARY THOUGHT 


From Writings and From Evenings Here, one superb vol- 
ume, the distillation lifetime the best thinking one the major 
philosophers our time. Consisting short, epigrammatic reflections man, 

beliefs, behavior and institutions, THOUGHT treasure- 
house wisdom, sincerity, and deep insight. Here are few his shorter 
“definitions”: Age: “Man’s true age lies the life span ahead him, not the 
span behind him.” God: “Is not worried about His enemies, feel, but some 
His defenders are frightening behold.” Golden Rule: “Do unto others 
you say you do.” Kinship: man after own heart means man with 
prejudices.” Hate: “Whatever you love, you are its master; whatever you hate, 


you are its slave.” Science: “Perhaps science has harnessed enough the 
powers nature; let now harness the powers science.” But, the journal 
Philosophic Studies said earlier work Dr. Runes, “the only way 
doing justice this book quoting, and this would never do. Buy the 
book. 5.00 


THE ORD The writings Dagobert Runes, from 


which this book largely drawn, have such comments these: 


“We both travel the same path, but rather through the careful 


bring mankind deeply ethical, deep- 
spiritual consciousness 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
“(His) expressed opinions are closely 
“Brilliant, succinct, forward, intelligent 
written with the quietness born 
inner maturity and enhanced with phil- 
osophic understanding.” 
—The Psychiatric Quarterly 
“The originality and vitality this book 
cannot grasped through random quo- 


readiny the book 
Saturday Review 
modern 
Orientamenti Pedagogici (Rome) 
personal testament distinguished 
philosopher our time, man gifted 
and original insights brilliantly writ- 
ten.” Southern Presbyterian Journal 
“His words suddenly ‘explode into mean- 
they are like sudden lightning 
flashes illuminating experiences hitherto 
dark.” Philosophical Studies 
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new, empiric-based population text 
featuring cross-cultural data 


Fundamentals 


POPULATION 
STUDY 


LYNN SMITH, 


Grad. Research Professor Sociology 
University Florida 


strictly scientific and introduction 
the field, this new book written outstanding 
authority provides broad view the scope, method 
and materials involved population study, and also 
basic framework for better understanding current 
population questions and the key principles that 
have been formulated through years empiric 
study. 


Features wide coverage, for the first time 
beginning text, population data for other coun- 
tries permitting international comparisons plus 
abundance helpful charts, tables, maps and 
diagrams presenting salient data population 
characteristics, the vital processes, migrations and 
general growth trends. Clear, and concise 
presentation facilitates student comprehension. 


About 540 pages $6.25 (Tentative) 


Requests for examination copies now being taken 


College Department 


COMPANY 
333 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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THE PROBLEM DELINQUENCY 
edited Sheldon Glueck, Harvard University 


this collection 133 articles and legal decisions, Professor Glueck treats 
the incidence, causation, legal disposition, treatment, and prevention juvenile 
delinquency. Based his famous seminar the Harvard Law School, the 
book designed acquaint law students not only with the legal aspects 
delinquency and the juvenile court, but also with the relevant theories and 
research findings sociology, psychology, psychiatry, and anthropology. 
the best document its kind the field crime and delinquency. 
Arthur Beeley, University Utah 


1183 pages 1959 $10.50 


RACE AND ETHNIC RELATIONS 


the 2nd edition Race Relations 
Brewton Berry, Ohio State University 


The first textbook its field win the Anisfield-Wolf Award, RACE 
RELATIONS now brought date new revised edition. The book 
still excels its application sociological analysis race problems, but 
utilizes new material and new research bearing upon the subject. Clearly 
written, retains the objective approach which made the first edition valuable 
aid for courses race relations and minority groups. “Dr. Berry’s book 
not only first-rate text; distinctive contribution the sociology 
intergroup relations.” Frank Westie, Indiana University 


559 pages 1958 $6.50 


URBAN SOCIETY 
William Cole, University Tennessee 


This practical and realistic text written out twenty years’ experience 
teaching and metropolitan, county, and regional planning maintains fine 
balance between the “old” and the “new” sociology. discusses new 
trends and processes urban development such neighborhood conservation, 
metropolitan development, suburbanization, and fringe growth along with 
such standard items ecology. The theme URBAN SOCIETY adjust- 
ment—the adjustment the city the people and the people each 
other and their groups. especially flexible book, can used for one 
semester for full year courses. attractive new text urban 
sociology. The materials are clearly and challengingly presented.” 
Edgar Thompson, Duke University 


pages 1958 $7.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Boston 


New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 
New York Georgia Illinois Texas California 
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BOOKS FROM 


THE ANATOMY AMERICAN POPULAR CULTURE, 
1840-1861 


CARL The two decades before the Civil War constituted the 
first modern period American culture. Carl Bode here examines 
and recreates the popular culture terms the plays, actors, lit- 
erature, music, paintings, sculpture, and architecture the times. 
combining aesthetic, social and historical approach, Bode leaves 
the reader with the sense that this, culturally, what the 1840’s and 
1850’s were really like; how people lived, what they thought and 
felt, what they desired and feared. And though many their con- 
cerns have vanished, their methods meeting them have sometimes 
left traces recognizable today. Illustrated $6.00 


ROBERT LOWIE, ETHNOLOGIST 


Professor Anthropology the University California for thirty 
years,' Robert Lowie was, until his death 1957, one the great 
names American ethnology. The story his professional life 
also that anthropology during the first half this century; its 
problems, methods, and philosophy. The book warm, human 
document great scholar, telling his field work and the lessons 
taught. Lowie’s objectivity and innate modesty permeate the pages 
the book, not least his evaluation his own contributions 
anthropology. $5.00 


THE AMERICAN SCIENCE POLITICS 


BERNARD CRICK. This volume seeks explain the special 
plausibility Americans the view that politics can understood 
(and perhaps practiced) “the method the natural sciences.” 
The author discusses the origins political science the specific 
American social conditions, influenced Spencer and Darwin, 
and notes certain ambiguities the work Sumner and Ward. 
traces its development through the progressive era, and discusses 
the later contributions Merriam, Smith, and Harold Lasswell. 


$5.00 


BOOK SELECTION AND CENSORSHIP 


MARJORIE FISKE. study, based interviews with hundreds 
librarians and school administrators, how librarians resist 
not resist censorship pressures. $3.75 


UNIVERSITY 


PRESS berkeley 
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THE SOVIET CITIZEN 
DAILY LIFE SOCIETY 
ALEX INKELES and RAYMOND BAUER. Russian industrial society 


appears the Russians themselves. Using thousands carefully evaluated interviews, 
dealing with such matters home, school, work, play, and political activity, this book 
reports Soviet society and what means its citizens. surprising correlation appears 
between the experience Soviet citizens and that their counterparts other indus- 


trial societies. $10.00 


THE URBAN FRONTIER 
THE RISE WESTERN CITIES, 1790-1830 


RICHARD WADE. This book adds new dimension our knowledge the 
trans-Appalachian West. Hitherto, historians have thought the period 1790-1830 
almost exclusively rural terms. The Urban Frontier demonstrates that from the very 
beginning there was also dynamic and vital urban West. The author illustrates his 
theme tracing the influence five cities: Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Louisville, Lexington. 


and St. Louis. $6.00 


PREDICTING DELINQUENCY AND CRIME 


SHELDON and ELEANOR GLUECK. For almost third century the authors 
have explored the results various forms peno-correctional treatment. This new vol- 
ume focuses the means which antisocial behavior various levels and ages may 
predicted. complete battery predictive tables supplied for use school admin- 
istrators, clinicians, and workers crime preventive programs. $6.50 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CONFRONTS THE GODS 


FRANK MANUEL. The compelling hold that the study pagan gods and reli- 
gious origins had men the 18th century fascinating and little-explored subject. 
the Continent and England, Mr. Manuel shows, the study gods and myths— 
ancient and modern—was pursuit high seriousness, with important ramifications. The 
science mythology was related first primitive religions, then the very nature 
religion itself. Covering all the major theorists the age, Mr. Manuel’s book European- 
wide scope and type-study the history ideas. $6.75 


Through your bookseller, from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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SOCIAL CHANGE THE 
REVOLUTION 


Neil Smelser. application the sociological theory struc- 
tural differentiation some well-known and important historical changes 
—the reorganization the British cotton industry and the changes 
the family life its working classes, 1770 1840. 

Coming November $6.00 


HANDBOOK AGING AND 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


Edited James Birren. comprehensive and authoritative summary 
handbook form the available information about aging the indi- 
vidual, and the biological, psychological, and social bases aging. 
Contains contributions scientists and scholars including Maria Reich- 
enback, Albert Lansing, Ewald Busse, and Alfred Weiss. 
Coming December $12.50 


READINGS URBAN GEOGRAPHY 


Harold Mayer and Clyde Kohn. collection readings deal- 
ing with the principles urban development and the structure and 
function urban centers. The articles are selected represent the 
kinds approaches the field which are currently being followed 
research, well give comprehensive view the present state 
knowledge the subject. $8.50 


SLAVERY 


Stanley Elkins. attempt show why American Negro Slavery 
was different from any other slave system, and why—despite physical 
conditions relatively milder than those slave cultures elsewhere— 
its impact Negro personality was severe and lasting. 

Coming November $4.50 


Through your bookseller 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 5750 Avenue, Chicago 37, 
In CanaDa: The University of Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Ontario 
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great book 


Introductory Sociology 


Social 


PAUL LANDIS, Washington State University 


This popular basic textbook designed develop the student’s aware- 
ness social phenomena the world his own experience. Its un- 
usually extensive coverage includes systematic treatment social 
structure with discussions the roles and statuses the sex, age, and 
groups; social control; social etc. “Excep- 
tionally clear organization the WEINTRAUB, 
Hunter College. Instructor’s Manual available. 158 ills., 726 pp. $6.50 


Edition 


STANSFELD SARGENT, Veterans Administration, 
Phoenix, Arizona; and ROBERT WILLIAMSON, 
Los Angeles City College 


sound introduction the study human relations, this widely used 
textbook incorporates new research and theory social attitudes— 
their formation and mainsprings. Includes expanded and revised chap- 
ters the role cognitive processes socialization, the phenomenon 
social change and movements, and the social psychology nation- 
alism and conflict international relations. the best have seen 
Instructor’s Manual available. ills., 649 pp. $6.50 


The Community 


IRWIN SANDERS, University Kentucky 


This comprehensive treatment community life provides systematic 
presentation the generic characteristics found all communities, re- 
gardless size location. The student guided point point through 
sound theoretical framework; then all the sociological concepts which 
have been introduced are tied together that the community may 
viewed structurally and operationally social system. “One the 
best undergraduate texts come out many years.”—C, 
University Illinois. ills., tables; 431 pp. 


Marriage Edition 


HAROLD CHRISTENSEN, Purdue University 


thorough analysis the foundations for successful family life. This 
systematic textbook focuses the relationships the 
marriage partners during courtship, marriage, and parenthood. Ex- 
amines the personal elements and situational settings which affect mar- 
riage present-day society, and includes many authoritative research 
University Wyoming. ills., tables; 645 pp. 


THE RONALD COMPANY 


East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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CLASS AMERICAN SOCIETY 
Leonard Reissman, Tulane University 


The concern with social class older than 
Plato’s But has only been 
the last decade that enough empirical 
evidence has been gathered make pos- 
sible more complete 
analysis what class means for American 
society. Professor Reissman has written 
such book. 

The book begins with discussion 
why Americans have historically refused 
recognize the existence social classes 
America, and how this turn has 
affected the study those classes. Moving 
analyze and evaluate the views 
theorists class and the applicability 
their theories the American scene, 
next considers the usefulness methods 
available study class. The author then 
surveys the major findings about class 
affects social structure and individual 
behavior. $6.75 


THE EFFECTS LEADERSHIP 


Hanan Selvin, University Cal- 
ifornia (Berkeley) 


Unlike studies leadership based lab- 
oratory experiments, The Effects Lead- 
ership reports the impact different kinds 
leadership real groups. 

particularly concerned with the 
effects that variations leadership have 
the individual’s behavior outside the 
group atmosphere. These effects are legion, 
ranging from reading and fighting dating 
and drunkenness. The author refers 
this pervading influence the “leadership 
climate.” believes that his analysis 
real-life situations has been able 
take account the differing effects lead- 
ership climate behavior from one status 
another. 

The emphasis more than substantive, 
however; not only does The Effects Lead- 
ership explore sociological and psychologi- 
cal aspects the relationship between 
leaders and followers, but sets forth new 
methods and techniques analysis that are 
general applicability. $5.00 


1, Illinois. 


New Professional Pedagogical 
Books—Recent Publications the 
Free Press Glencoe, 


Announcements containing more complete descriptions of all new FREE PRESS 
books are mailed monthly from Chicago. If you would like to receive these, 
please write Mail Department, The Free Press, 119 West Lake Street, Chicago 
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THE POLITICS MASS 
SOCIETY 


William Kornhauser, University 
California (Berkeley) 


The Politics Mass Society deals with 
those historical and contemporary instances 
when large numbers people have en- 
gaged political activity outside the pro- 
cedures and rules instituted society 
govern political action. Among such 
manifestations mass politics 
century have been fascism and commu- 
nism; less extreme forms, Poujadism and 
McCarthyism. 

points out that 
modern democratic systems possess dis- 
tinct vulnerability mass movements, and 
identifies and spells out the factors which 
tend increase decrease this threat. 
this way the author able specify 
the conditions which strengthen our demo- 
cratic institutions. 

$5.00 


STRUCTURE AND PROCESS 
MODERN SOCIETIES 


Talcott Parsons, Harvard University 


Structure and Process Modern Societies 
examines some the salient features 
modern Western urbanized and industrial 
society, and American society par- 
ticular. 

Political and economic bureaucracies are 
viewed within the structure the larger 
society, and their functions are considered 
part the system which they operate. 
Politics brought within the social per- 
spective, not mass disparate be- 
havioral phenomena, but functional 
determinant basic the economy and 
parallel it. Structure and Process 
Modern Societies provides the dimensions 
often missing the consideration the 
problems authority, power, the profes- 
sions, management, education, socialization, 
and secularization. 

$6.00 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL 
(formerly: INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN) 


Just issued: Volume Number 


TEACHING THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
THE U.S.S.R. 


Presents studies eminent Soviet specialists with the purpose giving 
general picture the teaching social science the U.S.S.R. today. 
The reader afforded opportunity learn something the new 
and unfamiliar forms organization this field. 


Pashkov; Philosophy, Sociology, Logic and Psychology, 
Pospelov and Zvegintsev; and Legal Science, Karev. 
Part II: Organization the Social Sciences; News and Announcements. 


quarterly publication. Subscription, $6.50 year. Single copies $2.00 


Now Available: 

INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY SOCIOLOGY, Vol. 
Includes publications through 1957. 

270 pages Paperbound $5.00 


Ready September: 

MEASURING THE RESULTS DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 
Guide for Field Workers 
Dr. Samuel Hayes, Jr. 


The first new series the Department Social Sciences Unesco 
under the general heading Monographs Applied Social Sciences. 
120 pages $2.00 


Place your order for single volumes standing 
order for future volumes these series with the: 


UNESCO PUBLICATION CENTER 


801 Third Avenue New York 22, New York 
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ORGANIZATION 


PERSONALITY AND PERSUASIBILITY 
edited Carl Hoviand and Irving Janis 


This investigation the responsiveness persuasive communications develops new 
concept, “general individual’s susceptibility social influences ir- 
respective the persuader what advocates. The tests used its ten contributors 
assess the characteristics resistant individuals, the gullible ones, and those with dis- 


criminating response, analyzing them terms personality factors, social attitudes, sex, 


and intelligence. $5.00 


PSYCHOSOCIAL PROBLEMS COLLEGE MEN 


Eleven contributors approach their subject from the range viewpoints between sociology 
and psychoanalysis, and demonstrate collectively that the college age one marked 


$6.50 


reorganization the personality. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


The Journal Asian Studies, published the Association for Asian 
Studies, the leading scholarly quarterly covering research all 
the disciplines the social sciences and humanities the countries 
East, Southeast, and South Asia from Japan Pakistan. addi- 
tion four regular issues articles and book reviews, special fifth 
number, the annual Bibliography Asian Studies, contains several 
thousand titles books and articles published Western languages 
during the preceding year and invaluable reference tool for 
both the specialist and the non-specialist. 


The annual rate, including the Bibliography, $10 
(domestic and foreign postage included) the Bibliography separately 
$4. Membership the Association, which includes the Journal, 
Bibliography, and the Association’s Newsletter, $10 (regular) and 
(student). Subscriptions and memberships may entered 
through the Secretariat the Association, Box 2067, Ann Arbor, 


Michigan. 
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NEW FOUNDATIONS 
FOR INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIOLOGY Melvin Vincent, Professor 


Sociology, and Jackson Mayers, Lec- 
turer Econoniics, both the Uni- 
versity Southern California. 


Not case study but clear theoretical formulation, this vital new 
textbook for industrial sociology courses includes comprehensive 
analysis all the most recent data labor and management. Well 
bolstered challenging theory multiple power groups, ob- 
jectively examines our institutions and organizations, how they affect 
our economy, and how they are situated society whole. The 
underlying theme the book, the contest power groups—-man- 
agement, government, and unions—is presented against backdrop 
the quest for security and the negotiations between power forma- 
tions. 


this up-to-date, penetrating analysis, special attention given to: 
Automation 
Leisure 
Abundance 
Power Elitism 
Multiple Power Groups 


including critical survey the literature industrial sociology 
from Adam Smith the present, the authors put the treatment 
management and union relations solidly the sociological tradition. 


VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


120 Alexander Street Princeton, New Jersey 


/ 


NEW BOOKS from Prentice-Hall 
Just Published: ISSUES SOCIAL SCIENCE 


MEYER WEINBERG, 
Wright Junior College 


Science and scientists are trouble 
troubled world. What happens when 
traditional values scientific inquiry 
and interchange information come 
national security policies? This just 
one the important current problems 
investigated Dr. Weinberg’s new text. 
The core ISSUES SOCIAL SCI- 


ENCE made original sources 
and primary materials, selected give 
rich variety genuinely contrary views 
discussed the participants them- 
selves. Among the issues discussed are: 
The Little Rock Incident, Social Scien- 
tists Under Attack, The Integrity 
Labor, Soviet Policies Since Stalin. 

Appx. 384 pp. 1959 Text price $3.95 


JOHN BIESANZ, Wayne State 
University and MAVIS BIESANZ 


MODERN SOCIETY 


Following the central theme “freedom and 
control complex society,” this new 
edition examines modern society from 
wide and inclusive point view. 
developed from psychology, history, soci- 
ology, economics, and political science give 
clear and direct answers such questions 
“What forces shape modern society?” and 
“What systems beliefs sustain society?” 


747 pp. 1959 Text price $7.95 


Thoroughly scientific its approach, yet com- NEW 


pelling human interest, this classic the HORIZONS 


field criminology and corrections makes clear 
and understandable subject that has for cen- 


turies been infinitely complex. CRIMINOLOGY 


Like its popular predecessors, this edition places 3rd Edition 
needed emphasis on training in the field of By HARRY ELMER BARNES 
corrections, law enforcement, crime prevention, Sociologist and Social 


and criminology. Historian, and 
NEGLEY TEETERS, 


670 pp. 1959 Text price $7.95 Temple University 
i 


receive your approval copies write Box 903 
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